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The ‘ Firma Unius Noctis’ and the 
Customs of the Hundred 


N the course of several articles recently published in this 
Review! Miss E. M. Demarest has developed a new and 
interesting theory with regard to the beginning of royal taxation 
in England. The firma noctis, she concludes, was not a rent, as 
most authorities have asserted, but a tax in connexion with 
which the system of assessment by hide and hundred had been 
employed long before the Danegeld was invented. To prove her 
contention, Miss Demarest presents various entries in Domesday 
as vestiges of the primitive arrangement. In the first place, 
many royal manors had at one time been hidated for payment 
of the king’s feorm. Secondly, certain consuetudines in the south- 
western counties had been proportioned to hidage, and they 
may be identified with the firma noctis ; as may also the ‘ hundred 
pennies ’ of Taunton. And lastly, in the country Inter Ripam 
et Mersham the same sort of impost is found under the name of 
‘ carucate geld ’. 

Now the crucial point in this argument is, I think, the identifica- 
tion of the various customs of the hundred with the food renders 
styled firma noctis or firma diei, for it is only the former which 
Domesday specifically describes as having been paid by lands 
outside the royal demesne and as having been collected through 
the machinery of the hundred. However, the survey nowhere 
says that these consuetudines were the same as the firma noctis, 
and before we insert the sign of equation, we must be sure of the 
value of each of the two terms. A brief examination of the farm 
system in general would therefore seem to be demanded by the 
nature of the problem. 


1 Ante, xxxiii. 62 f.; xxxv. 78f.; xxxviii. 161 f, 
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As Mr. Round has pointed out,! the firma comitatus of the 
Pipe Rolls hardly appears in Domesday ; in so far as it does, 
it seems to have heen made up of various firmae, each the result 
of a separate contract with the king. For example, in Worcester- 
shire the sheriff farmed three main sources of income: the 
borough, the royal manors, and the popular courts.” It is well 
known, too, that the sheriff regularly let out to sub-contractors 
portions of his tota] obligation. The royal manors were given 
at farm, either singly or in groups, to reeves, who bore the same 
relation to the sheriff as he bore to the king. With regard to the 
courts, there was no uniform practice, but the profits of a hundred 
were frequently included in the farm of the manor that served 
as its administrative centre.® 

It was this farm system that underlay public finance in the 
eleventh century. When the commissioners of William I wished 
to check the royal income, they reported all increases or 
decreases either of the general farms owed to the king directly or 
of the local farms owed to his officials. Since the days of King 
Edward much property had been brought within the royal farm, 
but much likewise had been taken away from it, so that Domesday 
is filled with complaints of encroachment.* It should not be 
thought, however, that the farm system was peculiarly royal ; 
it was in common use also on private estates.® 


In all such cases, then, the firma was an arbitrary sum deter- 
mined by negotiation between the parties to the contract. It 
was virtually a rent and was so recognized in Domesday, where 
the term is often used interchangeably with census.* Further- 
more, in most contexts no difficulty arises from interpreting 
firma to mean the ordinary money farm. When it is said that 


1 The Commune of London, pp. 12f. See also Vinogradoff, English Society in the 
Eleventh Century, pp. 374 f.; Ballard, The Domesday Inquest, pp. 239 f. 

* Domesday Book, i. 172. Compare Warwickshire and Leicestershire: D. B 
i, 230, 238. 

5 Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 92. 

* Thus at Worcester, which rendered £60 annually, various barons were retaining 
rents and customs from their houses (D. B. i. 162). From Surrey comes the following 
information (D. B. i. 31): ‘ Ipse episcopus tenet Tetinges. . . . Homines de hundreto 
testantur quod prestitum fuit istud manerium per vicecomitem extra firmam regis 
Edwardi, et quod Osbernus episcopus non habuit hoc manerium T.R.E.’ And see 
the Clamores of Huntingdonshire (D. B. i. 208) and the malversations of Henry de 
Ferrers in Berkshire (D. B. i. 57b). Afforestation was another recurrent cause of 
complaint: D. B. i. 219 b. (‘ Corbei’), 51 (‘ Achelie’), 172 (Droitwich), Throughout 
his numerous writings Mr. Round has repeatedly called attention to cases of the 
same sort. 

5 D. B. i. 66 b (Dobreham) ; i. 12 b (Platenout) ; ii. 110 (Breccles) ; i. 379 (York) ; 
i. 31, 31 b (Brunlei, Reddesolham et Fernecome). See Round, in Domesday Studies, 
i. 135. 

® D. B. ii. 38 b (Wisgar) ; i. 247 b (Acovre) ; ii. 3 b (Celdeforda) ; ii. 180 (Sutunna). 
Compare the entries for Malmesbury and Hereford (D. B. i. 64 b, 179), and those for 
Torksey and Wallingford (D. B. i. 56, 337). 
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King Edward had held certain property ‘in firma sua’, or an 
estate is described as having been ‘de dominica firma regis’, 

we should naturally understand that such lands had contributed 

to the farm of some royal manor, or if the remark is made of 

a manor, that it had furnished a quota of the farm paid to the 

king by the sheriff. Indeed, comparison of any considerable 

number of Domesday inscriptions will show that lands held 

‘in firma ’, unless it was in fee-farm, were always demesne lands, 

and that ‘de dominica firma’ meant little more than ‘de 

dominio 

Firma, however, was but a Latinization of feorm, the Anglo- 
Saxon word for food. Before it could have meant a money rent 
it must have meant a food rent, and as such the firma noctis 
has been commonly understood.? In fact, this peculiar render | 
appears in the record as only an occasional variant in place of 
the more usual round sum of money. A manor responsible for 
a night’s farm paid no other farm; had no other valuation.® 
Study of the relevant passages inevitably leads to the conclusion 
that the Domesday scribes were acquainted with two varieties 
of farm : one primarily reckoned in money and the other in food. 
Firma in a given instance might be used to mean either,’ but the 
food farm, being archaic and exceptional, was usually differen- 
tiated by the unit in which it had been measured—the ‘ day ’ or 
‘night’, an arbitrary quantity of provisions that varied from 
region to region.’ This was the original firma unius noctis, but 


1 The Domesday text (D. B. i. 190 b-192) uses the following formulae: ‘ Haec 
terra iacuit et iacet in dominio aecclesiae de Ely’, ‘Haec terra iacuit semper in aec. 
clesia’, ‘ Haec terra iacet et iacuit semper in aecclesia de Ely in dominica firma’, 
*Totum hoc manerium fuit semper et est dominicum’, ‘ Hoc manerium fuit et est 
de dominio aecclesiae.’ In the Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis and the Inquisito 
Eliensis (ed. Hamilton, London, 1876) they are constantly modified and shifted about. 
See particularly the cases of ‘ Weslai’, ‘ Melrede’, and ‘ Gratedene’ (pp. 19, 104 ; 
66, 109 ; 88, 111). 

* Round, Feudal England, p. 114, n. 204. So far as Domesday is concerned, it is 
understood in the same way by Maitland (Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 236 f., 
319), Vinogradoff (English Society, pp. 142, 327, 384), and Liebermann (Gesetze der 
Angelsachsen, ii. 420, ‘ Gastung’), although these authors think that it may at least 
in part have originated as a tax. 

% Those in Dorset are merely said to render a night’s farm or a portion of one ; 
the unit was so well fixed by custom that no further description of it was deemed 
necessary (D. B. i. 75). In other counties monetary values are given in a haphazard 
fashion; see Round, Feudal England, pp. 110f., Commune of London, p. 71, in 
Victoria History of Hampshire, i. 401, 414, and in Vic. Hist. Somerset, i. 402. 

* Note the following parallel (D. B. i. 75 b, iv. 31): ‘ Haec terra non pertinet ad 
firmam de Winburne’ ; ‘ Hec mansio nichil pertinet noctis firme Winburne.’ There 
are many other passages in which the context makes us sure that firma refers to the 
firma noctis ; see particularly the descriptions of the royal manors in Wiltshire and 
Somerset. 

5 For comment on the different units of assessment employed, see Ballard, 
Domesday Inquest, pp. 223 f.; Round, in Vict. Hist., Bedford, i. 193, Hereford, i. 300, 
Northampton, i. 273. Mr. Poole (The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century, pp. 28 £.) tries 
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by 1086 it was practically obsolete, and Domesday gives only 
enough information to warrant a guess as to how it had been 
superseded. In the first place, commutation had produced an 
intermediate stage between it and the money farm. Provender 
was no longer supplied as before, but the oddness of the sum 
substituted yet tended to keep the night’s farm distinct from the 
ordinary money rent. Then, as the old economy had been further 
disturbed through detachment of the manor from the royal 
demesne or through change in its administration, revaluation 
had destroyed all trace of the primitive obligation.1_ The king’s 
feorm had become the firma of the Pipe Rolls. 

Thus, if the preceding explanation is sound, it is a matter of 
secondary importance whether the farm was paid in money or 
in provender ; it was always rent.? I have failed to find in all 
Domesday a single instance where the word firma is used to mean 
anything else. Nor does any connexion appear to have existed 
between either sort of farm and hidage. One solitary entry, the 
description of Ewell in Hampshire, seems to indicate such relation- 
ship, but it is as obscure as it is exceptional and must, I think, be 
ascribed to clerical error.* It is true that many lands had been 


to work out a uniform monetary value in round figures for the firma unius noctis, 
but why should we suppose that such a sum existed ? 

1 This evolution clearly appears in the case of Beeding in Sussex (D. B. i. 28). 
Compare ‘ Borne’ and ‘ Beddingham’: D. B. i. 20b. In the same way the old 
dues from King Edward’s demesne in the counties of Gloucester, Hereford, Cambridge, 
and Bedford had been wholly or in part commuted (D. B. i. 162 b, 163, 179 b, 189 b, 
209). In Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk the older farms had been changed to ordinary 
round sums after the Norman Conquest. So ‘ Celmeresfort ’ (D. B. ii. 5b). Compare 
D. B. ii. 6, 7, 21 b, 109, 112 b, 114, 235, 282. 

? It should be remembered that traces of food rents like those later known to have 
existed on many monastic estates are found in Domesday. For an example see 
D. B. i. 121 (Lanpiran) and the discussion of this question in Vinogradoff, English 
Society, p. 384, and Liebermann, Gesetze, ii. 420, ‘Gastung’. Ballard (Domesday 
Inquest, p: 226) is inclined to translate firma as food where, on the whole, the ordinary 
meaning seems preferable. The reason why the night’s farm as used on the roya} 
demesne disappeared when the manor was infeudated was apparently that the old 
rent covered, not merely the income from the manor proper, but other revenue, 
which the king normally reserved for himself. 

5 D. B.i. 30. Except for the ‘ ad firmam ’, only neh formulae are used. The farm 
of the manor, which the jury thought. excessive, was £25—a sum that is no more 
proportionate to fifteen and three-quarter hides than the earlier valuation of £20. 
In the other instances cited by Miss Demarest (ante, xxxv. 83 f.) I can see no relation 
between farm and a. ‘ Cherchefelle ’, it is true, defended itself for thirty-four 
hides ‘ ad opus regis’; but that expression meant no more to the Domesday scribes 
than a dative case and was sometimes used to refer to the geld : compare * Chinges- 
berie’ and ‘ Wivelescome ’, D. B. i. 89, and see the case of ‘ Sclostre’, D. B. i. 168. 
Miss Demarest also reports an instance in which ‘ the ten hides at which Chippenham 
had defended itself were reduced to five because the king’s ferm had pressed too 
heavily upon them’ (D. B. i. 197; Ing. Com. Cant., p. 2); but do not the ‘ eius’ 
and the ‘eum’ in this entry refer to the sheriff? As a favour to him, because his 
farm was too burdensome, the king had cut in half the hidage of the manor. As 
stated lower in the same entry, five hides had been ‘in firmam regis Edwardi’, two 
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hidated which had never paid geld, but their ‘defence’ was 
military service and not the firma noctis.1_ So far as our Domesday 
evidence goes, fyrd and Danegeld were public responsibilities ; 
the feorm was not. 

With one-half of the proposed equation thus determined, we 
may now turn to the other half, and consider first the peculiar 
consuetudines of Somersetshire. In about a dozen instances 
Domesday records a custom of sheep and lambs owed from a 
baronial to a royal manor. In every case the former had also 
been in private hands 7'.R.E. and, unlike the ancient demesne 
of the Crown, had been hidated for geld. Six manors held of 
King William by his brother, the count of Mortain, are said to 
owe to the manor of Curry Rivel custom at the rate of one sheep 
and one lamb for each hide ; ? while another of the count’s manors, 
Cricket St. Thomas, should pay at the same rate six sheep and 
six lambs, together with one bloom of iron for every freeman, to 
the manor of South Petherton.* On the other hand, we are 
told that a custom of eighteen sheep from a manor of Alfred 
‘de Hispania’, assessed at a hide and a half, has been added 
to the manor of Williton although it did not belong there 7.R.£.* © 
Here is found a different rate, which, however, was followed also 
in the customs rendered from Oare and Allerford at Carhampton, 
and in that from Brushford at Dulverton.® Still another scheme 
appears on the bishop of Salisbury’s manor of Seaborough, 
which 7'.R.E. had been two manors, each assessed at one and 
a half hides, and which had customarily rendered at Crewkerne 
eighteen sheep with their lambs and a bloom of iron for each 
freeman.® 

Concerning the nature of these customs the record says 
nothing ; we may only be sure of the reason why they were 
reported by the juries. With the exception of Williton, where 
revenue was being enjoyed that did not belong there, the manors 


had been held by socmen, and three by the same sheriff. Therefore the latter could 
save whatever geld or service was laid on his own hides and possibly collect for himself 
what was due from those of the socmen. 

1 Round, Feudal England, pp. 4 f., and in Domesday Studies, i. 120f. The peculiar 
obligations of the Dorset boroughs may be explained by comparing them with the 
custom of Berkshire and of Malmesbury. By contributing at the rate of one mark 
per ten-hides for the support of the house-carls, they were said to ‘ defend themselves 
and geld’ for all royal service ‘ exceptis consuetudinibus quae pertinent ad firmam 
unius noctis’ (D. B. i. 75); see the table in ‘The Aids of the English Boroughs’, 
ante, xxxiv. 458. Thus they were obviously responsible for the ancient food farm, 
though to what extent is not stated, and besides paid merely small compositions for 
the usual geld. 

* D. B. i. 92. ® D. B. i. 86, 91 b (‘ Cruche ’). 

* D. B. i. 86 b, 97 (‘ Selvere ’). 

_. 5 D. B. i. 86 b, 92, 96 b, 97 (‘ Are’, ‘ Alresford ’, ‘ Brucheford ’, ‘ Bridgeford ’). 

* D. B.i. 87b; iv. 143, 477 (‘Seveberge’). Crewkerne was exceptional in that it 

had originally been a comital manor (Round, in Vict. Hist. Somerset,-i. 398). 


< 
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in question had been deprived of income that had gone towards 
making up the farms owed to the king. Fortunately, however, our 
information is not restricted to the one county. In Devonshire, 
as well as in Somersetshire, customs owed at royal manors had 
been withdrawn since the Conquest ; and again one of the chief 
offenders was the count of Mortain. Taking advantage of the 
parallel entries afforded by the survey of that county, we secure 
the following testimony : } 


Rex tenet Ermentone. Asgar tenebat T.R.E. et geldabat pro iii. 
hidis. .. . Reddit xiii. lib. et x. sol. ad pensum et arsuram. Huic manerio 
pertinent consuetudines istae. De Ferdendel xxx. den. et consuetudines 
hundreti. 

Rainaldus tenet de comite (Moritoniense) Ferdendelle. Donno tenebat 
T.R.E. et geldabat pro i. hida. . .. De hoc manerio debentur xxx. den. per 
consuetudinem in Ermentone manerio regis et consuetudo placitorum, 
ut dicunt praepositi et homines regis, 

Comes habet i. mansionem que vocatur Ferdendella. . . . De hac man- 
sione calumpniantur hundremani et prepositus regis xxx. den. et con- 
suetudinem placitorum ad opus firme Ermtone [sic] mansionis regis. 

Comes de Moritonio habet i. mansionem que vocatur Ferdendel . . . 
que T.R.E. reddebat per consuetudinem xxx. den. ad Hermentonam man- 
sionem regis et alias consuetudines que ad hundretum pertinent, sed 


postquam rex Willelmus tenuit Angliam sunt ablate consuetudines predicte 
a mansione regis. 


Evidently Fardle had contributed in two ways to make up 
the royal farm of £13 10s. from Ermington : through a payment 
of 30d. for an unnamed purpose and through other customs of 
the hundred, which—we are grateful to know—were the profits 
of justice in the hundred court. The royal reeve, who apparently 
farmed the hundred along with the manor of Ermington, com- 
plains that this revenue has been withheld by the count of 
Mortain, not only at Fardle, but at four other manors of his. 
No further information comes from this group, except that the 
obligations bore no relation to hidage.* 

However, there was another group.’ 


Rex tenet Alseminstre. Nescitur quot hidae sint ibi, quia nunquam 
geldavit. . . . Reddit xxvi. lib. ad pensum et arsuram. Huic manerio 
debentur xv. den. de Cherletone manerio episcopi Constantiensis, et de 
Honetone manerio comitis Moritoniensis xxx. den., et de Smaurige manerio 


1 D. B.i. 100 b, 105 b; iv. 198, 467. 

* The assessment varied from one hide to one virgate. The explanation offered 
by Miss Demarest is that Danegeld on a hidage basis had been superimposed upon 
an older levy of a ‘ ferm-tax’ (ante, xxxviii. 169). 

* D. B.i. 100. Compare Ashill in Somerset (D. B. i. 92): ‘ Malger tenet de comite 
(Moritoniense) Aiselle. . . . Hoc manerium debet reddere in Curi manerio regis xxx. 
den.’ West Putford (‘ Putiford’) owed 30d. at Torrington, another royal manor in 
Devon (D. B. iv. 459). 
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Radulfi de Pomerei xxx. den., et de Maneberie manerio Willelmi Chevre 
xxx. den., et de Roverige manerio 8. Mariae Rotomagensis xxx. den. 
Hos denarios iam per plures annos rex non habuit. 


Here again appears the payment of 30d.; and finally we are 
given a hint as to what the sum may represent : 4 


Osbernus de Salceid tenet de rege Patford. . . . Haec terra debet per 
annum de consuetudine aut i. bovem aut xxx. den. in Tavetone manerio 
regis. 

The same render is found in Cornwall, but alongside other 
dues, and owed to the church of St. Petrock and not to the king.” 


Rex tenet Gudiford. Ibi est i. hida et iii. virgatae terrae et geldabat 
pro una virgata terrae T.R.E. . . . De hoc manerio habebat 8. Petrocus 
T.R.E. per consuetudinem xxx. den. aut i. bovem. 


Thus William had offended once, but his brother had offended 
seven times ; for Domesday gives that number of manors, now 
held by the count of Mortain, from which customary dues of 
oxen, sheep, and money were being retained.® 

It will be noticed that these consuetudines of Somerset, 
Devon, and Cornwall had many features in common, but among 
them was neither apportionment to hidage nor connexion with 
the firma noctis.* It is impossible to speak with assurance from 


such meagre evidence as Domesday affords, but the key to the 
puzzle may perhaps lie in the following entry concerning another 
royal manor in Devon, which had belonged to Earl Harold before 
the Conquest and had gelded for four hides and one furlong : ® 

Mansioni Mollande adiacet a T.R.E. tercius denarius iii. hundretorum, 
Normoltone et Badentone et Brantone, et tercium animal pascue morarum. 
Has consuetudines non habuit rex postquam ipse tenuit Angliam. 


1 D. B.i. 116 b; iv. 458. The same custom is recorded as being owed at Tawton 
from Tawland, held by William the Usher (D. B. i. 117 b), and 10d. likewise from 
Shapleigh, a manor of Gerald the Chaplain (D. B. i. 117). Compare the 15d. owed 

at Axminster from Charton. These sums may be fractions of the value of an ox, 
ss the famous semibos ; but see below, n. 3. 

* D. B. i. 120b. We have conflicting reports about this manor. In another 
place its custom is set down as one ox and seven sheep (D. B. i. 121), which is repeated 
twice in the Exon Domesday (D. B. iv. 186,471). A third description (D. B. iv. 104, 
470) gives 30d., one ox, and seven sheep. 

* D. B. i. 121. The payment of 15d. recurs five times; once alongside that of 
an ox. There is also one payment of 8d., which reappears under ‘ Careurga’ (D. B. 
iv. 470). Compare D. B. i. 120 b: ‘ De aecclesia S. Germani ablata est i. hida terrae 
quae reddebat per consuetudinem unam cupam cervisiae et xxx. den. T.R.E. eidem 
aecclesiae.’ See also ‘ Ecglostudic’, D. B. iv. 186. 

* Among the Somerset manors to which consuetudines were owing, Curry Rivel, 
South Petherton, Williton, and Carhampton each paid a quota of a night’s farm. 
Crewkerne and Dulverton paid ordinary rents, and there is no evidence that either 
had ever belonged to a food-farm group. There is only one trace of the firma noctis 
in Devon (D. B. iv. 80), and none at all in Cornwall. 

® D. B.i. 101; iv. 87, 462. 
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Here again, as at Ermington, we find two customs lost to 
the farm of a manor. If for the first we substitute consuetudines 
hundreti and for the second a number of sheep or oxen, we are 
confronted by a familiar situation. The one peculiarity of the 
entry lies in the fact that it records only the third penny and the 
third animal as being owed at Molland. This vill, however, had 
originally been a comital manor, and it was as successor of 
Harold that King William had got the earl’s third of the revenue 
from the three hundred courts and of the dues paid for the agist- 
ment of animals in the neighbouring moors, a well-known 
institution of south-western England, traces of which have per- 
sisted down to modern times.! It seems likely that the customs 
of live stock owed at the hundredal manors of the king were 
pasture rents of the same sort. And if, remembering how forest 
and moorland have shrunk since the eleventh century, we turn 
to the map, immediate support is found for that explanation. 
Thus of the manors under consideration, Ermington lies just 
south of Dartmoor, while to the north and north-west lie North 
Tawton and Torrington. South of Exmoor are Molland in Devon 
and Dulverton in Somerset; to the north Carhampton and 
Williton. A third group forms a semicircle south and east of the 
Black Down Hills and extending up into the region of Sedgemoor : 
Axminster in Devon, and Crewkerne, South Petherton, and 
Curry Rivel in Somerset. And, finally, Bodmin Moor is named 
after the vill that in 1086 was the central property of St. Petrock. 

This theory, of course, does not admit of proof, but as a guess 
it seems to me much more probable than that the consuetudines 
were the vestiges of an ancient tax. The apportionment of the 
customs in Somerset to hidage is a remarkable fact, but one that 
points to a local rather than to a more general assessment, 
because even within the one county at least two ratios were 
employed,” and in Devon and Cornwal] there was no appor- 
tionment at all. Moreover, most of the central manors to which 
the renders were owed had never been hidated. Thus, even if the 
firma noctis had earlier been a royal impost uniformly laid on 
thegnland and demesne, it is hard to see how it ever could have 
been reduced to such fragments as the foregoing. However, as 


1 Reichel in Vict. Hist. Devon, i. 398. The moors were apparently considered 
royal property and pasturage of animals in them, particularly overnight, had to be 
paid for. The same custom on a small scale existed in every manor where the lord 
owned a bit of pasture or woodland apart from the common fields; hence the 
payments for herbage and pannage that frequently occur in Domesday. See 
Vinogradoff, English Society, pp. 85, 289; Miss Neilson, Customary Rents (Oxford 
Studies in Social and Legal History, ii), ch. 3. 

* There were in particular what may be called the Exmoor rate, prevailing in 
and South Petherton. 
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I read the records, we have to do with a number of distinct 
institutions accidentally brought together by financial arrange- 
ments.! The royal income from the hundred, including pasture 
dues and the profits of justice, had been farmed along with the 
hundredal manor to a reeve. Originally he had perhaps been 
responsible for a firma unius noctis, but the oxen and sheep 
customarily collected from certain manors should no more be 
identified with that farm than the forfeitures taken in the hundred 
court, or any other source of income that he may have had. 
The proposed equation of the night’s farm and the customs 
of the hundred proves unacceptable. 

If now we turn to the other region where, as Miss Demarest 
has shown, customs similar to those of the south-western 
counties existed, we find descriptions even more mystifying than 
those just considered. In proportion to its length, no portion 
of Domesday offers a greater number of obscure and contra- 
dictory passages than that of the strange country Inter Ripam 
et Mersham. Indeed, even the men who condensed the returns 
seem only partially to have understood them, and to have been 
quite at a loss for conventional forms under which to organize 
the materials. Thus, in the survey of the first hundred, it is 
said that King Edward held the manor of West Derby with six 
berewicks and then that Ughtred held six manors, but neither 
group is fully described.* Instead, a haphazard list of manors 
with their owners and renders 7'.R.E. is followed by a very 
confusing summary of the king’s income from the hundred. 
In the other five hundreds, as if the first attempt at complete 
analysis had been despaired of, the Domesday account is restricted 
to much briefer, but scarcely more satisfactory, statements. The 
holders of land are sometimes called thegns, sometimes drengs, 
and sometimes freemen. The manors which they held are, in 
a very faltering way, classified as berewicks of the king’s hundredal 


manor, and no report is made of their respective assessments or 
values.® 


It should be noticed that the render of iron appears in only three of the dozen 
cases in which sheep were owed at Devonshire manors. It is possible that mere 
carelessness led to its omission from most of the entries; or it may have been paid 
for a quite irrelevant purpose, such as a local iron industry. In the same county 
blooms of iron appear as rent from a mill at ‘Lecheswrde’, from pasture at 
‘Stantune ’, and from villeins at ‘ Aldedford ’ (D. B. i. 91 b, 92 b). 

* Miss Demarest, ‘ “Inter Ripam et Mersham”’, ante, xxxviii. 161f. Similar 
units of payment, as Mr. Round has indicated (Vict. Hist. Hereford, i. 269), are found 
along the Welsh border, but there the dues were paid by tenants to their direct lords. 
* D. B. i. 269 b. 

* Farrer, in Vict. Hist. Lancashire, i. 286, n. 2. 

5 For example, Newton hundred; but compare the next hundred (Walintune). 
It looks as if the scribes had started out with one scheme of classification, but had 
abandoned it because it entailed too many complications. To the end they seem to 
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We thus have an outline of the financial system employed 
in all six hundreds, together with a detailed description of its 
working in one of the six. It is made quite clear that the royal 
revenue from each hundred was farmed, as in many other parts 
of the kingdom, along with the central manor after which it 
was named.! The constituent elements of each farm, therefore, 
were principally two: the income from the manor proper, and 
certain consuetudines paid by various thegns who held land within 
the hundred. Here then are encountered customs of the hundred 
which may profitably be compared with those of Somerset, 
Devon, and Cornwall. Unfortunately, however, the explanation 
of them attempted in the survey of the first hundred is such as 
almost to defy comprehension. 

‘All these thegns’, says our record, ‘were accustomed to 
render two ores of pence from each carucate of land’, to perform 
various duties in connexion with the king’s demesne properties, 
and to pay certain forfeitures and a relief.?_ In the preceding list 
of lands held in the hundred, moreover, each manor is said to be 
worth or to render—the expressions are equivalent—a com- 
paratively small sum of money, obviously what it paid into the 
farm of the central manor. Now, as Miss Demarest shows,’ 
in more than half of these cases the payment was at the rate 
of just two ores, or 32d., the carucate, which Domesday tells us 
was here the sixth of a hide. This cannot be mere coincidence ; 
the render must have been that described as one of the consuetu- 
dines of the region. 

There were, however, many exceptions ; Miss Demarest counts 
thirteen.* In those manors the rate of payment is found, after 
a little calculation, to have been less than 32d. in only three cases ; 
in the rest to be considerably higher. These discrepancies have 
caused Mr. Farrer, as an expert on Lancashire antiquities, 
and Miss Demarest to carry out intricate calculations intended 
to corroborate their respective explanations of the custom of 
the two ores.> Such complications may, I think, be avoided by 


have been in doubt whether payment of regular consuetudines to the king’s manors 
made berewicks out of the thegns’ manors or not. 

2 Thus: ‘ Totum manerium Salford cum hundreto reddebat xxxvi. lib. et iv. sol.’ 
*Totum manerium Lailand cum hundreto reddebat de firma regi xix. lib. et xviii. sol. 
et ii. den.’ Firma is used in the same way in four of the six descriptions. It can 
mean nothing more than an ordinary rent, unless one accepts Miss Demarest’s idea 
that every manor of the royal demesne ‘ gave its share, either the whole ferm of a day 
or night or some aliquot part of it’ (ante, xxxviii. 168). 

2 D. B. i. 269 b. 3 Ante, xxxviii. 166. 

* This number does not include ‘ Uvetone’, which Domesday rates at one carucate 
worth 30d. As Mr. Farrer suggests, comparison with the other entries would seem to 
show that this is a clerical error for 32d. 

5 Mr. Farrer (p. 277) decides that the custom of 32d. on the carucate was paid 
in addition to the render recorded in Domesday. He is consequently led to the 
remarkable conclusion that in most of the manors of the hundred a rent was levied 
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understanding the desultory remarks of the Domesday com- 
pilers in a slightly different way. 

The following entry, which stands first among the descriptions 
of the thegns’ holding, may serve as introduction : ‘ Dot tenebat 
Hitune et Torboc. Ibi i. hida quieta est ab omni consuetudine 
praeter geldum. . . . Valebat xx. sol.’ This hide in Huyton and 
Tarbock, then, is one of those which did not pay the ordinary 
rate of 16s., and it was quit of all custom except geld, a state- 
ment which ought to mean that it was exempt from all the 
consuetudines normally owed by a thegn in the hundred of 
West Derby. The same comment reappears under Kirkdale ; 
and under Agarmeols is another that must mean the same thing : 
‘Haec terra quieta fuit praeter geldum.’ 

At the end of the list then comes this significant passage : 
‘Omnis haec terra geldabat et xv. maneria nil reddebant nisi 
geld regi Edwardo.’ But where are the fifteen manors that 
were quit of all custom save geld? Mr. Farrer thinks that they 
are those enumerated in the last ten paragraphs, but the latter 
are at most only eleven. Even if we add to them Huyton and 
Kirkdale, we get only thirteen—a group, furthermore, that lacks 
all homogeneity. But Miss Demarest has counted thirteen 
manors that are alike in not being valued at the normal rate, 
and examination of her list shows that it includes Formby, which, 
says Domesday, had been held 7'.R.Z. by three thegns for three 
manors. Here, therefore, are fifteen manors distinct from the 
rest because of their unusual renders, six of which are specifically 
stated to have been exempt from consuetudines.? Can we hesitate 
to believe that with characteristic caprice the Domesday scribes 
omitted similar comments from the other nine ? 

Putting together the facts thus ascertained, we find that the 
thegns of West Derby hundred had owed King Edward, in 
addition to the geld, a custom of two ores from each carucate 
in their possession ; but that in a number of cases this custom, 
together with others, had been compounded for by the payment 
of a rent usually assessed at a higher rate than 16s. on the hide. 
Either the customs, accordingly, or the rents that took their 
place went towards making up the farm of £26 2s. owed to the 
king from West Derby. But three hides, adds Domesday, were 
alongside the consuetudo at the very same rate. Miss Demarest’s theory is that the 
exceptional renders were the result of a reduction in carucage which, however, had 
not effected any change in the amounts paid, or at least in the amounts reported in 


y- 

* Mr. Farrer (pp. 284, n. 11, 285, n. 1) interprets the last sentence in the descrip- 
tion of Agarmeols, quoted above, to apply to the rest of the list, but it is plainly a mere 
variation of the comment made on Kirkdale and on Huyton, placed after instead of 
before the valuation. Miss Demarest follows Mr. Farrer. 

* Three of these have already been cited; see the previous note. The other 
three (North Meols, Halsall, and Hurleton) are supplied by an entry quoted below. 
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free, ‘ quarum census perdonavit teinis qui eas tenebant. Istae 
reddebant iv. lib. et xiv. sol. et viii. den.’ This is a different 
matter. Not merely customs, but the entire rent from three 
hides—which three is not said—had been pardoned, so that the 
farm had lost £4 14s. 8d.1 

Then ensue other complications. After making certain 
_ generalizations about the exempted manors, Domesday adds, 
by way of postscript, two restrictive paragraphs. Ughtred held 
Little Crosby and Kirkby quit of all customs except six, which 
are now enumerated : ‘ geldum vero regis sicut homines patriae 
solvebat.’* That is to say, these lands were not free of all 
custom, as had earlier been implied, but of nearly all; and their 
liability for geld is reiterated. Lastly comes this passage : 


In Otringemele et Herleshala et Hiretun erant iii. hidae quietae a geldo 
carucatarum terrae et a forisfactura sanguinis et femine violentia. Alias 
vero consuetudines reddidit omnes. 


Another amendment is made. These hides were free of the custom 
of the two ores, here called ‘ carucate geld ’, and of two forfeitures, 
but not of the others.* 

To develop one consistent theory out of such isolated scraps 
of information as those given us by Domesday seems to me to 
be out of the question. The glimpses that we obtain of the 
working of the hundredal organization are sufficient only to 
show that it embraced much of which we know almost nothing. 
Danegeld, fyrd, justice, and a great deal else seem to have been 
administered in connexion with the hundred court. Hidation 
of the country was but one phase of this administration, and it 
is interesting to see that it could be adopted for local assessments 
as well as for more general levies. Just what the custom of the 
two ores may have been is impossible to say, but it seems to have 
been as peculiar to the country Inter Ripam et Mersham as the 
six-carucate hide, and as distinct from the firma noctis as a relief 
or a burgage rent. 


1 These three hides were taken by Mr. Farrer, and after him by Miss Demarest, 
to be the three hides included in the last eleven manors in the preceding list, and as 
a consequence both have difficulty in accounting for the fact that the stated sum 
corresponds neither with the custom of the two ores, which would come to 48s., nor with 
the Domesday valuations, the sum of which is £3 7s. 4d. Since, however, no particular 
three hides are specified, there is no reason why the rent should correspond with either. 

2 Little Crosby is previously stated to be one of six manors held by Ughtred, but 
is not further described. Kirkdale, however, is one of the fifteen exempted manors that 
are described. There is no reason for doubting that the geld here mentioned is the 
ordinary Danegeld. 

3 Either the ‘ three hides’ in this entry are a mistake or other lands besides those 
mentioned were included in the liberty ; but this is a matter of no importance. What 
is significant is the fact that the carucate geld is here clearly differentiated from the 
ordinary geld ; for all three of these manors are set down in the preceding list of lands, 
all of which are said to have gelded. 
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In all England, so far as we know, there was only one other 
instance of similar dues. The customary payments of sheep in 
Somerset were likewise proportioned to hidage and made through 
the hundred organization, but it seems probable that they were 
pasture rents. The carucate geld may in fact have been some- 
thing of the same sort. It is well known that cornage or neat-geld 
was a common incident of drengage tenure in the border counties 
of the north, but in view of the silence of Domesday with regard 
to those regions, the original nature of all such customs must 
probably remain an unsolved mystery. 

Finally, if the food fcrm cannot be detected either in the 
consuetudines of Somerset or in those of Lancashire, there can 
be no reason for seeing it in the ‘hundred pennies ’, a phrase 
that occurs only in the description of Taunton.2 The well-known 
list of customs belonging to the bishop includes first the obscure 
‘ borough-right ’, then three pleas usually reserved to the Crown, 
after them the hundred pennies, and lastly the ecclesiastical dues 
of Peter’s pence and church-scot, suit to the episcopal court, and 
military service.* 

Since one-third of the consuetudines hundreti was regularly 
called tertius denarius hundreti, the hundred pennies enjoyed by 
the bishop may well have been only the ordinary revenue of the 
hundred of Taunton. This may have included dues of animals 


such as were paid to the church of St. Petrock at Bodmin, but 
evidence in that respect is lacking. On the other hand, there is 
the possibility that the man who held the hundred, even at this 
early time, had a prescriptive right to the collection of an aid or 
private geld. The hundred pennies or hundred silver of the later 
extents were plainly the same as the auzilium hundredarii, 
information concerning which is quite explicit.‘ In either case 


1 See J. Wilson, in Vict. Hist. Cumberland, i. 314£; G. T. Lapsley, ‘ Cornage and 
Drengage ’, in Amer. Hist. Rev. ix. 670. ; Miss Neilson, Customary Rents, pp. 120 f. 
If the consuetudines of the south-western counties may be connected with cornage, 
they would seem to support Mr. Lapsley’s contention that the latter was related to 
pasturage privileges, but the fact that both, as well as the carucate geld, are found 
in lands where there must have been a considerable substratum of Celtic custom is 
very striking. 

* D. B. i. 87b. The hundred pennies seem to be referred to twice in the Exon 
Domesday (D. B. iv. 162). See Round, in Vict. Hist. Somerset, i. 404. 

3 Ibid. i. 420. 

* Domesday of St. Paul’s (Camden Society, 1857), p. 143; Ramsay Cartulary 
(Rolls Series), i. 267. See Miss Neilson, Customary Rents, p. 129. Miss Demarest 
cites as analogous payments certain isolated examples of census or consuetudo said to 
be paid into hundreds in the East Anglian counties. It is impossible to determine 
the exact meaning of these passages without becoming involved in the complex 
question of the socman in that region. ‘Census’, however, regularly means rent ; 
payment into the hundred should mean that it was contributed towards the farm paid 
for some hundred. ‘Consuetudo’, on the other hand, very commonly refers to 
forfeitures, and they would naturally be collected in the hundred court. 
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the identification of the hundred pennies with the firma noctis 
remains without corroboration. 

The evidence at our disposal therefore fails to admit of 
a definitive theory to explain all the anomalies of Anglo-Saxon 
finance. The carucate geld of the north-west may have been 
fundamentally the same as the hundred pennies or the consuetu- 
dines of the south-west. But whatever they may have been, 
they were farmed out like other royal revenues, and the rent 
covering them could be reckoned either in pence or in produce. 
Connexion between the night’s farm and the customs of the 
hundred was quite fortuitous. CarL STEPHENSON. 


Peter Wentworth 


Parr II 


FTER the parliament of 1586-7 the interest of Wentworth’s 
career changes. Hitherto he has appeared as the most 
insistent and courageous champion of freedom of speech, showing 
a profound sense of realities in perceiving that the way to victory 
in the puritan cause lay through a struggle for parliamentary 
privilege. Such freedom as he sought would, if won, have 
unmasked the queen’s resistance to reform, and would have left 
her with her veto alone to oppose a massed sentiment in parlia- 
ment and the clamour of puritan opinion in the country. Even 
in 1586-7, when he co-operated in the campaign for a presbyterian 
church, his part was not to lead the assault, but, when that failed, 
to convert the contest into one for privilege. With the year 
1587, however, privilege ceased to be uppermost in his mind, and 
he became absorbed in the problem of the succession. It may be 
that as he grew old in a seemingly forlorn enterprise impatience 
of delay seized him: or perhaps the perilous condition of the 
succession cause operated as a call to strike directly for his goal. 
For whereas that cause had once been so vigorously supported 
as to leave the queen isolated in her resistance, in 1587 it was 
devoid of open supporters and lay lifeless for lack of a leader 
brave and tenacious enough to revive it. No action of Went- 
worth’s more became his character than the endeavour to resus- 
citate the succession agitation which filled the remaining years 
of his life. If we preface our story of it with a review of the agita- 
tion in earlier years, it is because such a review seems to be an 
essential prologue, as yet never adequately presented, without 
which the qualities of mind that Wentworth’s action called for 
are not to be appreciated ; and again because Wentworth sat 
in all but one of the parliaments from 1571 to 1587. He witnessed 
and perhaps helped—though he did not lead—the agitation during 
those years. His mind was certainly informed by it: his cam- 
paign is hardly to be understood without knowledge of it. 
Men were first troubled about the succession in the early 
years of Elizabeth’s reign as her reluctance to marry became 
evident ; and in October 1562, when she was taken seriously ill 
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and the country realized that its sovereign was mortal, all other 
interests were dwarfed. There were many claimants to the 
throne, against all of whom some legal bar could be urged ; 
and where no certainty was, there was abundant hope and fear. 
Partisans schemed and spread their propaganda ; others urged 
the settlement of the succession or opposed it according as they 
dreaded more the prospect of civil war at the queen’s death, 
or the plots that gather round an heir and the desperation 
of competitors balked in their play for the highest of stakes. 
Elizabeth remained resolute throughout, fortified by precedents 
from David and Absalom to Queen Mary and herself. At first 
she was almost alone in defence of her policy of inaction. Yet 
by a masterly adroitness she turned that policy to account in 
diplomacy, and compensated herself for the anxiety which 
parliament’s clamour for a settlement caused, by the use she made 
of it, first to checkmate Mary of Scotland and later to restrain 
James.! She had always to be vigilant, for whilst in parliament 
members strained at the leash by which she sought to hold them, 
outside parliament a battle of pamphlets was waged. 

The parliamentary agitation opened in 1562/3 and reached 
its climax in 1566. Of those sessions the story has already been 
told.*. Before a new parliament met the troubles of the reign 
had begun, and that unity of sentiment which had been so 
formidable to the queen in 1566 was shattered. Many, however, 
were still intransigeant, and when the government introduced its 
treason bill® into the commons in 1571 they saw their chance 
and seized it. At the first reading Thomas Norton proposed 
that an act of his own drafting should be incorporated in the 
official bill. Norton had already shown where his sympathies 
lay. A vigorous puritan, he had been joint author with Sackville 
of the play Gorboduc, the fifth act of which was little more than 
a tract for the times and contained a thinly veiled attack upon 
the Scottish claim to the succession. The bill which he now 


1 Scottish Cal. v. 497, 597, 660 ; vi. 76, 81,423. Despatches of the Marquis de Cour- 
celles (Bannatyne Club, 1828), p. 29. A veiled use of this weapon can be seen through- 


out the Letters of Q. Eliz. and Jas. VI (Camden Soc.), e. g. pp. 30, 32, 34, 42, 44, 46, 
49, 87. 


2 Ante, xxxvi. 497 f. 
* Its provisions are represented by the first section of the printed act (Statutes 
of the Realm, tv. i. 526). 
* Cf. The Tragidie of Ferrex and Porrex (1570), Act V, Scene ii. 
Right meane I his or hers upon whose name 
The people rest by meane of natiue line, 
Such one so borne within your natiue land, 
Such one preferre, and in no wise admitte 
The heauie yoke of forreine gouernance : 
Let forreine titles yelde to publike wealth. 
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presented to the house renewed the attack, Its purport was given 
by an anonymous diarist of the session as follows : 


First that whosoeuer in her lyfe tyme [i.e. Elizabeth’s] hath doone or 
shall make claime to the imperiall crowne of this Realme, that hee or they 
or their heires shalbe forebarred of any clayme, challenge or Title to be made 
to that crowne at anie tyme heereafter, and euery person who shall main- 
teyne that Title to be accompted a Traitor. And further that whosoeuer 
shall saie the court of parliament hath not auctoritie to enacte and to bynde 
the Title of the crowne, to be adiudged a Traitor. 


The intention is clear enough. The retrospective force of the act 
was meant to be fatal to the claims of Mary and her successors. 
It was a clever device to suggest the incorporation of the bill 
in the government’s. It solved the difficulty of introducing it 
in face of the queen’s opposition, and placed the government in 
adilemma. But success was by no means assured. Legal minds 
stuck at retrospective laws, and though some let their zeal for 
the cause silence their scruples, there was weighty support for 
the privy councillors who urged that the bills should be kept 
separate, thinking probably that Norton’s could be defeated in 
one house or the other, or at the worst that Elizabeth could 
quash it. Their counter-manceuvre failed, however. Both 
bills were entrusted to a committee with orders to join them, 
and when they reappeared in the house the essential character 
of Norton’s was unchanged.” A last effort was made to disjoin 
them, but failed again, this time by thirty-six voices only, and 
the next day the expanded bill was through the commons and 
the government was compelled to turn for help to the more pliant 
upper house.* Here they succeeded. The lords drew the sting 
of the bill for them. But the small majority in the commons 
was stubborn, and stomached the changes only after delay and 
conference. At length the bill was enacted as we now know it. 
Its retrospective force was taken away and the loss of a claimant’s 
title to the succession no longer involved the heir’s. Even so, 
one suspects that Elizabeth disliked it, and swallowed the diluted 
dose of Norton’s medicine only under compulsion.‘ 
One thing the session of 1571 made clear ; the queen was not 


1 Cotton MS. Titus F.1, fo. 138b; D’Ewes, p. 159b. Froude’s account of the 
events is in his History of England, ix. 437 f. 

* Commons’ Journals, i. 84; D’Ewes, pp. 162-5; Cotton MS. Titus F.1, fos. 142 a- 
143a; Fénelon, Correspondance diplomatique, iv. 57. 

> Commons’ Journals, i. 86; Trans. Devon Assoc. (1879), xi. 480. 

* Lords’ Journals, i. 683, 686, 688 ; Commons’ Journals, i. 88-90 ; Statutes of the 
Realm, tv. i. 526-8. In his journal of this session (Trans. Devon. Assoc. xi. 490) 
Hooker gives an interesting account of Elizabeth’s intervention at the moment of 
passing the bill, and of a speech which she made. Constitutionally the incident may 
be regarded as an impotent survival from the days before the Crown’s Tesponse was 
limited to aye or no. Also cf. Fénelon, op. cit., iv. 136. 
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likely to succeed in suppressing the succession agitation whilst 
the catholic Mary lived or retained her claims to the throne : 
and though Norton’s proposals were shorn of their real purpose, 
his assertion of parliament’s right to settle the succession sur- 
vived in the act, and doubtless seemed to his supporters to bring 
their goal nearer. 

On the eve of the new parliament, which met in May 1572, 
the Spanish and French ambassadors both noted a general 
expectation that the succession question would be dealt with 
in the coming assembly. In March Elizabeth had suffered from 
what Fénelon described as a great tortion of the stomach after 
eating fish. During three nights Leicester and Burghley had 
watched by her bed; and, as in 1562, her illness had caused the 
first stirrings of parties which, had she died, would probably have 
heralded civil strife. Fénelon thought that the queen had in 
consequence been reconciled to some manner of settling the 
succession. In this he was deceived. It was not the queen’s 
conversion but the Ridolfi plot that brought the question before 
parliament. Members’ passions were aroused, and as the least 
concession to their demands, they expected that Mary would be 
deprived of her title to the succession. Hence instead of a covert 
attack such as Norton’s had been, supported by a small majority 
in the commons and easily checkmated in the lords, there was now 
an open assault. The Hertford’ claim to the crown, so the 
Spanish ambassador said, was discussed in the commons—a bold 
act, if true, and one only to be explained by the nature of the 
crisis and Elizabeth’s delicate position.2 Both houses and her 
principal advisers were in favour of the bill against Mary, and 
she could no longer defend the Scottish queen from behind the 
scenes. She trod warily, but even so had openly to veto the bill, 
for her quibble about la royne s’advisera deceived no one. Went- 
worth had his share in these events, but unfortunately we know 
too little about it. 

Elizabeth’s vigilance was matched against the tenacity of the 
commons. In 1575/6 the Spanish ambassador reported that 
those who had wished to revive the succession question that 
session had been silenced, and in 1580/1 that the lord keeper had 
forbidden its discussion in his opening speech.* But the fever of 
anxiety continued to possess people and was aggravated by an 
atmosphere of plots. In July 1584 William of Orange was 
assassinated: the nerves even of statesmen were shattered ; 
and the bond of association was circulated about the country, 
pledging all who signed it to pursue to the death any one in 
favour of whose title to the crown the death of Elizabeth might 


1 Fénelon, iv. 411, 426; Span. Cal., Eliz., ii. 390. 
2 Span. Cal., Eliz., ii. 393. 3 [bid. ii. 529; iii. 81. 
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be plotted. Its spirit was the spirit of lynch law. The wrath 
against Mary which Elizabeth had successfully quenched in the 
parliaments of 1571 and 1572 burst forth anew, and when 
parliament met in November a bill for the queen’s safety was 
framed with the same passionate disregard of justice that the 
bond of association had revealed. It disabled from their right 
to the throne any by whom or for whom an attempt was made 
against the queen’s life. Probably it disabled their heirs also, 
and contained a section giving statutory approval to the bond of 
association. For the substance of the bill the council seems to 
have been responsible; although it was framed, or at least 
sponsored, by a committee of the lower house. But there were 
many people who had refused to sign the bond of association, 
and there were many members of the house of commons who, 
having signed, -had repented upon reflexion. Its obligations were 
not consonant with God’s laws, nor yet with statute law, and 
when they heard its echo in the new bill they listened in sad 
silence.2 Their passive resistance may have rallied Elizabeth 
to an assertion of her own wishes, and on 18 December she inter- 
fered tactfully in the interests of justice. She thanked the house 
for its care for her and approved of its proposals, but would 
have those touched by the act heard in their own defence before 
they were deprived of their titles ; and further, would ease the 
conscience of any who had signed the bond of association, by 
taking away, presumably, the proviso which gave statutory 
approval to it.* 

The bill was dropped and a new one framed by a committee 
of the house. An outline of a bill has survived which actually 
follows the queen’s suggestions.‘ By its provisions loss of title 


1 The contents of the bill as first put forward are probably given in State Papers, 
Dom., Eliz., clxxvi, no. 34. This paper is in the attorney-general Popham’s hand, 
and I take it to be an outline of the various acts which the government proposed to 
initiate this session. Jbid. no. 11 is a proviso giving statutory approval to the bond of 
association. Burghley’s endorsement on it, ‘xv Janu.’, must be wrong, for this is 
clearly the proviso which on 18 December Elizabeth said she would take away. 

* Lansdowne MS. 98, fo. 14. This is endorsed by Burghley, ‘ Janu. 1584. Mr. 
Digges discourse uppon the association’. There is a copy in State Papers, Dom., 
Eliz., elxxvi, no. 26, which Froude used, but it contains no clue to the author’s identity. 
The author was a member of parliament, but the omission of Digges’s name from the 
Official Return may be due to the Return being defective. 

* D’Ewes, p. 341 b. Digges gives the following summary of the queen’s message : 
‘hir Maiestie would not consent that eny one should be poonished for the faulte of 
an other, but every one beare the burden of their owen faulte, Nor that eny thinge 
should passe in that Acte that should be repugnant to the Lawe of God or the Lawe 
of Natuer, Or greevouse to the conscience of eny of hir good subiectes. Or that should 
not abyde the viewe of the worlde aswell enemyes as frendes, aswell in forraine 
Nations as at home. That hir maiesties confydence was in God onely for hir safetie, 
And singularly well lyked of the zeale of any such hir Maiesties faithfull subiectes as 
desired with upright conscience to serve hir and God together’ (Lansdowne MS. 98, 
fo. 15). * State Papers, Dom., Eliz., clxxvi, no. 24. 
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was to be suffered only if those on whose behalf any attempt was 
made against the Crown had assented to it, and the accused were 
to be heard in their defence either personally or by deputy ; no 
mention was made of pursuing them to the death, and the titles 
of their heirs were not specifically involved. The full story of the 
new bill we do not know. The committee was a long time framing 
it. But as it finally passed into law it did not fully reflect the 
queen’s wishes, for the clause in the outline which definitely 
conceded to the accused the right to defend themselves was 
omitted. Nevertheless, if I construe it aright, it did get rid of the 
objectionable character of the earlier bill, and only those were to 
lose their titles to the throne ‘ by whom or by whose means assent 
or privity ’ any invasion or rebellion or attempt against the queen’s 
life should be made. Moreover, the bond of association was 
stripped of its most objectionable features, for it was not to be 
construed except in conformity with the act. Unfortunately 
the act is badly worded, and with the bond of association in 
their minds, rather than the trial of Mary Queen of Scots, 
historians have usually assumed—erroneously I think—that it 
nullified the title of any one in whose favour, merely, plots were 
hatched.” 

We cannot leave this act without telling the interesting 
history that lies behind its second clause, for it brings out most 
forcibly the fear of the future which possessed even Burghley’s 
mind and which we shall see was the spring of Wentworth’s 
activity. The second clause, setting up a tribunal to discover 
and punish the guilty in the event of the queen’s death by violence, 
is only a remnant of a larger scheme. Burghley was tormented 
by the thought that under the usual constitutional procedure 
anarchy must follow the murder of the queen, for with her death 
all appointments to office would lapse, and the collapse of govern- 
ment would play into the hands of the murderers. To guard 
against this he devised a scheme for an organized interregnum, 

_ which he proposed to embody in the act for the queen’s safety. 
Two outlines of his proposals exist in his own handwriting, and 


1 Statutes of the Realm, tv. i. 705. This passage, which I have abbreviated, states, 
so I think, the intention of the whole of the first clause. The clause goes on to provide 
that if the queen’s death results from any attempt against her life ‘ then every such 
person by or for whom any such act shall be executed and their issues being any wise 
assenting or privy to the same’ shall be excluded from their title to the crown. In 
the Statutes of the Realm the passage is so punctuated as to make the words that 
T have italicized refer only to ‘ their issues’. Statutes, however, are without punctua- 
tion, and the qualification surely applies also to the words ‘every such person’. 
If it applies in the case of the greatest crime, then a maiore it applies in the case of the 
lesser crimes. As a matter of fact the act was interpreted as I have interpreted it at 
the trial of Mary Queen of Scots. 

2 Cf. Pollard, Political Hist., 1547-1603, p. 387; Creighton, Queen Elizabeth 
(new ed.), p. 214: Pollen, Queen Mary and the Babington Plot, p. exciii. 
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a full draft with his revisions. All persons in authority at the 
time of the queen’s murder were to retain their offices ; a grand 
council was to come into being which would govern the realm 
and punish those responsible for the assassination ; parliament 
and convocation were to be summoned in order to settle the 
succession, and, that the danger of elections might be avoided, 
their membership was to be the same as in the last assemblies 
held during the queen’s life. The réle allotted to parliament 
is striking. For a time it was to act virtually as a sovereign 
body. Members of the grand council were to appear before it, 
make report of all their proceedings, and submit the continuance, 
cessation, or alteration of their authority or of their numbers 
and the ratification of their acts to its judgement. Each house, 
moreover, was to appoint ten of its members to take over control 
of the finances, and the council was empowered to conclude 
treaties and utilize the forces of the realm only until the parliament 
should declare otherwise. Had the scheme prospered the act 
would have been one of our most significant constitutional 
documents. Unfortunately it foundered, and only a miserable 
wreck survived. The grand council was converted into a tribunal. 
All else was swept away. There can be little doubt that Elizabeth 
would not tolerate such vulgar prying into the mysteries of 
government. The estate of monarchy could not but have been 
prejudiced by the scheme. It savoured of popularity and must 
have violated her regal sense. 

With the parliament of 1586-7 we come to the end of our 
introduction. Hitherto there had been no lack of members only 
too eager to raise the question of the succession. Baffled in their 
attempts to persuade Elizabeth to name her heir, they had fallen 
back upon the alternative of destroying Mary’s title to the throne, 
by which means they would have rid themselves of their worst 
fears. With great courage Elizabeth had consistently withstood 
them, but the torrent of public wrath at last became too strong 
for her and Mary was executed. That unhappy event solved the 
acutest of the succession problems, and though uncertainty still 
reigned many people were now content to let time work out its 
own solution. Even those who still remained faithful to the 
cause found their passion dulled by the passing of a great fear, 
and were the more easily cowed into silence by the well-known 
opposition of the queen. Save in the secrets of men’s minds 
the cause was dead, unless some leader of outstanding courage and 


? State Papers, Dom., Eliz., clxxvi, nos. 22, 30, 39. Also cf. no. 28. Burghley 
may have partly derived his ideas from a discourse, probably written by Digges 
(ibid. no. 32). I impute the authorship of the discourse to Digges because in his other 
discourse upon the association to which I have already referred, he mentions ‘ this 
other short treatise ’, which I take to be this. 
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pertinacity would dare to breathe new life into it. Such a leader 
was Peter Wentworth. 

Wentworth had been interested in the succession question 
since about 1563, and had played some part—though what, we 
are hardly aware—in the parliamentary agitation against Mary. 
It was some time in the eighties, however, that he seriously 
devoted himself to the cause, and his first concern was to write 
a pamphlet for which he had long been gathering material. 
This was his Pithie Exhortation to her Maiestie for Establishing her 
Succession to theCrown. It was written probably in 1587! and later 
handed to Dr. Thomas Sparke, a Buckinghamshire minister, to 
be reviewed. Sparke professed to have set its arguments in better 
order and to have mollified its harsh phrases, but whether in 
revising it Wentworth undid much of his pruning, or not, the 
work is remarkably outspoken.” 

As its title implies, the pamphlet is addressed to the queen, 
and its object is to urge her speedily to summon a parliament, 
there to have all titles and claims to the succession examined, 
and then forthwith by its authority to make known the rightful 
heir. The exhortation is supported by arguments, some charac- 
teristic of the whole succession agitation, others of Wentworth 
himself; and biblical, classical, and historical allusions abound 
to give point and weight to them. It is usual, says Wentworth, 
early in the pamphlet, for the Holy Ghost to call princes ‘ Gods 
and nursing Fathers and nursing mothers vnto his Church’. 
These titles ‘ proue the honorablenesse and lawfulnesse of your 
high callings, against all Anabaptisticall spirites’; but they 
also ‘teache you your duties’, which include provision for the 
future. An uncertain succession can only result in extreme 
confusion and the subversion of the realm, and if you would not 
have God regard you as ‘ one that had denied the faith, and so 
worse than an infidell ’, you must perform this Christian duty of 
settling the succession. Moses, David, and Hezekiah, the Medes, 
Persians, and Romans, Henry VIII, all furnish him with quota- 
tions or stories to intensify the obloquy which a refusal would 
merit. Drawing upon his imagination and echoing the fears of 
his contemporaries he gives a harrowing picture of the state 
of England if Elizabeth should die and no successor be known. 
Competitors and their supporters will be up in arms ; common 
people, unacquainted with their titles, will be at their wits’ end, 
not knowing what part to take and yet driven to take some ; 

1 Wentworth said that he wrote the pamphlet six years before the parliament of 
1592/3 (Add. MS, 24664, fo. 44 b). It was published surreptitiously by his friends in 
1598, after his death. 

2 Sparke’s confession, Harleian MS. 6846, fo. 101. Also see his tract, A Brotherly 


Persuasion to Unitie... (1607), pref. There is an account of Sparke in the Dict. 
of Nat. Biog. 
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and soon the whole realm will be rent into as many shivers as 
there be competitors. Party will consume and devour party, 
and the land be so weakened that it will become an easy prey 
to foreign enemies. The strong will be slain in the field, children 
and infants murdered in every town; the rich will not be able 
to say, ‘ This is mine’, but they, as well as the poor, will think 
themselves happy if they may have their lives for a prey; 
religion will be laid in the dust, and neither God nor man will be 
regarded.? 

But the interests of the queen no less demand the settlement 
of the succession, says Wentworth ; for the strength of princes 
and the safety of their thrones depend principally upon this, 
‘that they alienate not the hearts of their subiectes from them, 
by their vnkinde and mercielesse dealing towardes them’. The ~ 
story of Rehoboam drives his point home. What arguments 
he can conceive might be advanced against a settlement, these 
he answers. The more difficult the elucidation of the titles, the 
more dangerous is delay; and as for the supposed-danger to 
Elizabeth’s person in naming a successor, even supposing the 
fears to be well grounded, yet the perils of the realm are great 
and palpable and duty is to be preferred to our own safety. 
With shrewdness he reminds the queen that Esther did not shrink 
from entering Ahasuerus’s presence to save her people. 


Towards the close of the pamphlet comes a passage of amazing 
daring : 


True and vnfained loue doeth euen force vs to vtter vnto you (our most 
deare and natural Soueraigne) that when soeuer it sall please God to 
touche you with the pangs of death (as die most certainlie you shall, 
and howe soone is knowne to none but to the Lord onlie) if your Maiestie 
doe not settle the succession in your life-time, which God for his mercies 
sake long prolong, we do greatlie feare, that your grace shall, then, finde 
such a troubled soule and conscience, yea, ten thousand helles in your 
soule, euen such bitter vexation of soule and hart for the perilling of the 
Church of God, and of your naturall countrie, as to be released therof, 
you would giue the whole world, if you had it. . . . Wee beseeche your 
Maiestie to consider, whither your noble person is like to come to that 
honorable burial, that your honorable progenitours haue had . . . if your 
successor be not setled before your death. . . . Wee doe assure our selues, 
that the breath shal! be no sooner out of your body . . . but that al your 
nobility, counsellours, and whole people will be vp in armes . . . and then it 
is to be feared . . . that your noble person shall lye vpon the earth vnburied, 
as a dolefull spectacle to the worlde. .. . Againe, we feare ... that... 
you shall leaue behind you such a name of infamie throughout the whole 
world . . . that the forethinking therof, cannot ... but deepelie grieue 
and wound your honorable, pitifull and tender heart.” 


1 Cf. the closing speech in Gorboduc, Act V. 
* Pithie Exhortation . . (1598). 
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About three months before the parliament of 1588/9 Went- 
worth handed his pamphlet to John Blundeville of Banbury, 
a schoolmaster, to be written out in a fair hand, telling him that 
it was ‘ a supplicacion to be deliuered by the Courte of Parliament 
vnto her Maiestie’.1 He was intending to revive the succession 
agitation. Unfortunately for his plans parliament met shortly 
after the defeat of the Armada, and the time could hardly have 
been less propitious for stirring up controversies. Perhaps he 
recognized this, but he was much too conscious of the urgency 
of his suit to abandon it altogether, and as an alternative to 
parliamentary action he tried to see Burghley and induce him 
personally to prevail upon the queen to settle the succession. It 
was of no use. Burghley simply denied him his presence, though 
he made three or four attempts to see him during the session. 
Wentworth, however, was not a man who readily forsook his 
plans, and in the spring of 1590 he came to London again and 
renewed his approaches. It may have been then, or perhaps it 
was in the. previous year in parliament time, that he wrote him 
a ‘sharpe, yet trew louinge letter’. Whichever it was, the 
honourable and gentle reply that he received gave Wentworth 
an opening for a further letter on 9 May, in which he chided the 
statesman for the long-continued displeasure and heavy counte- 
nance he had shown towards him ; as though he had given cause 
for offence when in reality he had sought to load him with the 
greatest honour and benefits that could be wished, to win him 
the favour of God, the queen, and the whole realm, great love, 
a good name, an easy conscience ; and these by persuading him 
to perform a service which his place, his honour, and his duty 
bade him perform. Burghley answered with a courteous letter 
reassuring Wentworth of his good opinion of him.” Nothing 
more was to be expected, for, whatever his personal views, he was 
too wise a man to venture further. Wentworth now forsook 
Burghley and pinned his faith on a Dr. Moffat, to whom he gave 
his Pithie Exhortation so that he might move the earl of Essex 
and have it presented to the queen. Unfortunately Moffat sent 
it to a tailor’s shop to be copied, copies got abroad, and the 
secret being out, Wentworth was sent for by the privy council.* 
This was in August 1591, and on the fifteenth his appearance was 
entered in the council register. He was committed a close prisoner 
to the Gatehouse, and an order was issued for the search of his 
house and of Mr. Anthony Cope’s where last he abode, ‘ for all 
letters, bookes, or writinges whatsoever that may concern .. . 


1 Blundeville’s confession, Harleian MS. 6846, fo. 92. 
* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cexxxii, nos. 16, 19. 


8 Ibid. ecxl, no. 214. * owte of cobblers and taylors shoppes’, is misread in the 
Calendar, Also cf. Harleian MS. 6846, fos. 90, 92. 
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matter that hath bene or may be intended to be moved in 
Parliament, and especially suche notes, collections, books or papers 
as conteine matter towchinge the establishing of the succession ’.* 

Wentworth was incorrigible. Whilst under restraint he turned 
his mind, not to submission and apology which might have 
reduced his term of imprisonment, but to the old plan of winning 
Burghley over to his cause. Two letters of his are extant, written 
from the Gatehouse.” The one is a private note, without address 
or date, which was enclosed with a more formal letter. There 
can be little doubt that it was written to Burghley, and probably 
the enclosure to which it refers is the other surviving letter, 
addressed to him: although the date of this—27 September— 
is rather longer after his committal than one might have expected. 
In the private note Wentworth explains why he said so little at 
his examination in defence of his pamphlet. The copy the 
councillors had was not made with his consent or knowledge ; in 
naming it ‘A booke of the heyre apparante ’ the lord chancellor 
so misdescribed it that he thought it could not be his, and it 
would have been the height of folly to justify anything the nature 
of which he was not sure of. However, he is prepared to acknow- 
ledge and justify his own work. Then he turns to entreat 
Burghley’s help in persuading the queen to settle the succession, 
and asks him to alter the more formal letter that he encloses, 
if he thinks fit, that he may rewrite it. For he presumes that the 
statesman will show it to the queen and in that way will be able 
to urge her to give heed to it without risking her wrath by raising 
the question himself. The enclosed letter is a lengthy epitome of 
Wentworth’s arguments for the naming of an heir, and is also 
an appeal to Burghley to induce the queen to adopt that policy. 
It is likely, Wentworth admits, that she will be offended when 
first she reads his Pithie Exhortation, but he is convinced that 
her rare wisdom and deep judgement will soon show her the force 
of his reasons. And though she be displeased, that would not 
trouble him, for the spirit of God in Solomon had said, ‘ The 
woundes of a louer are faythefull: and the kisses of an enemye 
are deceytfulle’; and he preferred ‘to wounde her maiestie 
faythefully, thereby seekinge her preservation ’. 

On 21 November Wentworth was set free from the Gatehouse 
upon his own bonds and confined to the house of one unnamed 
in Whitechapel. In all he was under restraint twenty-five weeks 
and five days, and his final release therefore came on or about 
11 February 1591/2. It was lenient treatment, compared at 
least with that meted out to Roger Edwards, who had written 

1 Dasent, Acts of the Privy Council, xxi. 392-3. 


2 State Papers, Dom., Eliz., ecxl, nos. 21, 21'. 
3 Add. MS. 24664, fo. 51 a. 
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a tract, Castra Regis, in 1567/8, opposing a settlement of the 
succession, and, when copies of the tract got abroad, had been 
fined £500 and imprisoned in the Tower for fifteen months, 
despite the fact that he had advocated what was the queen’s 
policy. Wentworth’s impression that Burghley looked upon 
his cause with favour may therefore have been correct. At the 
council table, so he said, Burghley affirmed that he had thrice 
read his pamphlet and was assured that its arguments were 
true; the queen, however, had determined ‘ that that question 
should be suppressed so long as euer she liued ’.2, With whatever 
justification, Wentworth was coming to believe that his campaign 
might be permitted. In prison he had written his short treatise, 
afterwards appended to the Pithie Exhortation, answering the 
objection that the king of Scots would become an enemy of 
England if a settlement of the succession were arrived at and 
proved unfavourable to him; and he declared that he wrote 
it at the instance of privy councillors. His strong imagination 
led him on to conceive that the queen had seen and approved 
of his book, and when a parliament was called for February 
1592/3, he assured himself for a time—or at any rate he assured 
others—that it was called to discuss the settlement of the 
succession.® 
The parliament of 1592/3 has had an ill fame in the history 
of parliamentary liberties, what with its cryptic definition of 
free speech, ‘ your privilege is aye or no’, and the savage punish- 
ment that befell Wentworth for meddling with the succession 
question. But constitutional history, above all, has been rich 
in fiction, and that ill fame has little more substance than a 
myth. As the ‘aye or no’ speech has been corrected,’ so now 
must we discard the conventional explanation of Wentworth’s 
imprisonment ; and for the same reason, namely, that we have 
sounder authorities than D’Ewes’s Journals. Not indeed that 
D’Ewes’s account is so lamentably wrong over Wentworth’s 
activities : we must determine later what reliance can be placed 
upon it. But instead of depending upon a partial and misleading 
': narrative, we can now reconstruct our story from the original 
depositions and confessions of Wentworth and his associates, 
which were preserved by the lord keeper, Puckering, and after 
passing into the Baker collection of manuscripts, found their 
way through the Harleian library into the British Museum.® 
The story they present is a very detailed and surprising one. 


1 See the edition of the tract by the Roxburghe Club (1846). 

® Pithie Exhortation (1598), the ‘ Discourse ’, p. 3. 

3 Cf. the various confessions and depositions of 1592/3, Harleian MS. 6846, fos. 88, 
92, 94, 96, 97. 4 Ante, xxxi. 128. 

5 Harleian MS. 6846, fo. 65f. There are transcripts, ibid. 7042, fo. 171 f. 
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As we have seen, Wentworth seems to have persuaded 
himself, at least momentarily, that the opportunity which he 
had been seeking for some time was to be afforded him in the 
coming parliament. He was determined that it should not be 
lost ; indeed, that it should be forced, if it was not afforded : and 
so he set to work with his preparations before the assembly met. 
He talked to his friends in the country; evidently he busied 
himself also in the parliamentary elections, for he told a friend 
that ‘he had travayled into dyuerse places and laboured to pro- 
cure such Burgesses as might fauour the .. . cause’. Finally he 
brought with him to London all the papers necessary for his 
campaign: a speech with which he was to introduce the succes- 
sion question in the commons ; a bill ready drafted with blanks 
to be filled in after parliament had determined the order of the 
succession ; perhaps a petition to the house of lords for its 
co-operation, although here Wentworth differed from other 
deponents in asserting that it was not written out ; a petition of 
both houses to the queen; a thanksgiving to be offered if she 
acceded to their request, and a rejoinder for a possible refusal ; 
his Pithie Exhortation, written out anew by Blundeville; and 
perhaps notes of objections that might be raised against his 
plans, and answers to them.’ 

Parliament was opened on Monday, 19 February, and then 
adjourned until the Thursday. On Tuesday, 20 February, 
Wentworth met a friend, Black Oliver St. John, cousin to Oliver 
St. John of Bedfordshire, the brother of Lord St. John.* He 
asked him to come to Lincoln’s Inn the next day to the chambers 
of Humphrey Winch, member for Bedford, and to bring any 
honest gentlemen with him whom he knew, for he meant ‘to 
acquaynte certeyne with some things he had donne and purposed 
to deale in this parlement that if they dislyked anye thinge the 
same mighte be corrected by them, if theye lyked it that then 
they might promise to further the same in the best sort theye 
mighte’. So far as we know, this St. John was not a member 
of parliament.* Perhaps he had sought election but had been 
defeated. In any event he appears to have been in close collabora- 
tion with Wentworth and to have acted as his lieutenant in the 
campaign, an undertaking doubly dangerous for a private person. 
He had been at Wentworth’s house the previous summer and 


' 4 Robert Lynford’s deposition, Harleian MS. 6846, fo. 96. 

* Harleian MS. 6846, fos. 65-108, passim. 

® See Dict. of Nat. Biog. (orig. ed.), 1. 150b; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser., vii. 27; 
Letters of Lord Carew to Sir Thomas Rowe (Camden Soc.), pp. 140-3. 

* An Oliver St. John was member for Cirencester in 1592/3, but he is usually said to 
have been the Wiltshire St. John, afterwards Viscount Grandison, and I assume this 
to be correct since Winch was doubtful whether Black Oliver was a member (Harleian 
MS. 6846, fo. 81). The writ and return for the borough are missing. ~ 
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had talked with him about the succession, and had then spread 
amongst country gentlemen Wentworth’s belief that the question 
would be dealt with in the next parliament. He had spoken to 
Sir John and Oliver St. John of Wiltshire, to a Mr. Butler who 
had been with him at Wentworth’s house, and to two Sussex 
gentlemen, Mr. Hobson and Mr. White ; and since the meeting 
of parliament he had spoken to his cousin Oliver and to a member 
named Peck.! Probably these are only a few of the people he 
approached, for he was not likely to expose the full measure of 
his activities to the privy council. On the Tuesday night after 
meeting Wentworth he saw Richard Blount of Sussex, son-in-law 
of Lord Delaware and member for Lymington, with whom he had 
already spoken about the matter, and invited him to the meeting. 
Similarly he invited Henry Apsley of Gray’s Inn, one of the 
members for Hastings, a man, he said, fearful to offend and of 
good judgement in the laws of the land. Wentworth for his part 
called on Richard Stephens of the Middle Temple, a member 
for Newport in Cornwall, left his Pithie Exhortation and another 
of the papers with him for perusal, and coming for them the next 
morning told him of the meeting and persuaded him to attend. 
On the Wednesday morning these five, along with Oliver 
St. John of Bedfordshire, and Winch, met at the latter’s chambers. 
Blount was uneasy about the legality of the meeting and the 
trustworthiness of those present—an ominous sign ; but he was 
reassured. The morning was spent in reading and discussing 
some of the papers which Wentworth had brought to town with 
him, and after dinner two more hours were passed in reviewing 
the others. Knowing how downright was Wentworth’s language, 
we are not surprised that the tone of his writings was generally 
disliked. The speech was especially offensive, for Wentworth 
had let his homilies upon the duties of the queen and councillors 
run without restraint. Altogether, his lack of moderation was 
not likely to stay the fears of men who had but little experience 
of parliament, and most of whom were more diffident, or certainly 
more cautious than himself. Consequently it was proposed by 
some that the campaign in parliament should be opened with the 
petition to the queen, and that the bill should be proceeded with 
only after receiving her sanction. To this Wentworth was 
opposed. He feared, as Blount said, ‘lest if her Maiesty once 
misliked it and reiect it, in duty then it could not be offred ’ ; 
and he advanced the argument that the house was not possessed 
of the matter nor would meddle therein without a bill. The 


1 St. John’s confession, Harleian MS. 6846, fo. 88. Probably Wentworth’s other 
friends talked also, and one is reminded of Doleman’s statement that in Amsterdam 
it was presumed the succession question would be discussed this session (A Conference 
about the next Succession .. ., by R. Doleman, 1594, pref.). 
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uneasiness was not dispelled by this argument, and Wentworth 
was urged to consult some old, discreet, and grave parliament 
men, James Morice and Serjeant Yelverton being mentioned 
amongst others. To Yelverton Wentworth would not agree, 
because he was too timid ; and he went on to justify his lack of 
trust in great parliament men by telling of their breach of faith 
in earlier undertakings of his. To consult Morice, however, he 
readily agreed. The papers were then handed to Winch, Stephens, 
and Apsley to be looked over at their leisure, and the meeting 
broke 

The following morning, Thursday, Wentworth went to see 
Morice according to his promise. Of the interview we have 
Morice’s account, which reflects very well the change that had 
taken place in the attitude of many prominent men towards the 
problem of the succession. The old certainty of the need for 
a settlement had weakened, doubtless in consequence of Mary’s 
death ; in some minds, as in Morice’s, it had vanished ; and the 
dominant feeling was one of fear to touch the subject. When 
Wentworth told him that he wished to consult him about moving 
the succession in parliament, ‘Succession!’ was his comment, 
‘ what is he that dare meddle with it ?” He reminded Wentworth 
of his late trouble over the same cause, and tried to dissuade 
him from his plans. When Wentworth came to see him the next 
day for his opinion on the speech that had been left with him, 
Morice’s attitude was unchanged. He disapproved uncompromis- 
ingly of the whole scheme, pouring scorn on Wentworth’s writings, 
refused to be a party to a conference on this or any other parlia- 
mentary subject, and recalled Wentworth’s imprisonment for the 
conference on religious questions in 1586/7. He was sceptical of 
the other’s optimism, and prophesied an instant inhibition from 
the queen. Moreover, he confessed that he himself had been 
converted by Dr. Wotton to the view that it was neither safe 
for the queen nor good for the realm to deal in the matter. In 
high dudgeon Wentworth left him.? 

That afternoon, Friday, there was to have been a further 
conference at Winch’s chambers. Black Oliver St. John met 
Blount in the morning and invited him to attend. He refused. 
From the first he had been uneasy in his mind, and was not 
reassured when on the Wednesday, after the conference, he had 


1 This account is pieced together from the various papers in Harleian MS. 6846, 
fo. 65f. For the parliamentary seats of the members named, see the Official Return. 

2 Morice’s confession, Harleian MS. 6846, fo. 108. Morice inserted this confession 
in his account of his imprisonment—or rather, restraint—this session. That account 
is in the Baker MSS. at Cambridge (vol. xl) and is entitled, ‘ A Remembrance of certein 
matters concerninge the Clergye and theire Jurisdiccion’. I am indebted to Miss 
M. B. Hume of Radcliffe College, U.S.A., for calling my attention to the references 
to Wentworth and for lending me her transcript of the document. - 
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met Sir Thomas West and been advised not to proceed any 
farther unless it was agreed to open the campaign by petitioning 
the queen. The lord keeper’s speech on the Thursday had 
confirmed his fears... What was the attitude of the others, or 
who were invited to the second conference, we do not know, 
for it was never held. News of Wentworth’s scheming had 
leaked out, and within an hour or two of seeing Morice he was 
summoned before a number of privy councillors and committed 
to prison.” 

For reasons which we shall examine later it seems probable 
that the council did not immediately learn of the conference at 
Winch’s chambers, but when they did, all who were implicated 
were summoned before Lord Keeper Puckering, Lord Buckhurst, 
and Sir Robert Cecil, and examined. Notes were taken of the 
examinations, and these, along with a number of the confessions 
written by the accused, form the body of papers from which our 
narrative has been constructed. The first in date is Apsley’s 
confession on 10 March. Stephens’s, which bears no date, may 
have been as early or earlier. The next is the first of two sets of 
questions submitted to Wentworth, along with his replies: the 
date is 12 March, just over a fortnight, be it noted, after his first 
summons before the council. On the same day or the following 
Winch was examined, and on the 13th and 14th he wrote out 
two confessions. Blount was examined on 13 March, and Black 
Oliver St. John wrote a deposition on the 14th. With further 
details in their hands the councillors re-examined Wentworth 
on the 14th, and on the 17th Morice was before them and wrote 
an account of his interview with Wentworth. Blundeville and 
Sparke were sent for and examined on 22 and 27 March respec- 
tively, and one Robert Lynford added some details of a con- 
versation which Wentworth had with Mr. Bulkley before coming 
to the parliament. From a memorandum of Puckering’s we 
learn that Oliver St. John of Bedfordshire, and Wentworth’s son, 
who had handled his father’s papers, were also examined. But 
their depositions have not survived. 

Wentworth showed something of the old stubbornness in his 
examinations. Some questions he had to be charged upon his 
allegiance to answer ; others he refused to answer. At first he 
was apparently unaware that the council had knowledge of the 
conference at Lincoln’s Inn. His early answers in the first 
examination avoided any mention of the conference or of any 
actions since the summoning of parliament. The government 
wanted information about all his activities since the parliament 
of 1588/9, evidently suspecting that he had conducted propaganda 


1 Blount’s confession, Harleian MS. 6846, fo. 75. 
* Ibid. fo. 108; Baker MSS. (Cambridge), xl. 31. 
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and organized a party in the country ; and Wentworth seized 
upon the range of time in their questions to conceal what he had 
done since 1592. As the questions succeeded one another, 
however, he must have realized that the secret was out. The 
fifth cornered him, and he was compelled upon his allegiance to 
divulge the names of Stephens and Winch. Even so, one would 
be unaware from his answers that a conference had been held or 
a parliamentary campaign planned. It was the others who gave 
the council its material evidence. Between this first examination 
on 12 March and the second surviving one on the 14th, there may 
have been an intermediate examination, the details of which 
have not come down to us. On 14 March the council merely 
wished to discover where the papers were that he had had at 
Winch’s chambers, and how far Morice and Yelverton were 
implicated in his schemes. One answer of Wentworth’s on this 
occasion deserves notice: he would not, he said, give up the 
draft of his speech, since it was to have been delivered in parlia- 
ment, where speech was free, and he claimed the privilege of 
parliament in refusing to show it.? 

As a result of the inquiry Wentworth remained in the Tower 
and Stephens in the Fleet. Winch, Apsley, Blount, and Oliver 
St. John of Bedfordshire do not appear to have been imprisoned 
nor to have been stayed from attending the parliament. They 
were merely bound over by recognizances on 14 March not to 
leave London or Westminster without licence, and to appear 
when summoned ; and all save St. John, and perhaps even he, 
had to sign an agreement not to disclose the proceedings at 
the inquiry, nor to confer with any one about the succession, but 
to report any news of such a conference that they might hear.* 
What happened to Black Oliver St. John we do not know. He 
can hardly have escaped punishment. It looks as though a 
number of succession pamphlets were found in his rooms, judging 
from the questions put to Wentworth ; and no doubt his offence 
was exaggerated by his not being a member of parliament. 
Morice was already under restraint at the house of Sir John 
Fortescue for delivering two bills into the commons which 
entrenched upon the queen’s ecclesiastical supremacy ; and his 
association with Wentworth, innocent though it was of real 
offence, simply deepened Elizabeth’s displeasure with him.* 

So far we have proceeded with our narrative entirely from the 
new sources. They leave a gap in the story, however, and we 
must now turn to D’Ewes’s account of what happened this session. 

1 Harleian MS. 6846, fos. 67 f. 

* Reference to one or other of these members this session will be found in D’ Ewes, 
pp. 474 a, 475 b, 489 b, 501 b, 512 b. 

* Harleian MS. 6846, fos. 73,77; Birch, Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, i. 96. 

* Baker MSS. xl. 128. 
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It is taken from an anonymous member’s diary of the parliament, 


and the important passages, which appear under Saturday, 
24 February, are the following : 


This day Mr. Peter Wentworth and Sir Henry Bromley delivered a 
Petition unto the Lord Keeper, therein desiring the Lords of the Upper 
House to be suppliants with them of the lower House unto her Majesty 
for Entailing the Succession of the Crown, whereof a Bill was readily 
drawn by them... . 

The day after . . . they were called before the Lord Treasurer, the Lord 
Buckhurst and Sir Thomas Heneage. The Lords intreated them favour- 
ably and with good Speeches; But so highly was her Majesty offended 
that they must needs commit them, and so they told them. Whereupon 
Mr. Peter Wentworth was sent Prisoner unto the Tower; Sir Henry 
Bromley and one Mr. Richard Stevens, to whom Sir Henry Bromley 
had imparted the matter, were sent to the Fleet, as also Mr. Welch the 
other Knight for Worcestershire. 

About this matter in the beginning of the Parliament was appointed 
a Committee to be had of many grave, wise and ancient Parliament men, 
which were of the House, but at this time few met at the place appointed, 
at least not such as were expected. 

It was appointed also at this time to Mr. Stevens to peruse the penning 
of the Petition that should have been delivered to that House, and to 
have provided a Speech upon the delivery of it... . What other things were 
done or spoken in that Conference, were, as I heard, confessed to some of 
the Privy-Council by some of those Parties that were present at that 
Conference. All that were there, except those before-named, went free 
and were never called in question that I heard of.1 


In the first place it will be noticed that the last two paragraphs 
read like a postscript giving later information, and that they are 
a fairly accurate, if only partial account of the events which 
I have described. Their chief error lies in the words ‘ was 
appointed a Committee’; but even here it may only be a sup- 
position of ours that the phrase refers to any action taken in 
parliament. The first paragraph, which is the one usually quoted, 
is at first sight perplexing. It is strange that no one has yet 
ventured to doubt the conventional interpretation of it. The 
Speaker was ill on the Saturday, no business was transacted 
in the lower house, and therefore any action taken by Wentworth 
and Bromley could only have been by way of a private venture. 
That in fact it is inaccurate we now know, since Wentworth was 
first summoned before the council on the Friday and not on the 
Saturday. But admitting that anything which these two mem- 
bers did was extra-parliamentary,” we have yet to probe the truth 
that may lie in the paragraph. 

1 D’Ewes, pp. 470-1. 
? If further proof were needed that no parliamentary action was taken, Wentworth 


‘ 
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So far Bromley has been deliberately excluded from our 
narrative. We do not possess his depositions, nor do we possess 
Walshe’s, though no doubt these and others once existed ; and 
only in Stephens’s confession is there a reference to him. The 
reference is as follows : 


It is allreadie confessed and knowen, what I said to Sir Henry Bromley 
knight. The said Sir Henrie meetinge me in Fleete streate in the eueninge 
on the friday night, told me, that he had bene examined before some of 
the Lords of the counsell touchinge this matter, and had forborne to shew 
their Lordshippes, that he heard thereof by me, vntill he might haue my 
consent so to doe. I then answeared him, that I was lothe, that he should 
abide trouble through me, and had rather it lighted on my selfe; and so 
consented, that he might discouer my name to their honors.! 


This and the entry of the anonymous diarist given by D’Ewes 
furnish the only positive evidence about Bromley’s actions that 
I know of, except that Morice confirms the fact of his imprison- 
ment as an accomplice of Wentworth’s.? But the evidence will 
carry us a fair way if it is carefully reviewed. Wentworth and 
Bromley were first examined by a group of councillors on Friday, 
23 February. Bromley was not committed after this preliminary 
inquiry, although Wentworth was, if we may believe Morice. 
On the Saturday or Sunday a further examination took place 
which implicated Stephens, and probably Walshe also, unless 
he had likewise been before the council on the Friday. According 
to the anonymous diarist all four were thereupon committed. 
A fortnight elapsed and then came Apsley’s confession, which, if 
we omit Stephens’s undated confession, was the first of a series 
relating to the conference at Winch’s chambers on 21 February. 
We cannot, I think, regard these later examinations merely as 
a continuance of the earlier. The group of councillors was 
different, and the questions put to Wentworth on 12 March 
were not supplementary ones: they suggest rather the opening 
of a new inquiry ; and Wentworth, as I have already pointed out, 
appears to have been unaware beforehand that the secret of the 
conference was known. If Wentworth did not disclose the secret, 
there was no need for Bromley or Walshe to have done so, for 
neither were parties to the conference ; and as for Stephens, his 
remark, ‘ It is allreadie confessed and knowen, what I said to 
Sir Henry Bromley’, which comes in his later confession, may 
be taken to imply that when he was first examined on Saturday 
or Sunday, 24 or 25 February, he, like Wentworth, maintained a 


himself might be cited. In a letter to the council, written on 11 November 1593, he 
states: * And the bill and Petition the which I intended to preferr into the howse . . . 


I preferred them not into the howse ; but am punished for that I intended to preferr 
them ’ (Add. MS. 24664, fo. 44 b). 


* Harleian MS. 6846, fo. 98 b. 2 Baker MSS. xl. 131. 
VOL, XXXIX.—NO. CLIV. 
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discreet silence. However, if we infer that the government was 
ignorant of the conference when Wentworth, Stephens, Bromley, 
and Walshe were committed, we must postulate some other offence 
to account for their imprisonment, and so assume a widening of 
the earlier conspiracy. The connecting link is Stephens. It was 
he who involved Bromley in Wentworth’s schemes, and Bromley 
probably who involved Walshe. 

The difficulty, however, is to discover what these four did, 
our only evidence being the anonymous diarist’s statement that 
Wentworth and Bromley presented a petition to the lord keeper ; 
but, as we have already accepted so much of this writer’s narra- 
tive, we may as well see what can be made of the statement. 
If we remember that at the last parliament Wentworth tried to 
use Burghley as an agent, it is not altogether incredible that 
this session he tried to use Puckering. For such an attempt 
Bromley would have been useful, since he was the son and heir 
of the late lord keeper ; and it is possible that he and. Wentworth 
approached Puckering in the hope of winning him over to support 
their cause, and either facilitate in some way or other the joint 
action of the two houses of parliament, or intervene for them 
with the queen. If the lord keeper was informed of their plans, 
then, whatever his own sympathies, as a privy councillor he was 
bound to disclose them ; and perhaps in this way Wentworth and 
Bromley came to be summoned before the council. Walshe was 
implicated, though how we do not know. 

However, the factor of probability is soon exhausted in this 
sort of speculation, and my suggestions are lame enough already. 
I find it difficult to believe that if Wentworth distrusted Yel- 
verton he trusted Puckering, and on the whole I think it safer 
to query the story of the petition and to leave the precise nature 
of Bromley and Walshe’s co-operation with Wentworth an 
unsolved problem. All we can say with assurance is that they 
must have been active in some way, news of which leaked out ; 
Stephens was involved as the link between Wentworth and 
Bromley ; and these four managed to confine their revelations 
to their own group, so that at first the council was unaware of 
the real extent of Wentworth’s actions. Our first-hand authorities 
tell us no more. Says Stephens, 


On the friday . . . Mr. Wentworth tolde me, that it was knowen abroad, 
that he meant to make the motion for the succession, and that he was 
sent for by the right honourable Mr. Vicechamberlein, but said he I will 
not hurt any of those, whose aduise I vse in this matter.! 


Here, where we might have expected it, there is no hint of the 
petition. It does not necessarily follow, because most of those 


1 Harleian MS. 6846, fo. 98 b. 
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who met at Winch’s chambers went free whereas Bromley and 
Walshe were imprisoned, that these two members had com- 
mitted a more heinous offence than the former. They were 
imprisoned before the council learnt of the conference, and since 
Winch, Apsley, and the rest showed in their confessions that 
without vigorous leadership they would have feared to do any- 
thing, Bromley and Walshe were sufficient scapegoats and their 
punishment a salutary lesson to the others. By silencing Went- 
worth the council had effectually scotched the succession agita- 
tion. No doubt, had that conference taken place which was 
intended on the Friday afternoon, Bromley and Walshe, and 
perhaps other new adherents, would have attended, and a con- 
spiracy which was marred at first by the timidity and inexperi- 
ence of its members might have become formidable. 

One point, however, we must make perfectly clear. None of 
these members of parliament were imprisoned for anything that 
they had said or done in parliament ; and when on 10 March 
Mr. Wroth moved in the commons that the house should sue to 
the queen for the release of its members, the privy councillors 
replied very much as they had done in 1586/7 : ‘ her Majesty had 
Committed them for Causes best known to her self, and for us to 
press her Majesty with this Suit, we should but hinder them whose 
good we seek.’ + 

Here we may conveniently turn aside to examine two manu- 
scripts in the British Museum.” The one is headed ‘ Peter Went- 
worth speech when the Queen would dissolue the parlament’ ; 
the other, ‘A speech by him deliuered for the Speaker to say 
vnto the Queene’. The first is a brief speech moving the Speaker 
to entreat the lords that they join in a message which he is to 
read to the queen. The second is the message. They assume 
a situation in which a bill has been introduced into the commons 
to settle the succession, a supplication sent to the queen for 
permission to proceed with it, and a subsidy and two-fifteenths 
offered to procure her approval. In reply the queen has intimated 
that on a certain day—so uncertain that blank spaces are left 
where the date should be—she will dissolve the parliament ; 
and she has therefore preferred to lose her supplies rather than 
settle the succession. At first sight the documents are puzzling. 
So far as we know there never was such a situation in Elizabeth’s 
reign. But the mystery vanishes when one recollects the various 
papers which Wentworth brought with him to the parliament 
of 1592/3. Among them was a reply written lest Elizabeth 
should deny parliament’s suit ; and one might suspect that the 
new manuscripts are transcripts of two of the very papers read 
at Winch’s chambers. But they are not. The threatened 

1 D’Ewes, p. 497. * Harleian MS. 1877, fos. 37 b-39. - 
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dissolution is a frill not alluded to in the 1592/3 depositions, and 
what meagre internal evidence there is suggests an earlier date. 
Wentworth remarked once that he had rough-hewed the bill and 
petition of 1592/3 twenty years before,’ and this speech and 
message therefore were probably discarded drafts, written some 
time in the eighties, out of which grew the reply to the queen’s 
possible refusal which he took to London with him in 1592/3. 

They are remarkable speeches, as bold in expression as any- 
thing of Wentworth’s that we know ; and it is easy to imagine 
from them what was the tone of some of the papers to which 
Winch and others took exception at their conference in Lincoln’s 
Inn. The first speech opens thus : 


Ah Mr. Speaker ther was neuer so dolefull a message sent by any 
Prince nor receaued by any Subiectes. See theffect therof and ponder 
grauely what it importeth. It is as much to say as her maiestie had rather 
refuse our reliefe of mony for the which (wee doubt the parlament was 
assembled) then her maiestie would see the state preserued. ‘Is this loue 
(Mr. Speaker) no surely : I cannot so take it, neither can I hold my peace 
for any displeasure, but I must needes earnestly require you, and the 
whole house presently to goe to the Quenes Maiestie with this message. . . . 
And albeit the speech (Mr. Speaker) wilbe iudged (of some here) to be ouer 
sharp I shall require them to consider that it is the opinions of the best 
surgeons, that dead flesh must haue domes corseyes to eat it out, it may 
otherwise perill the whole body. . 


The second speech, or message, first refers to the notice of 
parliament’s imminent dissolution, and then continues : 


[The nobles and commons] loue, they protest, your maiesties soule and 
body in most dutifull wise. And-therfore they haue willed me to shew 
your maiestie that they tremble lest that your maiestie should iustly 
deserue god his euerlasting wrath through wilfull and most lamentable and 
vnnaturall murther, they do meane the murther of an infinite number of 
your owne people and innocentes and that not for the sheding of one 
drop of blood only ; but for making rivers to run therof, and that, that is 
also most greuious vtterly to subuert the whole state... . And would 
not your maiestie haue the state preserued : but rather vtterly subuerted, 
with the mercilesse blood shedding of many bloody battailes, is this loue, 
ys this the loue that should be in your maiestie to your people. Art thou 
a king (saieth Seneca) and hast no time to be a king the which is as much 
to say as Bishopp Tunstall did interprett yt in his oration before your 
noble father. Art thou a king and dost nothing profitable for thy people. 
Art thou a king and seest thy people to haue vnsufficient law. Art thou 
a king and wilt not prouide a remedy for the mischeife of thy people. 
O England England how great ar thy sines towardes thy mercifull god, that 
he hath so alienated the harte of her that he hath sett ouer thee to be thy 
nource, that she should withold nourishing milk from thee, and force thee to 


1 Add. MS. 24664, fo. 44 b. 
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drinke thyne one distruction. . . . Thes vngodly and vnnaturall euills they 
cannot thinke or iudg to be in your maiestie as of your self and of your 
owne nature, but that your maiestie is drawen vnto it by some wicked 
charming spiritt of traiterous persuasion, or that your maiestie is overcome 
by some feminine conceipt. . . . They say, that they dare not depart the 
house without making knowne vnto your maiestie that when the knightes 
and burgesses of this house be retourned home into their seueral countries 
the question wilbe demaunded of them of the sodaine breaking vpp of the 
parlament. . . . [And when they explain the reason will it not] plainely shew 
in your maiestie a want of loue, and a carelesse regard vnto the state, will 
not this be perill to your person, will not this giue iust cause to coole 
or vtterly to alienate the mindes of the people from your maiestie, who 
(in reason) loue you : as they be beloued : let wise heades gesse, and fayth- 
full tounges vtter their hartes plainely. . . . They assure your maiestie 
{and here Wentworth is clearly making a personal confession] that 
they haue ben soundry times moued to deale in this matter by sondry 
people as gentlemen, preachers and countrye men: with some acquainted 
with some neuer seene before. But foolish feare so ouercame them that 
they durst not deale in it. Foolish feare (they say) because they feared 
your maiesties displeasure more then they right feared, wayed or con- 
sidered, your maiesties great and iminent daunger of god his high indigna- 
tion. .. . And they praise their god from the botome of their hartes, that 
he hath made them now so strong to deale therin: and they beseech the 
same good god to make them all as earnest with your maiestie, as the 
matter is earnest, for it importeth more (they say) then all ther heads ; 


_ and ten thouzand more be worth and therfore they ar not much to account 


of your maiesties present displeasure espetially sithence the sequell must 
needes bee, that nothing can or will please your maiestie so much as this 
their faythfull dealing with your maiestie for when your maiestie shall 
tourne vnto god with a broken harte and see your one daunger through 
your slacknes want of loue and dutifull consideracion to god and your 
people. . . . O what comfort of conscyence, what quietnes of mind and 
assurance of your person shall your maiestie be then in. . . | 


After referring to the rumour of the queen’s displeasure with 
the speech last used in the house, this being obviously the speech 
with which Wentworth intended to have opened the campaign, - 
the message comments upon David’s reference to a prince as 
a god, but adds, 


[They think it good to remind your majesty] of the wordes of the heathen 
and noble Emperor, Tyberius, vnto Maritus his successor, Nature hath 
giuen vnto bees (said he) rulors or heades and hath armed their king with 
a sting, as with a naturall rodd of power to thend that he may sting those 
that do not yeld vnto him their dutifull obedience: but this Master bee 
may not use his sting like vnto a tyrant. But wher it is deserued, and to 
a common benefitt and commoditie. . . .1 


Wentworth was still in the Tower when in 1594 Doleman’s 
1 Harleian MS. 1877, fos. 37 b-39. 
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tract on the succession was published; and with his usual 
temerity he acceded to the request of some friends and replied 
to it.1 His reply was published along with the Pithie Exhortation 
after his death, as A Discourse containing the Authors opinion 
of the true and lawful successor to her Maiestie,? and took the form 
of a letter to one of his friends maintaining the right of James 
of Scotland. In writing it Wentworth made himself liable under 
the act of 13 Elizabeth, cap. 1, to a year’s imprisonment and for- 
feiture of half his goods ; and his rashness was justified only by 
the importance of the pamphlet which he was refuting. It was 
in fact a departure from the policy which he had hitherto followed. 
Both in 1591 and in 1592/3 the privy councillors who examined 
him had tried to convict him of plotting on behalf of some 


‘ particular candidate for the throne ; but in vain.* He had denied 


the charge, and all the evidence that we possess justifies his denial. 
Nevertheless, it does not follow that he was not privately a 
partisan. As a puritan he probably hoped for the succession of © 
the earl of Hertford’s children or the earl of Huntingdon, whilst 
Mary lived; but her death cleared the way for that change 
of opinion to which he himself confessed. His friends, the editors 
of the Pithie Exhortation, imply that Wentworth already thought 
James the rightful heir when he wrote that pamphlet.‘ One 
cannot be sure. But it can hardly be doubted that such was his 
conviction in 1591-2 when he composed the brief tract showing 
that the king of Scots would not object to the settlement of 
the succession. At any rate, his conversion was complete by 
1594. It follows, therefore, that Sir Charles Dilke was wrong 
when in the Dictionary of National Biography he suggested that 
Elizabeth was embittered against Wentworth during his final 
imprisonment because he supported the Hertford claim. His 
authority is a letter of November 1595 in Strype’s Annals ® con- 
cerning an alleged plot by Sir Michael Blount, lieutenant of the 
Tower. Strype’s mispunctuation obscures the meaning of the 
letter, and so I quote the passage here from the original manu- 
script, my punctuation being enclosed in square brackets.® 


[Blount’s] speche to me touchinge the Earle of Hertforde was, that 
Mr’ Wenteworthe his standinge for to haue a successour established was 
onelye in the fauor of his Lo: children wherof when I spoke vnto M™ Wente- 
worthe he answered he dothe me wronge for he himselfe is of that faction 
which he hathe playnelye discouered vnto me (saith he) and shewde me 
reasons to strengthen his opynyon[.] for his speache to M'™* Wenteworthe, 


A Pithie Exhortation . . . (1598), pref. 

* On the separate title-page of the Discourse the title is differently worded. 
. * Cf. p. 1 of the Discourse; Harleian MS. 6846, fo. 68. 

‘ A Pithie Exhortation, p. 37, marginal comment. 

5 iv. 334-5. ® Lansdowne MS. 79, fo. 10. 
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that if the gentlemen of Englande wer honest, ther woulde be fiue hundred 
in prison for her husbandes opinyon, ere it wer longe[,] bothe M™ Wente- 
worthe and his wife doe affirme it and haue done before captaine Wanema 
and my selfe. . . . 

The political theories which Wentworth was compelled to 
expound in answering Doleman’s tract make his Discourse an 
interesting pamphlet. Doleman had ridiculed the idea that the 
succession of princes by nearness of blood was determined by 
divine or natural law. In every commonwealth, he wrote, 
human and positive law regulates the succession. Therefore 
for just cause the commonwealth may alter it. And so alongside 
birth he placed election, and utterly repudiated the doctrine of 
divine hereditary right. Wentworth directs his reply to the 
implied argument of Doleman that parliament can take away 
the king of Scots’ right to the English throne; and in conse- 
quence is led to define the power of parliament. ‘ It is ’, he writes, 
‘most sacred, most ample and large and hath prerogatiues and 
preheminences farre aboue anie Court whatsoeuer, which is 


established by God under the heauens.’ Yet its power is not 


unlimited. It ‘is straightlie stinted and defined with the limites 
and meeres of iustice and equitie : and is appointed by God, as 
the power next to himself to reforme and redresse wrongs and 
outrages which can not be holpen by any other means, and by 
good and wholesome lawes to procure the peace and wealth of 
the Realme’. Parliament is ‘the Court of most pure and 
exquisite iudgement’. If by presumption of its power it do 
injury to any man or transgress the bounds of right, this trans- 
gression ‘is accounted of before God’, and the iniquity is the 
iniquity of the whole land. 

He then proceeds to expound the doctrine of divine hereditary 
right. The right, however, is conditional. ‘ A Prince which hath 
the right (as we speake) of God, he is the ordinance, not of anie 
man, but of God, appointed and substituted by God himselfe, 
as his deputy for the maintenance of his truth, and to minister 
Iustice according to the good and wholesome lawes of that 
land ouer which he doeth place him.’ Therefore if the king of 
Scots, having the right of God, ‘ be willing to gouerne vs according 
to our owne lawes (as no question he will)’, it were the highest 
injustice to deprive him of his ‘right anointed’. To this, he 
states, some have answered that parliament ‘hath taken the 
rightfull lands and liuings of men, and hath repealed the acts 
and statutes of former Parliaments’. For his own part, he is 
prepared to admit that as a limb may wisely and rightly be 
amputated from a natural body when without such remedy the 
rest.may be endangered, so in the body politic any subject may 
be deprived of lands, livings, or life. But he hastens to escape 
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from the full implications of the argument. First there is no 
danger from the king of Scots, for he will preserve ‘ our religion 
and lawes’ ; then although the power is undoubted over subjects, 
yet the king of Scots is not a member incorporated of our body 
politic, and it is doubtful if it holds against him. Moreover, 
such acts of parliament must be understood as concerning private 
men and not princes ; and whatsoever has been given to princes 
and their heirs by a free and lawful parliament has not, he thinks, 
been taken away by another free parliament save with the 
consent of those princes or their heirs. 

This leads him to conceive of the institution of kingship as 
an act of contract ; but the devolution of power is conditional. 


If all the people . . . by common and voluntarie consent, for themselues 
and their posteritie, do transferre and surrender the gouernment of them- 
selues and their state into the hands of some chosen man, to bee gouerned 
by him and his heires for euer, according to such and such lawes, as they 
shall agree vppon, or haue alreadie established, 


then ‘ if he be willing to preserue their lawes ’, that power which 
they formerly surrendered cannot still rest with them. The 
judgement of parliament itself, he argues, proves his case. For 
in the coronation of a king it is not claimed that it seemed good 
to the nobles and commons so to advance him: on the contrary 
the reason given is that he is next heir to a certain prince. And 
making a point from historical experience, he asserts that in the 
conceit of the usurpers themselves, amongst whom he instances 
Henry IV and Richard III, ‘ the moste lying, infamous and falsely 
forged pretence of next and most lawful blood is to be preferred 
before any Parliament ’. 

It may seem strange that the most radical parliamentarian of 
his age should be refuting a pamphlet that exalted parliament's 
powers. But Wentworth’s pamphlet is a livre de circonstance, 
not a systematically developed political philosophy. His theory 
of divine hereditary right, tempered as it is by a half-veiled right 
of deprivation, inevitable to a puritan who could not possibly 
contemplate the accession of a papist, is as frankly utilitarian 
as Doleman’s theory of popular rights; and the shrewd blow 
which he aims at Doleman recoils upon himself when he writes, 
‘I pray you thinke with your self if it should fall out that the 
Parliament . . . should bestow the crown quite contrary to the 
expectation of these men, who stand so precisely for the absolute 
power and soueraignetie of it . . . do not you think that the case 
would be altered with them ? ’ 

Wentworth was in the Tower when he wrote his Discourse, 
and there he remained for nearly five years. It was an inordinate 
punishment and in marked contrast with the lenity shown 
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towards Sir Henry Bromley, who was released after only seven 
or eight weeks’ restraint.1 In part it was his own choice. He 
refused to purchase liberty at the price of confessing his fault 
and of renouncing all desire to hasten a settlement of the succes- 
sion. This we can see very clearly in three letters of his to the 
council, for although he wrote petitioning for release, he yet 
maintained an unbending attitude.* The first was written on 
7 November 1593 and contained a review of his actions and an 
earnest justification of them. ' 


My very good Lords [he wrote] I doe perceaue that no submission 
wilbee accepted vnless I acknowledg my selfe to commit a faulte. . . . 
I protest before god yf her highnes would make mee a duke and giue mee 
twenty thousand pounds a yeare of her best land to haue my consent 
to forbeare the setling of the succession for the space of one quarter of 
a yeare longer then it might conuenientlye bee effected . . . I would denye 
and defye that honnour and inheritaince as bastardly poysonfull and 
mysbegotten. 


The boast was not lightly uttered: rather it was the considered 
judgement of an old and sickly man after nine months’ confine- 
ment in a city, plague-stricken in summer; and Wentworth 
well knew that its probable effect would be to prolong his 
imprisonment. ‘Such sutes’, wrote Cecil of Arundel’s, in 1564, 
‘are heard slowly, because he doth not knowledg himself a 
fawlter’:* and for Wentworth death was speedier than the 
passing of the queen’s wrath. 

At no time was he so indomitable in spirit as in these last 
years of imprisonment and broken health. ‘The case is very 
hard with us poore parlament men ’, he once said, summing up 
the tragedy of his own life, ‘when we deserue to hang in hell 
(by the iustice of god) if we neglect his seruice or the seruice of 
our prince or state . . . and may neither serue god or prince or 
state truely nor faithfully . . . but ar sure of displeasure and 
‘punishment therefore.’* The queen, as Burghley remarked, 
was determined that the question of the succession should be 
suppressed as long as ever she lived: inevitably the suppression 
of Wentworth followed. In a second letter to the council, written 
on 10 August 1595, and in a third, written a month later, he 
was still resolute. No doubt when his name recurred in con- 
nexion with the succession, in November 1595, in the stories told 
of the plotting of Sir Michael Blount, lieutenant of the Tower,° 
the queen’s heart hardened towards him, and it did again in 

1 Baker MSS. xl. 131. 

* Add. MS. 24664, fos. 43 f. 


* Wright, Queen Elizabeth and Her Times, i. 180. Also cf. Hatfield MSS. xiv. 69. 
* Harleian MS, 1877, fo. 56 b. 5 ‘Supra, p. 198. 
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July 1596 when it was found that he still had copies of his 
Pithie Exhortation about him.’ But if we may judge from his 
letters to the council, it is likely that at any time after November 
1593 he could have had his liberty, only the price demanded 
of him was too high. At last in July 1597 arrangements were 
actually afoot to free him, on conditions that closely regulated 
his movements. But not yet was his spirit broken, and in the 
last glimpse of him that we are afforded we find him demanding 
to see the conditions of his release, for otherwise he cannot with 
honesty entreat any sureties to enter into the bonds.? Whether 
he refused the terms when all was ready, or whether his ‘ oftener 
than weekly sicknes’ took a critical turn that forbade his 
removal, we do not know. Little more than three months later 
he was dead, a prisoner. He was then over seventy-three years old. 

To appraise Wentworth’s career at all adequately would 
plunge us into a long argument upon the history of freedom of 
speech in parliament. We must, therefore, begin with a con- 
clusion for which justification will be offered elsewhere,’ namely, 
that the construction which Wentworth put upon the privilege 
of free speech was without historical warrant. Despite his own 
and later beliefs he was aiming not at renovation but at innova- 
tion. From the point of view of parliamentary liberties, the 
importance of Elizabeth’s reign was that it began with free speech 
a vague and narrow privilege, and closed with two widely diver- 
gent interpretations of it.. On the one hand was the Crown’s, 
sound in its conservatism, on the other Wentworth’s, highly 
novel, reaching out towards the fact, if not towards the theory, 
of parliamentary sovereignty. 

Wentworth was no mere theorist, for though he dressed his 
claims in theories they subserved practical aims. He appears 
to have grasped more clearly than the fellow agitators of his day 
that reform of the church and even the settlement of the succes- 
sion, which were the ultimate objects of his and of their 
endeavours, were dependent upon the solution of a profounder 
problem, and that if only freedom of speech as he conceived it 
were secured, then all else might follow. He did not justify 
himself so much by an appeal to precedents, as the gathering flood 
of antiquarian research enabled his Stuart successors to do. 
To him parliament was the organ of the commonwealth where 
_all grievances might be expressed, the highest council of the 
realm whose business was to offer advice upon all matters. 
By its nature a plenitude of freedom was due to it, for otherwise 


1 Hist. MSS. Com., Hatfield MSS., vi. 284, 288, 289. 
2 Ibid. vii. 286, 303, 324. 
* See my essay, ‘The Commons’ Privilege of Free Speech in Parliament’, in 
Tudor Studies, ed. by R. W. Seton-Watson, now in the press. 
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counsel would be hindered and God, the prince, and the common- 
wealth betrayed and endangered. The crucial question of the 
Crown’s right to withhold any subject from discussion he solved 
by reposing the obligation to give counsel upon a councillor’s 
duty to God, and he tried to set his far-reaching notions of free 
speech beyond legitimate challenge by incorporating them in the 
fundamental laws of society. Without this privilege the preserva- 
tion of prince and realm could not be assured : hence it existed 
by virtue of a law superior to the Crown. 

Whilst not depreciating the ultimate value of such thorough- 
going descriptions of freedom as Wentworth’s, we should beware 
of giving his mind too modern a cast or thinking it too logical. 
If pressed, he would in all likelihood, as a matter of constitu- 
tional theory, have admitted the Crown’s contention for a division 
of power, for distinct spheres of action in which the Crown by its 
prerogative might alone determine certain things, and the Crown 
in parliament others. But a written constitution was then an 
unknown aid to divided sovereignty, and facts and the passions 
of the time, as Wentworth felt them, were against nice con- 
stitutional distinctions. Turning a blind eye to these, he came 
very near, if he did not come completely, to asserting that the 
will of the nation in all matters should express itself in parliament, 
unrestrained except by the royal veto. From this position 
to a practical extinction of the veto and to parliamentary 
sovereignty was but an easy journey, which time and a 
quickening national opinion would inevitably take, and were 
indeed taking under Elizabeth. If few in his days went so far 
as he in their conception of free speech, yet in minor matters 
of privilege all displayed a jealousy that wasted hours of time in 
comparatively short and congested sessions; and it was no 
accident that the first standing committee for privileges was 
established in Elizabeth’s reign. 

If Wentworth fanned the flame of liberty with such success, 
in the mechanism of politics his achievements were no less great. 
His experiments in party organization are the most significant 
revelations of our new sources. They carry us back to the 
Elizabethan age for origins we have hitherto sought under the 
Stuarts. Indeed, we must go back earlier. Interchange of ideas 
and co-operation among members of the lower house were no 
doubt old practices. Under Henry VIII we find members 
discussing parliamentary business—to their imminent danger— 
over dinner at an inn.’ In 1555 there was some arrangement 
amongst a group which secured the rejection of the bill to 
recall absentees ;* and perhaps the able mancuvres in the 


1 State Papers, Henry VIII, cxxv, fo. 248 (Letters and Papers, x11. ii, no. 952). 
* Peck, Desiderata Curiosa, i. 9; Dasent, Acts of Privy Council, v. 202-8 
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parliament of 1566 were successfully executed because a few 
members had agreed to work together. Moreover, in Elizabeth’s 
reign the radical section of the commons took to sitting at one 
end of the house, which must have given physical solidarity to 
their group, and, since courage consorts with numbers, must have 
made considerable difference to the voting upon measures that 
privy councillors, courtiers, and staid lawyers condemned ; for 
fear, as the bitter complaints of Wentworth show, too easily 
overcame men’s consciences. 

But if already there was this feeling after party organization, 
greater deliberateness was needed for its consummation; and 
it was just that quality that Wentworth possessed. He was 
gifted with courage and pertinacity ; for years he would brood 
upon his parliamentary programme ; and at home, where he was 
respected as a leader of the puritans, he used his leisure to 
propagate his political doctrines. The immediate stimulus to 
party organization probably came from the ‘ classical ’.movement 
amongst puritan ministers. To it was due the parliamentary 
agitation of 1584/5, and an extension of its methods to the puritan 
section in parliament was carried out in 1586/7, if not earlier, 
when Cope and Wentworth and three other members planned 
to carry through a reform of the church. Of this group Went- 
worth was probably not the leader, but in 1592/3 he confirmed 
the experiment by repeating it, and went further, so it seems, 
by conducting an election campaign to ensure support in the 
house. His conference at Lincoln’s Inn was not a complete 
success, it is true; although there may have been ramifications 
to his plans of which we are ignorant. Says the anonymous 
journalist of that session, ‘few met at the place appointed, at 
least not such as were expected ’;? and he is probably right. 
But the conspiracy was nipped in the bud, and the group might 
have become formidable but for the intervention of the govern- 
ment. Inevitably it must have remained small in numbers. 
Matters of state might be discussed in the house of commons by 
presuming upon the queen’s reluctance to punish offenders : 
nothing could shield members who discussed them out of parlia- 
ment. Elizabeth was wise to swoop down upon Wentworth. 
One imagines that there was a large section of the house which 
would have voted for the settlement of the succession :* a few 
only were needed, strong in the consciousness of mutual support, 


to open the campaign and mass the sentiment of the house 
behind them. 


1 For an account of this movement, see Usher, Presbyterian Movement (Camden 
Soc. ). 
* D’Ewes, pp. 470-1. 

* Cf. Sir Michael Blount’s supposed remarks, quoted supra, p. 199. 
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And yet Wentworth was not a great parliamentarian. His 
language was often immoderate, his outlook unbalanced, his 
temper unaccommodating. He was too set upon certain objects. 
The frequency with which a member in the Elizabethan house of 
commons was placed upon committees is some indication of his 
interests and his prestige. Of this William Fleetwood is a good 
example. In his later life he was the Nestor of parliament. 
He could always win the ear of the house, and it appreciated his 
jokes and reminiscences even when they were not to the point. 
He and men like Dalton served on innumerable committees, and 
even Cope and Strickland were appointed to many. With 
Wentworth it was different. Our sources are deficient, but they 
record only three committees upon which he served. In a sheet 
of alliterative bombast called ‘ A Rayling libell against those of 
the parliament house’, a member described Paul Wentworth 
as Wentworth ‘ the wrangler ’ ; ! and perhaps many in the house, 
certainly the more sober, regarded Peter in the same light. He 
was a man, wrote Sir John Harington, ‘ of a whett and vehement 
spirit 

To Wentworth himself his career must have appeared a 
failure. The church remained unreformed, the succession 
unsettled, his conception of free speech unrealized. That his 
mantle had fallen upon the group he had gathered about him,* 
that parliamentary tradition had put on immortality as country 
gentiemen and lawyers. made membership the hobby of a life- 
time, and that his own experience and experiments were in 
consequence not lost, this he could not have known. The 
splendour of his ideal and the passion that had urged him forward 
as a pioneer left him blind to his achievements ; and in those 
last years of imprisonment, the future, hidden from him, had no 
solace to offer but an epitaph.* 

J. E. NEALE. 


_ ! Brit. Mus. Stowe MS. 354, fo. 18. 
'* A Tract on the Succession to the Crown (1602), ed. by C. R. Markham (1880), 
p. 33. 

* In 1598 his disciples published his succession tracts, the privy council in 1600/1 
taking steps to suppress an edition printed at Middelburg in the Netherlands 
(Dasent, xxxi. 216). Under James I his son Thomas emulated him in parliament 
(cf. account in Dict. of Nat. Biog.). In 1614 Black Oliver St. John suffered fine and 
imprisonment for opposing a benevolence (cf. ibid. orig. ed. 1. 150 b, and authorities 
cited there). In the Stuart struggle the St. Johns of Bedfordshire were found on the 
popular side. 

* That this was his feeling on the eve of his death appears from a poem he wrote, 
entitled, ‘The Causes of my Longe Imprisonmente’, which survives amongst the 
manuscripts of H. G. Gurney, Esq., at Keswick Hall, Norfolk (cf.. Hist. MSS. Com., 
Rep. \xii, app. ix, p. 143). ‘The ver’e is such hopeless doggerel that I refrain from 
quotations, but I wish to thank Mr. Gurney for permission to use the poem, and 
Mr. Wallace Notestein for securing me a transcript of it. 
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The Beginnings of Calico-Printing in 
England 


OWARDS the middle of the seventeenth century there was 
a rapid change in the fashions of men’s and women’s clothes 
in England. The good old broadcloth, ‘the glory of England ’, 
had already been long discarded ; even the finer fabrics of the 
new drapery were fast going out of fashion. The upper classes— 
and indeed the people generally—wanted light and elegant 
clothing. English weavers could not meet this sudden demand, 
and naturally foreign stuffs came to be sought. First France 
and then India stepped in to supply the need. Just as French 
wine became a ‘ modish drink’ in England at this time, French 
silks and light linens were bought and used in large quantities. 
Charles II, ardent admirer of everything French, encouraged 
the new fashions and patronized this new trade. But the 
nationalist party appealed to the country, and parliament, 
already alarmed at French ‘ popery and wooden shoes’, com- 
pletely prohibited in 1678 the importation of the French stuffs— 
a reply to Colbert’s arrét of 1667 forbidding the importation of 
English cloth into France. 

This gave India the opportunity. The East India Company 
about this time rapidly increased its ‘ investments ’, and England 
was flooded with the silks and calicoes, the muslins and chintzes 
of India. These commodities were of better quality than the 
French stuffs they replaced, for India in those days specialized 
in the best kinds of cotton cloth. Besides, these Indian goods were 
incredibly cheap because of the low wages obtaining in that 
country. Elegance was thus combined with cheapness; and 
little more is needed to make a commodity popular. The result 
was eloquently described in contemporary pamphlet litera- 
ture. ‘On a sudden’, says a writer,” ‘we saw all our women, 
rich and poor, cloath’d in Callico, printed and painted, the gayer 


1 The principal sources utilized for this paper are the board of trade papers 
preserved in the Public Record Office, and contemporary pamphlets in the Gold- 
smiths’ Library and the Bodleian. 

* A Brief Deduction of the Original Progress and Immense Increase of Woollen 
Manufacture (1727), p. 50. 
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and the more tawdry the better.’ At first only the poorer people 
used them, ‘ those who could not go to the price of linen and yet 
were willing to imitate the rich.’ But very soon these gaudy 
eastern stuffs came to be used by the higher classes as well, 
‘from the greatest gallants to the meanest cookmaids ’,! so that 
according to a satirical writer it became difficult for the better 
folk ‘to know their wives from their chambermaids ’. Another 
writer could not understand how these ‘ ordinary mean and low- 
priced ’ stuffs could be used by ‘ the gayest ladies on the greatest 
occasions ’. Queen Mary herself, the leader of fashion in her day, 
is said to have used them publicly. According to Defoe,* ‘ Her 
Majesty had a fine apartment (at Hampton Court) with a set of 
— . most exquisitely furnished, particularly a fine chintz 


oo first the Indian goods had been used only for beds, screens, 
hangings, and other furniture, but later they were ‘ promoted ’ 
to the bodies of men and women. As Defoe satirically puts it, 
‘the chintz was advanced from lying upon their floors to their 
backs, from their footcloth to the petticoat ’.» Thus, men came 
to use shirts, neckcloths, cuffs, and pocket-handkerchiefs made 
of Indian calico, and this was even called popularly by its 
Tamil name, Rumal. Women used Indian stuffs for head- 
dresses, hoods, sleeves, aprons, gowns, and petticoats. As 
for children’s frocks, they came to be made of printed and 
striped Indian calicoes instead of the green says of old. Most 
people used Indian socks and stockings, and their dressing- 
gowns were made of calico. The invasion of these foreign 
stuffs can be traced even in the paintings and pottery of the 
period.* 

The enormous extent and rapidity of the change incited 
many patriotic writers to attack the new-fangled fashions. The 
womenfolk were assailed in the press and in pamphlets for their 
‘passion for their fashions’. ‘Their great-grandmothers who 
for ornament and dress painted their own bodies would be 
astonished at the Calico-picts, their degenerate children, and 
fly from their own offspring.’® ‘Lite commodities’, another 
writer said, ‘are always encouraged by lite women; similis 
simili gaudet.’ ® Women dressed in calico and muslin were ‘ more 
like the Merry Andrews of Bartholomew Fair than like the 
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1 Cary, Concerning East India Trade (1697). 
* Quoted in Lenygon, Decoration in England, 1660-1770, p. 215. 

3 Weekly Review, 31 January 1708. 

* Birdwood, The Arts of India as illustrated by the Prince of Wales’s Collection. 
p. 80. 
5 Steele (?), The Spinster in Defence of Woollen Manufactures — p. 16. 
* The Interest of England considered (1707). 
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ladies and wives of a trading sgl *1 The witty ‘ Prince 
Butler ’ rhymed thus ‘ o’er a pot of ale’ 


Our Ladyes all were set a nan 

After these toys they ran a madding, 

And nothing then would please their fancies 
Nor dolls, nor Joans nor wanton Nancies 
Unless it was of Indian making.” 


The calicoes and other stuffs were ‘as light as women and as 
slight as cobwebs ’, ‘ printed tandrums and the gewgaws of East 
Indies,’ which came upon the country as ‘ a plague ’. 

The woollen and silk manufacturers of England were alarmed 
at the growing unpopularity of their own commodities, and 
moved by their appeal parliament repeatedly discouraged and 
prohibited the importation of calicoes and chintzes into England.* 
But this legislation proved very ineffective. People could not 
be made to return to their old fashions. There was a real demand 
for lighter and more elegant clothing, and this had to be met 
somehow. If they could not come from abroad they must be 
made at home. And this did in fact happen. ‘ No sooner were 
the East India chintzes and painted calicoes prohibited from 
abroad but some of Britain’s unnatural children . . . set their 
arts to mimick the more ingenious Indians and to legitimate 
grievances by making it a manufacture.’ Thus there arose 
a new industry of calico-printing in England, and although this 
was not the progenitor of the now powerful calico-printing 
business of Lancashire, its history is important in many ways 
to the student of industrial origins. The subject is, however, 
little known. The following account is necessarily — owing 
to the scantiness of the sources available. 

‘It is now really difficult for us to realize that even so late as 
1750 very little cotton cloth was made in England. Indeed, we 
read of ‘ cottons ’ even in the sixteenth century, but those were 
a species of woollen cloth. In the seventeenth century, however, 
we have definite records mentioning the manufacture of cloth 
from cotton-wool imported from the Levant; but this again 
was not genuine cotton cloth; it was the hybrid ‘fustians’, 
made of linen warp and cotton weft.® English artisans had 
not yet succeeded in making cotton yarn strong enough to 
serve for warp. Successive attempts were made towards the 


' A Brief State of the Question (1720), p. 11. 

Prince Butler's Tale, 1699. 

3 11 & 12 Will. and Mary, c. 10. For an account of this struggle see S. A. Khan, 
East India Trade in the Seventeenth Century, ch. iv. Also the present writer’s forth- 
coming work, The Influence of Indian Calico Trade on England (1680-1730). 

* The Just Complaints of the Poor Weavers truly represented (1719), attributed 
to Defoe. 5 See Daniels, Cotton Industry, ch. i. 
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latter part of the century to make pure calico in England, 
and some weavers succeeded in their attempt, but no real 
calico industry existed or could exist in England before the 
inventions of Hargreaves and Arkwright. However, if they 
could not make genuine calicoes, the English artisans could at 
least print cotton cloth imported from India, and this they did 
long before the English cotton industry was started. Calico- 
printing, therefore, is curiously enough an elder sister of the 
cotton industry in this country, and it flourished in the south 
of England long before Lancashire took to calico-making and 
printing. 

The author of the pamphlet, The Just Complaints of the Poor 
Weavers truly represented, in the passage quoted above, assumes 
that calico-printing was introduced into England only after the 
prohibition of Indian goods, which took place in 1700. But we 
know from other sources that there existed calico-printing mills in 
England before that date. According to the ‘judicious’ Anderson 
printing in England began in 1676; and this is confirmed by 
a patent given to one William Sherwin in that year ‘for the 
invention of a new and speedy way for printing broadcloth, 
which being the old true way of East India printing and stayning 
such kinds of goods’. The same person! appeared before the 
house of lords in 1696 and claimed that he printed calicoes and 
even woollen cloth, but he admitted that they would not bear 
washing. Evidently he must have used pigments as the French 
printers had done, and the madder and resist process of India was 
not yet known in England. 

In 1690 a Frenchman, René Grillet, took a patent for painting 
and printing calicoes, and a factory for this purpose was opened 
by him in the Old Deer Park at Richmond, hardly fifty yards 
from the Thames. This was the first calico-printing factory in 
England. Baines * surmises (and other writers follow him) that 
the owner of this establishment was a Huguenot refugee, but 
from the subsequent mention in various pamphlets and board of 
trade papers that calico-printing was done by Roman catholic 
Frenchmen, it is more likely that the Frenchman in question 
was a catholic, and that his trade (rather than his religion) 
compelled him to leave France soon after the arrét of 1686 
prohibiting calico-printing in France.* We know that he was 
for some time in Holland before he came over to England, and 
it is likely that he perfected his art there under the care of the 


1 House of Lords’ Papers, New Series, ii, section 1050. 

* History of Cotton Manufacture in England (1845), p. 259. Also Cunningham, 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce (Modern Times), p. 517. 

* Public Record Office, C.0. 389, p. 309 (Commissioners’ Report). See also the 
pamphlet, The Weavers True Case (1719), p. 23. “ 
VOL. XXXIX.—NO. CLIV. 
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skilled Dutch master-printers. A great number of men and 
women were employed by him in this factory, and they were 
* a saucy and independent lot ’ according to local accounts,’ and 
were mostly Frenchmen and by religion catholics. They were 
apparently hated on both accounts, and perhaps it was this that 
made parliament lukewarm in its defence of this industry. 

Soon another factory rose at Bromley Hall in Essex. A 
grant was made to Francis Pousset in 1694 for a new way of 
preparing crape in flowers, ramages, &c. The factory of Bromley 
Hall stood as number 1 in the Excise Books when the first duty 
was imposed on calico-printing (1712), and certainly it must have 
been the most prominent printing concern of the time. Other 
factories were soon founded at Lewisham, Mitcham, Wandsworth. 
and other places south of London, mainly in Surrey. 

These factories were engaged in working up the imported 
calicoes for the English market by dyeing, printing, painting, 
staining, and other processes. The East India Company * 
imported both plain calicoes and printed ones (called chintzes), 
but owing to the perceptible difference in price between the two 
varieties they subsequently came to increase their outlay on 
plain calicoes. Besides, they thought they could pacify the 
popular outcry against their trade by supplying work to people 
in England as a compensation for the bullion they exported. 
However, in printing these calicoes, English artisans had to 
depend upon Indian methods. In India from time immemorial a 
remarkably perfect method of printing was known and employed. 
This method was first explained to Europe in 1742 by a learned 
French missionary, Pére Courdoux * (who, by the way, deserves 
to be better known as the first to suggest the hypothesis of an 
original Indo-European race). The Dutch were the first to 
introduce these Indian processes into Europe. From them the 
French and the English obtained the secret. The first great 
French calico-printers,* Daniel Vasserot and his nephew Antoine 
Fazy, learned the art from Holland; when this industry was 
prohibited in France they practised it in Geneva outside French 
territory. 

In the early English printing factories wooden blocks were 
used for printing, blocks of sycamore about five to ten inches 
square. The method of printing followed was an adaptation of 
the Indian madder and resist process, which is first mentioned in 
the grant of 1694. Later, copper plates came to be used in place 
of wood. These early methods are exhibited in the Victoria and 


1 Crisp, Richmond and its Inhabitants (1866) p. 115. 
? Letter Books, vol. viii, fo. 570. Also vol. x, passim. 
® Recueil des Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, vol. xxvi. 
* Nos Anciens et leurs Euvres (1906), pp. 103-18. 
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Albert Museum at South Kensington. The special] process called 
Turkish red, introduced into France by an Armenian, was made 
of the Indian Chaya root and Kasha leaves. It baffled chemists 
for a long time until it was cleared up, quite recently (in 1902), 
by a calico-printer at Leyden, Felix Dreissen, who got the secret 
from a native dyer in Madura (south India).* 

The calicoes printed in England in this way were technically 
known as Londrindiana. In France they were popularly called 
Indienne. They were sold on the pretence that they were made 
in India. Such an assurance was the only means of satisfying 
customers that the quality was good. 

From extant records * we may form an idea of the employees 
in a calico-printing factory in those days. The principal workmen 
were drawers, cutters, printers, job-printers, grounders, tearers, 
and fieldmen. The drawers invented patterns, of course copied 
them from Indian chintzes, for the designs on the English- 
printed calicoes were almost the same as those that came from 
Masulipatam. The tree of life, the peacocks, the snakes, the 
bamboos, all were taken over bodily from Indian chintzes. The 
cutters engraved those designs on wood for the use of the printers. 
Printers made the first impressions of any colour on calicoes. 
Job-printers renewed and reprinted old calicoes and linen ; their 
work is said to have given ‘ great encouragement to servants to 
rob their masters or mistresses, for by getting it printed alters 
it so much as cannot be known’. Grounders, mostly women, 
put finishing colours. The tearers were boys and girls who 
attended the printers when at work. Fieldmen whitened the 
calicoes and were not different from ordinary unskilled day- 
labourers. Only the first three classes had any kind of training ; 
and even they were not trained exclusively in any special process. 
All these employees worked only eight or ten months in the year. 

From the controversy on the use of Indian textiles, in 1696-7, 
we get a glimpse of the condition of this industry at that time. 
There was then pending before parliament a bill for prohibiting 
entirely the importation of printed calicoes into Great Britain.* 
The calico-printers were naturally alarmed, and many of them 
petitioned parliament, praying for the deletion of the clause that 
went against their interests. They were apparently a numerous 
and influential set of people. They employed three counsel to 
plead their case before the house. Jekyll, one of them, claimed 
that ‘ calico-printing was as much a manufacture as any woollen ’ 
and deserved encouragement. Pooley used Davenant’s argu- 
ments that the cheapness of calico made it suitable for home 


» Baker, Calico Printing and Painting in the East Indies, p. 43. 
? C.0. 388, vol. xxi, fo. 223. ? Commons’ en 
* House of Lords’ Papers, New Series, vol. ii, section 1050. 
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consumption and profitable to the kingdom. The calico printers 
seem to have spent a good deal to further their cause. One of 
them confessed before the house subsequently that he spent 
£200 in fees to solicitors and others. Some of the bold ones among 
them appeared before the house and stoutly opposed the bill. 
William Sherwin said that the trade employed four hundred 
people.* 

The bill of 1696 was lost on account of the opposition of the 
upper house, and next year a similar bill also miscarried owing 
perhaps to the machinations of the East India Company, which 
was then dominated by that inveterate intriguer, Sir Josiah Child. 
After the death of Child-in 1699, a similar prohibition bill was 
successfully carried through parliament. This was the first 
legislative enactment in England against Indian imports. But, 
fortunately for the calico-printers, the clause that included 
English-printed calicoes in the operation of the bill was dropped. 
The printers rejoiced, because instead of ruining them; as was 
formerly expected, the new legislation provided for ‘ their 
plentiful increase ’. 

After 1700 the printing industry flourished more than ever.* 
The woollen and silk manufacturers, for whose sake the act of 
1700 was passed, soon realized that their victory was of a very 
doubtful value. According to John Haynes (1706), ‘ greater 
quantities of calicoes had been printed and worn in England 
annually since the importing of it was prohibited than ever was 
brought from India’. The rapid growth of this industry is 
evident also from the greatly increased imports of plain calicoes 
from India, which may be studied in the dispatches of the 
East India Company’s directors.° The act of 1700 did not put 
a tariff on plain calicoes imported, but in 1703 parliament, in 
order to please woollen manufacturers, imposed an ad valorem 
duty of 15 per cent. on them. However, a full drawback was 
allowed on re-exportation. We do not know exactly how it 
affected the new industry. A contemporary writer, Chalmers, 
pointed out that the duty must have been rather light considering 
the fact that the prime cost of calicoes was only a fraction of the 
value which they would fetch when printed.* But we know that 
in 1711 the printers complained that the duty had reduced their 
industry to a third of its previous strength.’ 

The woollen and silk manufacturers looked upon their younger 
rival with a jealous eye, and were determined to suppress it at 

? Commons’ Journals, xi. 683. 

* House of Lords’ Papers, New Series, ii. 241. 

* Espinasse, Lancashire Worthies, p. 297. 

* View of the Present State of the Clothing Trade (1706), p. 19. 

* Letter Books, vols. xi, xii, and xiii. 

* C.0. 390. ? Bromley Papers (Bodleian), vol. ii, fos, 113, 134. 
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any cost. Wool always claimed to be the staple manufacture of 
England. And, as Adam Smith points out, the woollen workers 
were ‘more successful than any other class of workmen in 
persuading the legislature that the prosperity of the nation 
depends upon the extension of their particular business’. As 
yet the merchants and manufacturers had not a great many 
representatives in parliament; the squirearchy still controlled 
the destinies of the nation. But the simple country gentlemen 
who sat in parliament were, according to the same writer, ‘ often 
prevailed upon by the clamours and sophistry ’ of the industrial 
classes. Besides, rightly or wrongly, they thought that their 
interests were eventually the same. Whatever affected the 
woollen industry, they thought, would ultimately affect the 
rent of their lands. It was thus that parliament in those days 
took the side of wool against minor and younger industries. 

The weavers clamoured against calico-printing, and paclia- 
ment imposed an excise duty of threepence a square yard on 
calicoes.1_ Calicoes printed in one colour only were however 
exempted from the tax. Two years later the excise duty was 
raised to sixpence a square yard. The calico-printers protested, 
and pointed out that the additional burdens (whichin all amounted, 
according to them, to 82 per cent. ad valorem)” would not only 
ruin their trade but encourage the smuggling of Dutch printed 
calicoes, which were cheaper by one-half owing to the favourable 
treatment accorded to the industry in Holland. But parliament — 
did not relent. Colbertism was then its confirmed creed, and so 
it remained for another century. 

In spite of this stepmotherly policy of government, the infant 
industry grew up in vigour and importance. In 1711 the directors 
of the East India Company wrote to India: ‘ Our people here do 
it [ie. printing] at one-half the price and better colours and 
patterns.’ There arose an increasing demand for these goods 
in the colonies and elsewhere, and the industry expanded to meet 
the demand. In 1719* there were a good many factories in the 
counties of London, Surrey, Kent, and Essex. The chief pro- 
prietors were Mauvillon, Watson, Haultain, Madame Bull, 
Quard, and Gouyne. Mauvillon was a prominent calico-printer 
even in 1697, when he appeared before the house of commons 
to give evidence on the calico bill. In 1719 he had one factory 
at Mitcham and another at Wandsworth. Mr. Watson had three, 
situated respectively at ‘ Morrisses Cassau’, Bunhill Fields, and 
Wandsworth. Most of the establishments were either on the 
banks of the Thames or on those of its tributary, the Wandle. 

Like other industries introduced by foreigners in that period, 


* 10 Anne, c. 19. * Bromley Papers, vol. iv, fo. 29. 
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calico-printing was organized on a capitalist basis. It had no 
guild traditions to keep up ; nor was it possible for it to become 
a domestic industry like the woollen. The various processes had 
to be carried on in combination, and artisans had to work at 
some common place in order to co-operate effectively. Besides, 
the employers were calculating capitalists seeking a profitable 
investment for their money. As Dr. Cunningham? points out, 
capital is bound to be an important factor in the transferring of 
a trade to a new area. All these circumstances combined to make 
calico-printing a factory industry of the modern type, and 
perhaps it was in this industry that the factory system first 
became normal in England. 

The factories were mostly well-equipped and were located 
within convenient reach of water. In 1720 the printers stated 
before the commissioners of trade and plantations ‘that they 
had fitted up costly equipment by erecting workhouses, preparing 
ground, conveying water, and providing costly utensils’, and 
that the whole plant would go to rack and ruin if calicoes were 
prohibited. It is also interesting to note that large numbers were 
employed in each factory. Mauvillon had 152 workmen in a 
single factory, of whom 60 were fieldmen, 40 tearers, 12 grounders, 
28 printers, and 12 drawers and cutters. Watson’s factories were 
smaller ; yet in one of them he employed 77 workmen of various 
kinds. The labourers were not all men; women and children 
also were employed in these factories. 

Alarmed at the undue popularity of calicoes the woollen and 
silk manufacturers again made an uproar, this time not against 
a foreign manufacture but against a native sister industry. 
Their clamour was again successful in moving parliament, and the 
result was the final prohibition in 1720 of the wearing of cotton 
cloth in England. But this was not accomplished without a 
protracted struggle. First they bullied calico-wearers by tearing 
their clothes to pieces. They also tried to destroy calico-presses. 
Many riots broke out in London and elsewhere in carrying out 
this policy.? Later they took to milder methods. An acrimonious 
controversy was also carried on by means of pamphlets and 
newspaper articles; and the authorities were pestered with 
petitions and memorials. Newspapers were started by both 
parties solely to win public opinion to their side. The weavers’ 
petitions caused an elaborate inquiry into the matter, conducted 
by that remarkable body of trade experts, the lords commissioners 
of trade and plantations.* From November 1719 the house of 


1 Op. cit., p. 518. 

* See newspapers, Old Weekly Journal, British Gazetteer, and Saturday Post, for 
June to August 1717. Also pamphlets and Boyer’s Political State of Great Britain, 
xvii. 627, + C.0. 389, vol. ix. 
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commons too was flooded with petitions from the weavers.! 
They came from all over the country and numbered ninety in all. 
The house was much influenced by these demonstrations, and soon 
passed a bill? penalizing the use, whether for clothing or for 
furniture, of printed calicoes. About this time France also made 
her laws about toiles peintes very stringent, and took measures 
to extirpate the industry from the land. Other countries in 
Europe, excepting Holland, followed suit. 

In spite of this stringent legislation calico did not go out of 
fashion. In France the wives of ministers and ladies of the court 
were the first to break the law. They were passionately fond of 
wearing printed calicoes. ‘Fruit défendu,’ writes M. Clouzot,® 
‘les toiles deviennent la passion de toutes les filles d’Eve fran- 
gaises.’ Nor did the prohibition succeed much better in England, 
‘ All the kings and parliaments that have been or shall be cannot 
govern our fancies,’ wrote Defoe‘ in 1728, speaking of the injurious 
effects of women’s calico-mania. Choice chintzes were smuggled 
into the country straight from India or by way of Holland. 
The English calico-printing industry staggered under the blow ; 
though calico-printing did not altogether cease, because a certain 
amount was wanted for exportation. But this was not enough 
to keep the factories going, and they took to printing fustians and 
linens with the same designs as they used for calico. Fustian 
printing was highly developed and soon became a prominent 
industry. This did not please the weavers of Norwich and 
Spitalfields. They found that printed fustians harmed their 
industry as much as calicoes did. The act of 1720 did not 
prohibit the use of printed fustians and linens, but these woollen 
weavers wanted the law to be so construed as to include these as 
well. They even proceeded to prosecute fustian weavers and 
printers on that assumption. But parliament came to the latter’s 
rescue by passing in 1736 an act ° (often called the Manchester Act 
owing to the leading part Manchester for the first time took in 
the controversy) which definitely laid down that printed goods 
made of linen yarn and cotton-wool were excluded from the 
operation of the act of 1720. 

The ban on pure cotton goods remained till 1774. The calico- 
printing industry, however, did not die out in the meantime. 
As the weavers of London pointed out in their petition opposing 
the Manchester Act, fustians could only with great difficulty 
be distinguished from Indian calicoes. Printing work went on 
in the Surrey mills, and the workers there became highly skilled 
in their art. In 1744 the directors of the East India Company 


1 Commons’ Journals, vol. xix, passim. 2 7 George III, c. 5. 
> Les Toiles Peintes de Inde (printed in Baker). 
* A Plan of English Commerce, p. 252. 5 9 George II, c. 4. 
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wrote to India, ‘ Printing here has come to so great perfection 
that unless you can keep to these instructions you must lessen 
the quantity’. About the same time English printed goods 
gained great reputation on the Continent. Jean Rhymer,' a 
Bayle calico-printer, wrote that the English successfully attempted 
the imitation of the best Indian work in prints, and that they 
arrived at a degree of perfection which no one would have thought 
possible. 

Most of the calico-printing works ? were situated in Surrey. 
The banks of the Wandle were studded with these mills from 
Croydon down to Wandsworth. The running water of that 
river was utilized in driving the mills. We do not know 
exactly how many factories in all there were, but we know that 
in 1805 there were twelve calico-printing works, employing as 
many as 3,000 hands. There were besides these many: linen- 
printing works. The chief families engaged in the industry were 
the Ormerods, the Selbies, the Marlars, and the Burroughses. 
The parish registers of Surrey churches contain numerous notices 
of members of these families entered specifically as calico-printers. 
Especially the Mitcham registers have a great number of such 
entries for the first half of the eighteenth century. Considering 
the number of the calico-printing and other factories in Surrey, 
and the large numbers employed in them, we are perhaps right 
in inferring that that region was in those days one of the principal 
industrial areas of England. 

Lancashire had not yet taken to calico-printing. Manchester 
was not yet ‘ the city of cotton twists and twills ’’ which it sub- 
sequently became. In 1764 Messrs. Clayton set up a small factory 
at Preston for calico-printing, but it was the first Sir Robert 
Peel, the father of the prime minister, who made it a prominent 
industry of the county. Various technical improvements were 
soon made in printing methods. The introduction of the power- 
loom revolutionized cotton industries as a whole. Calico became 
cheap and plentiful, and this made for a marvellous expansion of 
the printing industry. Surrey, already losing ground, soon found 
itself completely crippled. Yet some of the mills dragged on a 
lingering existence down to the middle of the last century. 

It was the Lancashire industry which made Sydney Smith 
write in 1845: ‘The great object for which the Anglo-Saxon 
race appears to have been created is the making of calico.’ * 

PARAKUNNEL J. THOMAS. 


1 Baker, p. 48. * See Victoria County History, Surrey, ii. 369 ff. 
3 Works, iii. 476. 


The Genesis of the War 


R. ASQUITH’S book,' although it bears the title which 
we have borrowed for the present essay, is essentially 
a review of liberal foreign policy in the years 1906-14. This 
survey is interrupted by some digressions into other spheres. 
There is a short chapter on Mr. Page and Colonel House, with 
special reference to the Berlin mission of the latter in May 1914. 
There are three chapters on the history of the Austrian ultimatum, 
and three on the Kaiser’s character and policy. But these digres- 
sions are founded on recently published memoirs, and contain 
little that is new, except Mr. Asquith’s criticisms, which, it need 
hardly be said, are always pertinent in substance and moderate 
in tone. The backbone of the work is the series of chapters 
in which Mr. Asquith describes the relations of Sir Edward Grey 
with Germany before the Serajevo crisis, and his efforts to avert 
a war in the last days of July 1914. Mr. Asquith does not write 
asa party man. He frankly recognizes that Lord Grey continued 
the policy of Lord Lansdowne, in treating the entente with France 
as fundamental. It is pleasant to find Mr. Asquith invoking the 
help of three foreign offices (the British, the French, and the 
American) to prove the baselessness of two charges against 
conservative cabinets. It was perhaps unnecessary that a whole 
chapter should be devoted to the mythical ‘ Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment ’ of 1897 between France, America, and England (pp. 30-8). 
But the statement that Lord Lansdowne, during the first Morocco 
crisis, sent to Paris an unauthorized offer to land 100,000 men in 
Schleswig-Holstein has found its way into the Kaiser’s memoirs 
and at least one British text-book,” and was therefore worth 
refuting. Clearly Mr. Asquith holds that, in the critical period 
before the war, the two great English parties were in substantial 
agreement as to the course which should be followed in foreign 
affairs; and that neither party has any reason to be ashamed 
of the methods by which their common policy was carried out. 
As a literary performance, and also as a piece of historical 
narrative, this book will naturally be conipared with that of 


1 The Genesis of the War, by the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith. London: Cassell, 
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M. Poincaré on the same subject. M. Poincaré is the more 
agreeable writer of the two. He tells a story well, with just the 
appropriate seasoning of irony and rhetoric. Mr. Asquith is 
eminently sober, matter of fact, judicial. His tone inspires 
confidence, but hardly chains the attention, or casts a spell over 
the understanding, of the reader. M. Poincaré has taken greater 
pains to supplement his personal reminiscences from documents, 
and to enliven them with revelations. Mr. Asquith is less concerned 
about the completeness of his story. He starts his reminiscences 
at the year 1906, presumably for the reason that he had not 
devoted special attention to foreign policy before he joined the 
cabinet of Campbell-Bannerman. He has at his disposal no new 
diplomatic documents, or at least none that he feels justified 
in printing; and he makes a rule, as he says himself, of not 
disclosing cabinet secrets. As to the development of the European 
situation he gives us no new facts, and he shows no inclination to 
criticize the statements of fact which are to be found in the 
speeches of Lord Grey and the memoirs of Lord Haldane. 
But, for all that, Mr. Asquith is a witness of the very first 
importance, especially for the period when, as head of the 
cabinet, he was working in close and constant consultation 
with Lord Grey. Here he gives his own impressions, which must 
have contributed materially to the shaping of national policy. 
He also throws valuable light on the working of the machinery 
of government. For instance, he tells us that, in those days, 
foreign questions were not settled by one minister or by an inner 
conclave. The whole cabinet was free to investigate and to 
discuss in the fullest manner before any decision was taken. 
The Grey letter of November 1912, which defined British obliga- 
tions under the entente, ‘was canvassed and sifted by the Cabinet 
word by word ’ (p. 3). Divisions were rarely taken in the cabinet ; 
after a discussion, the prime minister collected and interpreted 
the general opinion (p. 4). Apparently the control of the cabinet 
was not quite so complete under Campbell-Bannerman, who, 
. for example, does not seem to have consulted his colleagues 
before authorizing Lord Haldane to initiate conferences of 
French and British military experts. But this we learn from other 
sources! Mr. Asquith is silent on the subject. Campbell- 
Bannerman was probably right, though the decision which he 
took into his own hands was by no means unimportant. Much 
must be settled, in practice, between prime minister and foreign 
secretary ; and a diary of Mr. Asquith’s conversations, as prime 
minister, with Sir ‘Edward Grey would be invaluable to the 
historian. We doubt the existence of such a diary, because 


1 J. A. Spender, Life of Campbell-Bannerman (1923), ii. 253-6; Haldane, Before 
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some of the réminiscences in this book are obviously darkened 
by the shadow of later events. Was Biilow, for example, really 
regarded, before the publication of his Deutsche Politik (1914), 
as the incarnation of all that was most aggressive in German 
imperialism ? Was he not remembered here chiefly as a diplo- 
matist who had played a shabby trick on Chamberlain, apparently 
from want of moral courage? Incidentally we would ask, with 
some diffidence, whether Mr. Asquith’s present impression of 
Biilow is correct, whether he has not read into Deutsche Politik 
an unduly sinister significance, and whether Biilow, for all his 
efficiency, was much more than a cork on the wave of German 
public opinion. Baron von Schoen found Biilow a man of moderate 
opinions, when they worked together; convinced, of course, 
that no agreement with France or England could be more than 
superficial ; but still anxious to avoid unnecessary fricticn, and 
content to wait in patience until Germany, through the expansion 
of her commerce and her military resources, should be in a posi- 
tion to take her rightful place in the world and impose her will 
by peaceful pressure on rivals whom she had outgrown and 
outpaced. 

Mr. Asquith does give us the contemporary impressions of 
Lord Grey in 1909 and of Mr. Churchill in 1912, quoting in each 
case a confidential speech delivered to the committee of imperial 
defence for the special benefit of the dominion representatives 
on that body. Lord Grey said : 


We are most anxious to keep on the best terms with Germany. I believe 
she is also genuinely anxious to be on good terms with us, and we smooth 
over the matters which arise between us without difficulty. . . . But we 
must make it a cardinal condition in all our negotiations with Germany 
that, if we come to any understanding of a public kind which puts us on 
good relations with Germany, it must be an understanding which must 
not put us back into the old bad relations with France and Russia. That 
means to say that, if we publicly make friendship with Germany, it must 
be a friendship in which we take our existing friends in Europe with us 
and to which they become parties (p. 124). 


Lord Grey was of course referring to comparatively recent 
negotiations—those over the Bagdad railway in 1907, which 
broke down, as Baron von Schoen has told us, because Lord 
Grey asked that France and Russia should be brought into the 
discussions ; and to the North Sea agreement of 1908, which 
he only agreed to negotiate after France had been made a party 
toit.1_ But the danger which he described in this speech was never 
so evident as in the naval negotiations of 1912, when Bethmann- 
Hollweg offered to discuss the mutual limitation of shipbuilding 


1 Schoen, Memoirs of an Ambassador (Engl. tr., 1922), pp. 62-7; Haldane, 
pp. 47-52. 
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programmes on condition that Great Britain first gave an under- 
taking of neutrality which would effectively have barred us from 
coming to the help of France, even if France was invaded by 
the Germans, and would further have obliged us to ‘hold the 
ring’ during the conflict. 

Mr. Churchill’s speech (pp. 77 ff.) dwells, more frankly than 
was possible in the house of commons, upon the disquieting 
features of the German naval programme. He explained that 
the new fleet was designed for aggressive and offensive action 


of the largest possible character in the North Sea or North 
Atlantic : 


The structure of the German battleships shows clearly that they are 
intended for attack and for fleet action. They are not a cruiser fleet 
designed to protect colonies and commerce all over the world. . . . The 
position of the guns, the armament, the way the torpedo tubes are placed— 
all these things enable naval experts to say that this idea of sudden and 


aggressive action on the greatest scale . . . is undoubtedly the guiding 
principle. 


He then referred to the German submarine programme as 
providing not the smaller classes of submarine which would be 
useful for the defence of the coast-line, but the large classes 
which would be capable of sudden operations at a great distance 


from their base. 

Mr. Asquith’s account of the steps which were taken to 
provide for military and naval defence of the empire is com- 
plementary to that of Lord Haldane, and dwells in particular 
upon the work of the committee of imperial defence, a body 
first instituted by Mr. Balfour. The chapter devoted to this 
subject may be commended to the notice of constitutional 
historians (pp. 111-18). Mr. Asquith says that, although the 
committee had no power to settle large questions of policy, the 
final decision always resting with the cabinet, he can recall few, 
if any, instances in which conclusions suggested by the com- 
mittee were overruled in the cabinet. In 1908 the committee 
decided that invasion of the British Isles was impracticable on 
a large scale, so long as British naval supremacy was assured 
against any. probable combination of powers ; and that, for the 
purpose of defeating raids on a small scale, there should be a 
home defence force of about 70,000 men. These decisions were 
reviewed and confirmed in 1913-14; and, as Lord Haldane 
remarks, the first of them appears to be accepted as a truism 
by Tirpitz. The committee also made plans for the control of 
the ports and railways, for the national insurance of shipping 


1 See the text in Haldane, p. 64. The published memorandum of the foreign 
office on these negotiations is reprinted in Gooch and Masterman, pp. 99-104. 
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and cargoes, for the press censorship and postal censorship, 
and the treatment of resident aliens. Its measures culminated 
in the preparation of the secret war book, containing the emer- 
gency instructions to be issued to all departments on the outbreak 
of war. But Mr. Asquith does not remind us of a fundamental 
mistake which appears to have vitiated the usefulness of some 
of these preparations. We owe to Lord Haldane the statement 
that the general staffs both in France and England had counted 
on a war of mobility, settled by a series of great battles and 
therefore necessarily short.! 

Lord Haldane, who as minister of war kept careful notes of 
his impressions, differs from Mr. Asquith in believing that the 
European war did not become inevitable before the German 
military law of 1913, and also in suggesting that this was the 
general view of the Asquith cabinet.? In 1913, he states, the 
great general staff took control of German policy—a view which 
does not altogether tally with Ludendorff’s statement that the 
military law of that year was only allowed to pass in a mutilated 
form. Perhaps Lord Haldane thought the civilian ministers 
of the Kaiser, when he met them in London or Berlin, more 
ready for a compromise than was actually the case. Biilow and 
Tschirschky and Schoen were evidently courteous to Lord 
Haldane, and attentive to English proposals, in 1906 and 1907. 
Bethmann-Hollweg in 1912 expressed, no doubt sincerely, his 
desire to help Lord Haldane ‘to exorcise the spectre of armed 
Imperialism’. Still these amiable conversations proved barren 
of results, leading at the best to offers which England could not 
prudently accept. Lord Haldane finds a reason for some at least 
of these failures in the divided control of foreign relations at 
Berlin. As Tschirschky remarked, the opinion of the Prussian 
secretary for foreign affairs might be quite different from that 
of the chancellor; and the emperor would not improbably 
disagree with both these ministers.’ But the effect of this chaos 
at head-quarters was always the same—a decision against any 
modus vivendi which Great Britain could propose or entertain. 
It has lately been the fashion to emphasize the unfriendliness 
of particular German statesmen. Eckardstein is inclined to 
blame Holstein for the failure of all the pourparlers from 1895 
to 1901, and Mr. Gooch, in several of his recent studies, makes 
Holstein the arch-enemy from the time of Bismarck’s retirement 
up to his own retirement in 1906. In. fact, says Mr. Gooch, 
‘ Holstein’s career was a disaster to his country’. This seems 

1 Before the War, pp. 169-70. 

Ibid. pp. 3-11. Ibid. p. 11. 

* Cambridge Hist. Journal, i. 61-84. See also Gooch, Hist. of Modern Europe 
(1923), passim, and in Cambridge Hist. of Brit. For. Policy, iii. 276. - 
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to be an exaggerated view of the importance of a permanent 
official who contrived to acquire the reputation of a ‘man of 
mystery ’ by his morbid habit of self-seclusion, his aptitude for 
intrigue, and his very mordant dispatches. Holstein can hardly 
have been a compelling force at head-quarters in Berlin. He was 
disliked and feared by the diplomatists whose careers he occa- 
sionally marred from motives of personal spite; by the Kaiser 
whom he sedulously avoided; by the colonial party and the 
naval party whom he treated as mere fools. He is credited 
with almost all the mistakes of German diplomacy for some 
sixteen years. But, as to the non-renewal of the Reinsurance 
Treaty (if that was a mistake), he had on his side the collective 
wisdom of the foreign office. It remains to be proved that he 
made the breach with Japan in 1895. He disapproved of the 
Kriiger telegram ; and in the abortive advances to Russia of 
1904-5 he acted simply as the advocate and agent of the Kaiser’s 
views. The Tangier demonstration of 1905 may be placed to his 
account ; but this caused his downfall. If he had been really 
responsible for the fiascos of the Kriiger telegram, or of the 
Treaty of Bjorké, he would have gone much earlier. But, even 
if we take him at the estimate of Eckardstein, the harm that he 
had done was not necessarily irremediable. Agadir and the naval 
crisis and the army law of 1913 came after his time. The real 
mischief at the Wilhelmstrasse was not the idiosyncrasy of this 
or that official, but the general assumption, even on the part of 
moderate men, such as Schoen and Kiderlen-Waechter, that 
a real settlement of the differences with England or with France 
was out of the question. ‘These differences ’, remarked Schoen, 
‘could only be settled by an unworthy capitulation on our part, 
by our sacrificing vital interests.’1 It mattered nothing that 
the ambassadors in England—Hatzfeldt, Metternich, Lichnowsky 
—supported the opposite view. The last two of the trio were 
simply discredited at Berlin in consequence of their well-meant 
representations. The Anglophobes had behind them, not perhaps 
the opinion of the majority of Germans, but certainly the opinion 
of a highly organized and vociferous minority, which was feared 
by the imperial government, and exploited by the naval and 
military chiefs. 

Rather inconsistently Lord Haldane, after indicating 1913 
as the year of fate, also contends that peace was still within the 
range of possibility in 1914. ‘ A few unlucky words made all the 
difference in the concluding days of July 1914.’ What those words 
were he does not say ; perhaps he is thinking of the conversations 
between Germany and Russia. But the suggestion that all the 
parties concerned slipped or stumbled into the war, through 

+ Memoirs of an Ambassador, p. 58, 
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a mere misunderstanding of what some one said, is sufficiently 
surprising when it comes from a statesman of Lord Haldane’s 
eminence. It is a theory which we find it difficult to accept 
when we consider the situation in the Near East, where the 
first spark of the conflagration was kindled. In western Europe 
the diplomatic outlook was distinctly promising through the 
first six months of 1914. Lichnowsky in London, and the more 
experienced Schoen at Paris, were justly gratified at the progress 
of the negotiations which they had to conduct with England 
and with France. But, even in the west, those who followed 
Balkan politics with close attention were seriously perturbed 
about the possible consequences of the Peace of Bucharest. 
The situation became acute in July because Austria-Hungary 
and Germany believed that treaty to have produced a situation 
which they could not tolerate, and which could only be mended 
by an act of war. How the responsibility for this decision should 
be distributed it is not easy to determine. But our knowledge 
of the events of the period 5-23 July has grown rapidly in 
the last few years. The outline of the story can be traced with 
reasonable confidence, though many details still remain obscure. 

As it is at this point that Mr. Asquith’s book becomes least 
satisfactory, through his tendency to rely upon such doubtful 
sources as Kautsky’s Guilt of William Hohenzollern and the 
memoirs of the Kaiser and Tirpitz, we make no apology for 
tracing the development of the Austro-German design from the 
beginning of July to the date of the delivery of the Austrian 
ultimatum. 

The state of feeling at Vienna, between the treaty of Bucharest 
and the Serajevo murder, was evidently electric. In the spring 
of 1914 Lichnowsky was told by one of his secretaries, who had 
just returned from Vienna, that Tschirschky regarded war as 
imminent. In May 1914 Pallavicini, Austrian ambassador at 
Constantinople, discussed the situation with Francis Joseph and 
found him of the same opinion as Tschirschky.! The aggrandize- 
ment of Serbia, her close relations with Russia, her benevolent 
attitude towards the Great-Serbian movement, caused her to 
be regarded at the Ballplatz as the spear-point of a hostile 
coalition organized by Russia and encouraged by France. 
Conrad, the leader of the military politicians, complained that 
Serbian propaganda would soon destroy the morale of the army, 
and prophesied that, unless Serbia received a lesson, the finances 
of the monarchy would be wrecked by the enormous burden of 
maintaining a quarter of a million soldiers to protect the southern 
frontiers.? Stiirgkh, the prime minister of Austria, and Tisza, 

» Morgenthau, Secrets of the Bosphorus, p. 56. 
* For this figure see Bourgeois and Pagés, La responsabilité de la guerre (1921), p. 73. 
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the prime minister of Hungary, were preoccupied with home 
questions. The conduct of foreign policy fell to Berchtold, who, 
if not altogether such a nonentity as M. Dumaine would have us 
believe, had no clearly defined policy in quiet times, and was 
incapable of grasping the salient features in a complicated 
situation. Routine work bored him; and in a crisis he acted 
with a reckless insouciance which, in retrospect, seems almost 
terrifying.1 He was infected with the hatred for Serbia which 
M. Dumaine found prevailing in official circles at Vienna, a hatred 
so intense as to destroy all sense of measure and proportion.’ 
But M. Dumaine suggests that Count Forgach was largely 
responsible for Berchtold’s anti-Serbian policy, which is probable 
enough as Berchtold was in the habit of leaving much serious 
business to this active and unscrupulous subordinate. 

The murder of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand was not 
regretted in Hungary or at the imperial court. Rumour had 
exaggerated the importance of his personality, of his’ rather 
indefinite political schemes, and of his personal relations with the 
German emperor ; so at least we are informed in the by no means 
unkindly or unappreciative chapter which Czernin, his political 
confidant, has devoted to his memory. ‘ He was no fanatic for 
war.’ ‘There could be no question of any real understanding 
between him and the Emperor William.’ ‘ He had very definite 
and pronounced ideas for the reorganization of the Monarchy, 
but the ideas never developed into a concrete plan.’* But his 
death was made a casus belli by the subjects of the monarchy 
(the Czechs and the South Slavs excepted) as well as by the 
statesmen. There was a general belief that Serbia was morally 
responsible for the crime. ‘All the leading circles became 
suddenly aware that there was a South Slav question which must 
be solved.’ ¢ 

This view was emphasized in the highest quarters by the 
German ambassador, as he himself relates. Tschirschky saw 
Francis Joseph, on 2 July, to explain that the German emperor 
. had been prevented from attending the archduke’s funeral by 
representations that his own life might be attempted in Vienna.® 
During the interview Francis Joseph spoke of the danger to 
which the monarchy was exposed from the intrigues of the 
Serbian government and of the Russian representative in 


Belgrade. 


1 Dumaine, Derniére Ambassade (1921), pp. 22, 88-9, 219-31. 
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* Windischgraetz, My Memoirs (Engl. tr. 1921), p. 51. 
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To this [writes the ambassador] I replied, as I had recently done with 
great emphasis to Count Berchtold, that H.M. could reckon upon finding 
Germany a resolute backer of the Monarchy, as soon as the defence of 
a vital interest was in question. To decide when and where such an interest 
presents itself must be left to Austria herself. No responsible policy 
could be elicited from expressions of opinions and wishes, however clear 
these might be. Before any decisive step one must consider exactly how 
far one is prepared and obliged to go. First and foremost the general 
political situation must be weighed, and the ground carefully prepared. 
I could only repeat that my Emperor would support any firm decision 
which Austria-Hungary might take." 


It was in response to this invitation that Francis Joseph 
wrote the undated autograph letter which his ambassador pre- 
sented at Potsdam on 5 July. With the letter went a memoir 
on the Balkan situation, which had been compiled under Berch- 
told’s direction and completed (except for a short postscript) 
before the murder of the archduke. The memoir related that 
France and Russia were proposing to neutralize the military 
superiority of the Triple Alliance by means of a Balkan bloc, 
into which Bulgaria and Roumania would eventually be drawn. 
This bloc would infallibly attack Austria-Hungary ; for no other 
purpose could the Balkan states ever come to an agreement. 
It was just possible that Roumania might be kept out of the 
bloc by German influence. But there was a better prospect of 
bringing Bulgaria to an understanding with the Triple Alliance 
and with Turkey. German no less than Austrian interests were 
at stake. In striking at the monarchy Russia intended to attack 
the Central European bloc, which stood in the way of her 
ambitions. The postscript emphasizes the impossibility of 
a reconciliation with Serbia and the danger arising from the 
Great Serbian propaganda, and ends by declaring that the 
monarchy is obliged to burst through the toils prepared for it.* 
This vague remark is the only passage in the memoir which 
suggests any immediate and violent action. What is demanded 
in the main body of the memoir is a new orientation of diplomacy 
in the Balkans. The imperial letter is shorter than the memoir 
and more relevant to the immediate situation, but still ambiguous 
in details. Even if the Serajevo crime cannot be brought home 
to the Serbian government, it is a natural consequence of Serbian 
policy. ‘The efforts of My government must, henceforth be 
directed to the isolation and diminution of Serbia.’ Then follows 

1 Kautsky, no. 
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an obscure outline of the necessary action. The present Bulgarian 
government must be strengthened and prevented from com- 
mitting itself to pro-Russian courses ; it must then be induced 
to make an alliance with Roumania on the basis of guaranteeing 
the integrity of the Roumanian kingdom. ‘ If this plan succeeds, 
one could go further and attempt to bring Greece into alliance 
with Bulgaria and Turkey,’ thus creating an anti-Russian bloc. 

** But this will only be possible if Serbia, which at present is the 
pivot of Pan-Slav policy, is eliminated as a political factor from 
the Balkans.’ In fact Serbia delenda est; but when, how, by 
whom is left uncertain.’ 

The German emperor was, as he said to Count Szégyeny, not 
unprepared for some such communication. He referred at first to 
the necessity of consulting Bethmann-Hollweg. But, under a little 
pressure, he committed himself to pledges which his constitu- 
tional advisers, not without misgivings and perhaps not without 
expostulations, subsequently endorsed. Szégyeny reports him as 
saying : 

He ought of course to take the Chancellor’s advice, but he had no doubt 
that Bethmann-Hollweg would agree. And this would apply specially 
to action taken by Austria against Serbia. In his view we ought not to 
wait long before acting. Russia’s attitude would certainly be hostile, 
but for years he had been prepared for that, and we might rest assured 
that, even if a war broke out between Austria-Hungary and Russia, 
Germany with her usual good faith would be on our side. Besides, Russia 
was not yet ready for war. . .. But she would rouse against us the other 
powers in the Triple Entente, and would stir up the fire in the Balkans. He 
quite understood that His Apostolic Majesty, owing to his well-known love of 
peace, would find it difficult to resolve on invading Serbia.- But if we really 
recognize the necessity of taking action against that country, he would be 
sorry to see us letting the present most favourable opportunity escape us.” 


The obscurity of the Austrian communications was probably 
intentional ; for Berchtold and Tisza were at variance about the 
appropriate line of action, Berchtold favouring an immediate 
attack on Serbia, and Tisza pressing for a more deliberate course, 
which would at least give Serbia an opportunity of making an 
amende. The advice from Potsdam was a strong point in favour 
of Berchtold’s plan; since Austria could do nothing without 
German help, she could not lightly disregard German wishes. 
The official declaration which Bethmann-Hollweg sent to 
Vienna, on 6 July, did not repeat the emperor’s broad hint, but 


1 Kautsky, no. 13. 

2 Austrian Red Book (1919), no. 6. The accuracy of the Austrian ambassador's 
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was not inconsistent with it. For in effect the chancellor signed 
‘ the blank cheque’ : 


As regards Serbia, naturally H.M. can take up no definite position 
with regard to the questions pending between Austria-Hungary and that 
country, since they are outside his competence. But the Emperor Francis 
Joseph may rest assured that H.M. will stand loyally beside Austria- 
Hungary, conformably with his obligations as an Ally and his old friend- 
ship. 

It is highly probable, as Dr. Barbagallo suggests, that Bethmann- 
Hollweg disliked the policy ; but in his memoirs the chancellor 
refuses to shield himself behind his sovereign. 

On the receipt of these assurances in Vienna the situation 
was discussed by the council for common affairs (7 July). Berch- 
told argued for following the advice of the German emperor. 
No good had ever yet come of diplomatic action against Serbia, 
and she was undermining the monarchy up to Agram and Zara. 
Tisza, however, made a stand. He would never agree to attacking 
Serbia without previous diplomatic action; he regretted that 
such a plan had been ventilated at Berlin. It was not Germany’s 
business to decide whether the monarchy should fight Serbia. 
He preferred the plan of a Balkan bloc to hold Serbia in check 
and to win back Roumania to her old allies. Berchtold’s plan 
would bring Russia into the field at once, and a European war 
would be a terrible disaster. Tisza therefore proposed that 
mobilization should be postponed until concrete terms had been 
presented to Serbia and rejected by her. His opponents made 
a show of concession. It would, they agreed, look better to adopt 
the correct and leisurely procedure which he recommended. 
But it was finally resolved ‘that a purely diplomatic success, 
even if it ended in a public humiliation of Serbia, would be 
worthless, and therefore such far-reaching demands should be 
presented to Serbia as would ensure her rejection of them ; this 
with a view to a radical settlement by military action’. After 
which the council debated, without notes being taken, the 
probable course of a European war. 

Already the German emperor was growing impatient. On 
8 July Berchtold received, through Tschirschky, a message from 
‘my Master’ that Berlin expected the monarchy to take action 
against Serbia, and that in Germany people would fail to under- 
stand how Austria could lose the opportunity presented to her.* 
Berchtold’s answer was disappointing: the objections of Tisza 
had still to be considered by the Austrian emperor ; in the end 
an unacceptable ultimatum would probably be sent to Serbia. 


' Kautsky, no. 15. 2 Austrian Red Book (1919), i, pp, 26-35. 
* Ibid. no, 12. 
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But, according to Conrad, sixteen days would be required for 
mobilization ; and a plan of campaign could not be settled until 
the attitude of Roumania was known. Tschirschky seems to 
have done his utmost to expedite the deliberations. Tisza said 
afterwards that the key-note of all the private conversations of the 
German ambassador was: ‘ Now or never’.! To suppose that he 
exceeded his instructions is gratuitous. Lichnowsky tells us that 
he was the last person likely to take an independent line. Jagow, 
his superior at the foreign office, and Stolberg, his subordinate at 
Vienna, were satisfied that he only did what he was directed to 
do. His successor learned from Berchtold that Tschirschky 
‘simply declared that the German government regarded a deter- 
mined procedure as desirable’.2 The English and French 
ambassadors thought that he went beyond his instructions ; 
but they did not know what his instructions were.* M. Dumaine, 
with the Kautsky documents before him, refuses to modify his 
original impression. But, we must regretfully admit, his reminis- 
cences of Vienna, delightfully written and full of striking observa- 
tions as they are, are coloured too obviously by the Viennese 
gossip of 1914, and by the author’s insistence upon the personal 
factors in a situation of which, at that time, no ambassador, 
situated as he was, could form an accurate opinion. 

In this period of suspense Berchtold received a disconcerting 
report from Wiesner, the judge appointed to investigate the crime 
of Serajevo. According to this document, which is a telegram 
dated 13 July, the connivance of the Serbian government had 
not been proved, and could not even be suspected. This docu- 
ment he disregarded and concealed, and he continued to put 
pressure upon Tisza. At last, on 14 July, Tisza withdrew his 
objections to an attack on Serbia, making, however, the important 
condition that there should be no question of annexing Serbian 
territory after the war—apart from small rectifications of the 
frontier. This condition was accepted at a council held on 
19 July, but the majority passed a rider to the effect that Serbian 
territory might nevertheless be diminished in favour of other 
states (that is, of her Balkan rivals), and that a brief military 
occupation of parts of Serbia should be lawful, if it seemed 
necessary.° This rider was kept secret when the ultimatum was 
published, although Tisza’s principle of no annexations was 
announced at all the courts. We observe that Dr. Barbagallo 
is convinced of the moral superiority of Tisza, with his ‘ Hun- 
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garian policy’, over Berchtold, the spokesman of perfidious 
Austria. It is more in keeping with Tisza’s character to suppose 
that he hoped to pacify Russia, and also Italy, by disclaiming 
in advance the design of dismembering Serbia. After he had 
withdrawn his opposition to war he threw himself with zeal into 
the business, with which a high-minded man would scarcely have 
soiled his hands, of stiffening the terms of the ultimatum (drafted 
by Forgach and Musulin *) so as to make its acceptance by Serbia 
impossible. If the worst came to the worst, Tisza pinned his 
faith on Germany’s promise of unconditional support. But he 
hoped that the worst would be averted. As late as 26 July he 
told Prince Ludwig Windischgraetz that ‘ Berchtold thinks it will 
come to nothing ; at the last moment every one will be afraid ’.” 
This comfortable conviction was far too prevalent in high 
Austrian and Hungarian circles during the month of July. 

We may now turn from Vienna to consider the steps which. 
were taken at Berlin in consequence of the decision to give 
Austria-Hungary ‘the blank cheque’. Whatever the private 
misgivings of Bethmann-Hollweg and Jagow, they were clear 
that the situation could only be aggravated by large and notorious 
preparations. Probably the military and naval authorities had 
been consulted before the Kaiser interviewed the Austrian 
ambassador on 5 July. For after that interview he held only the 
most formal and hasty conversations with the heads of the 
admiralty and the war office. The story of the Potsdam council 
of 5 July, though it got into circulation early after that date 
and is accepted by Lichnowsky, can hardly be accepted in the 
face of the evidence collected by the German committee of 
inquiry in 1919-20.* It is true that MM. Bourgeois and Pagés 
refuse to believe the evidence of the witnesses who then came 
forward. But to prove that a council was held they themselves 
rely in the last resort upon Wangenheim, the German ambassador 
at Constantinople, who described the council to Mr. Morgenthau 
(in August 1914) and added that he had himself been present.’ 
Now Mr. Morgenthau was surprised that his colleague should 
disclose an incident which reflected so seriously on the public 
professions of Germany. He suggests that Wangenheim had been 
carried away ‘ by his excessive vanity, his desire to show how 
close he stood to the inner counsels of the Emperor’. Is it too 
much to suppose that Wangenheim, finding the legend of the 
council already current in Germany, seized upon it and introduced 
himself into it, from pure vanity ? 


1 Pribram, Austrian Foreign Policy (1923), p. 64; Kautsky, no. 50. 
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The evidence laid before the German committee of inquiry 
is highly circumstantial. On the afternoon of 5 July the emperor 
saw Bethmann-Hollweg and Zimmermann in the park of the 
New Palace. He told them that the policy must be to support 
Austro-Hungarian action against Serbia, without instigating or 
advising any particular course. It was advisable to conciliate 
Bulgaria, but nothing ought to be done which would affront 
Roumania. ‘These views’, says Bethmann-Hollweg, ‘ were in 
line with my own opinion.’' That same afternoon the emperor 
sent for Falkenhayn, the war minister, read to him a part of 
the Austrian communications, explained the seriousness of the 
situation, and asked if the army was prepared for all contin- 
gencies. The war minister replied ‘ briefly and unconditionally ’ 
that it was, and asked if further preparations were required. 
The Kaiser said no, and the interview ended. Lyncker, chief of 
. the military cabinet, and Plessen, the adjutant-general, were 
present, but took no part in the conversation.2 Moltke was on 
leave at Carlsbad. Waldersee, the acting chief of the general 
staff, only returned to Berlin on the 6th, to find awaiting him a 
verbal message that Germany would stand by Austria.? Another 
message, sent to the admiralty on the 5th, stated explicitly that 
the Serbian complication might lead to war with Russia and with 
France. This message made no reference to England. Next 
morning, before 8 a.m., Capelle, the deputy of Tirpitz at the 
imperial naval office, was summoned by telephone to Potsdam. 
The emperor, who was just starting for Kiel, said that he did not 
anticipate a great war. The tsar would hardly associate himself 
with the murderers of princes. Moreover, France and Russia 
were not at the moment prepared for war.‘ Later in the day, 
at Kiel, the Kaiser told Krupp von Bohlen-Halbach that the 
situation was serious. This witness told the committee less than 
he had told, in July 1914, to Dr. Muehlon, one of his directors. 
Muehlon reports him as saying: ‘the Emperor asserted that he 
would declare war at once if Russia mobilized. This time people 
should see that he would not fail. . . . No one should ever again 
reproach him with vacillation.’ ® 

These warnings and instructions produced no visible stir 
in the munition factories or the government departments. 
Krupp, for instance, found that his works were provided with 
raw materials for a long time ahead, and saw no necessity for 
special action. Tirpitz did not return to Berlin until the 27th, 
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it being the emperor’s wish that the leave of the grand admiral 
should not be curtailed. Waldersee went off on leave, as pre- 
viously arranged, at the express desire of the imperial chancellor. 
The naval authorities overhauled their arrangements for mobiliza- 
tion, but they had instructions from the emperor and the foreign 
office to incur no extraordinary expenditure, and they took no 
war measures until 23 July... Waldersee states that no military 
preparations were made by the general staff during his absence 
on leave; his senior adjutant states that the officers of the 
staff were scattered all over the country on leave or on special 
duty, and were not recalled until ‘the Russian mobilization was 
in full flood’. But there are two brief notes in the Kautsky 
collection which reveal the tense expectation of the leaders of 
the fighting forces. On 17 July Waldersee wrote to Jagow 
(from Ivenack) to impart what he had learned of Conrad’s plan 
of campaign : 


The intention is to put six army corps in the field against Serbia, and 
meanwhile to undertake nothing in Galicia. Should Russia attack, they 
would let Serbia go and put in everything against the chief enemy. . . . 
General Moltke thinks of returning to Berlin on the 25th. I remain here, 
ready to spring. On the general staff we are ready; there is nothing at 
all for us to do meanwhile.* 


Waldersee’s note reveals a complete accord between the general 
staff and the foreign office. There is more formality and more 
anxiety in a note of 22 July from Admiral Behncke to the foreign 
office : 


If we have to reckon with the prospect of England declaring war in 
the immediate future, then from the military standpoint we must assuredly 
count on a surprise attack by the English fleet upon our fleet. . . . As soon 
as we have to reckon with the chance of war breaking out with England 
in six days’ time, the fleet must be recalled.* 


Jagow and the chancellor replied that it was most improbable 
that England would act thus, or that a European war would 
be imminent before Poincaré had returned to France, where he 
was expected on 31 July. But, on 21 July, Jagow had given 
private and personal warnings to the general directors of the 
Hamburg-Amerika and Lloyd steamship companies. Clearly he 
saw a naval war in prospect. 

The activities of the foreign office in the period 5-23 July can 
be studied at first hand in the Kautsky documents. The three 
main tasks were, to keep in touch, through Tschirschky, with the 
Austrian situation ; to explore the possibilities of a Balkan bloc ; 
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and to bring about a friendly understanding between Italy and 
Austria-Hungary, with referenceto the proposed attack on Serbia. 

Jagow does not appear to have answered a request from 
Berchtold (10 July) for an opinion on the main points of the 
draft ultimatum ; ! although the request gave him the opportunity 
of objecting, if he had wished, to the most objectionable features 
of that document. All he did was to suggest that the ultimatum, 
when circulated to the powers, should be accompanied by a full 
and circumstantial statement of the case against the Great 
Serbian movement.? He was, however, anxious to discover the 
real intentions of the Ballplatz with regard to the future status 
of Serbia, about which he had no certain information even on 
17 July.2 On the 18th he began to urge the importance of an 
understanding between Vienna and Rome.* On the 19th he 
asked for an early copy of the ultimatum, in order to prepare for 
the inevitable conversations with the powers. On the 22nd he 
intervened to suggest a slight delay in presenting the ultimatum 
at Belgrade, so that it might not reach Petersburg before the 
departure of Poincaré.’ He did not receive the full text of the 
ultimatum until the 22nd, about twenty-four hours before it 
was delivered at Belgrade. But he had known its essential 
features since the 10th. 

The Balkan negotiations moved slowly and produced no 
tangible result by 23 July. King Carol of Roumania talked 
sympathetically to the German minister and to the Austrian 
minister. But he refused to believe in the existence of a Russian 
peril, nor did he think that the Serbian government could be 
proved responsible for the archduke’s murder. An alliance 
between Roumania and Bulgaria could not be concluded for 
at least a year, owing to the friction caused by recent incidents. 
He could not venture to publish his secret treaty (of 1913) with 
the Triple Alliance,* for it would not be honoured by the 
Roumanian nation. He thought that the statesmen in Vienna 
had lost their heads, and spoke disrespectfully of Berchtold. 
He had it from Sazonof himself that Russia would not tolerate 
an Austrian attack on Serbia. As for the plan of promoting an 
alliance between Bulgaria and Greece, he thought it impracticable 
unless Greece would give up Cavalla. The only assurances he 
could give were that he would not be a party to a Roumanian 
invasion of Transylvania, and that he was under no obligation 
to help Serbia. From this position he never really departed, in 
spite of further conversations at Berlin.’ Equally fruitless were 


1 Kautsky, no. 29. ® Ibid. no. 31. 
* Ibid. no, 61. * Ibid. nos. 68, 89, 94. 5 Ibid. no, 112, 
* Pribram, Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, i. 260-5. 

? Kautsky, nos, 28, 41, 66, 208, 210; Czernin, pp. 94-5. 
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the inquiries at Athens and Sofia, although Radoslavov talked 
of applying for admission to the Triple Alliance, and said that 
Bulgaria would not raise a finger to help Serbia. In the end 
a new alliance was made with Turkey alone of the Balkan powers ; 
and this rather reluctantly, in view of serious misgivings as to the 
value of the Turkish army. On 28 July Bethmann-Hollweg 
authorized the signature of a formal treaty. The casus foederis 
was to be the armed intervention of Russia between Austria and 
Serbia. When that occurred, the Turkish army was to be placed, 
in fact if not in form, under the control of a German military 
mission.? On the 31st the chancellor was half inclined to with- 
draw the instruction to sign, but he was reassured by Wangenheim 
as to the value of the alliance. The treaty was signed next day. 

The best that the German foreign office hoped from Italy 
was a promise to remain benevolently neutral during the attack 
on Serbia. But Italy was entitled (under the treaty of 1887) 
to compensation for any advantage, territorial or other, which 
Austria-Hungary might obtain in the Balkans; and Austria- 
Hungary was bound to obtain the consent of Italy before making 
any change in the status quo.* Berchtold could not be induced 
to honour these obligations frankly and in full. He had, in fact, 
proposed to confront Italy with an accomplished fact. At the 
eleventh hour (22 July) he was induced to give the Italian 
government a general and disingenuous account of his intentions ; 
even then he turned a deaf ear to the advice of Berlin, which was 
that he should offer Italy the Trentino. All that he promised 
was ‘to exchange views’ with Italy, if the monarchy should 
“unexpectedly ’ come into possession of Serbian territory 
(28 July). There was no subject on which Germany found her 
ally so unreasonable and so indocile as on this, although it was 
clear that the Trentino was an offer which Italian statesmen 
would be unable to reject. 

The story of Germany’s preparations brings us into the period 
with which the ‘ coloured books ’ of 1914 are specially concerned. 
Of these books a most useful collection (in English) appeared 
in 1916, under the editorship of Dr. James Brown Scott.® But 
there is room for a new critical edition, and a few years hence the 
material for such an edition is likely to be superabundant. For 
new documents, and new criticisms of the old documents, are 
constantly appearing. The Kautsky collection has revealed 
some notable omissions and perversions in the German White 
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1 Kautsky, nos. 162, 189, 251, 318. 

Ibid. no. 733. % Pribram, i. 108-9. 

* Kautsky, nos. 44, 46, 87, 104, 119, 156, 212, 287, 326, 328. 

® Diplomatic Documents relating to the Outbreak of the European War (2 vols., 
New York, 1916). Published by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
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Book of 1914. The latter work omits, for example, the momentous 
warning which the German chancellor sent to Sazonof on 29 July, 
and which the latter treated as a proof that war with Germany 
was practically inevitable! It was addressed to the German 
ambassador, and runs as follows: ‘ Please warn Sazonof very 
seriously that further progress of Russian mobilization measures 
would compel us to mobilize, and that then a European war could 
hardly be prevented.’* This was considerably stiffer than the 
warning dispatched simultaneously to France, and it undoubtedly 
precipitated, instead of delaying, the progress of the Russian 
mobilization. As the warning to France was printed in the 
White Book, the suppression of this companion document can 
hardly have been fortuitous. The tsar’s proposal (29 July) 
that the dispute between Austria and Serbia should be referred 
to the Hague tribunal*® is also omitted in the White Book ; 
though a part of the Kaiser’s reply of 30 July is printed there 
with an omission and an alteration intended to suggest to the 
reader that the chancellor’s warning to Sazonof was not delivered 
before that day, the date on which the tsar finally ordered a 
general mobilization.‘ Comments on the significance of these 
editorial vagaries will be found in the able but too acrimonious 
work of MM. Bourgeois and Pagés (pp. 28 ff.). The Kautsky 
collection also gives the authentic texts of some other papers 
relating to that German peace-move which began on 29 July and 
ended on 31 July. The series begins with a memorandum of the 
general staff on the political situation, which is dated 29 July and 
was delivered to Bethmann-Hollweg on that day. This predicts 
that as soon as the Austrian army enters Serbia, it will be con- 
fronted by a superior Russian force. Then Austria will be obliged 
in self-defence to mobilize the other half of her forces ; and the 
moment that Austria begins this general mobilization, the conflict 
between Russia and herself becomes inevitable. That is the 
casus foederis for Germany, and she too must then mobilize, and 
prepare for a war on two fronts against Russia and France.°® 
That same afternoon the chancellor received a similar message 
from Conrad, with a request that Russia should be warned of the 
probable consequences of any further mobilization on her part.® 
These communications explain the quasi-ultimatum which 
Bethmann-Hollweg dispatched to Sazonof on that day,’ and the 
personal appeal (drafted by Jagow) which the Kaiser sent a few 

1 Russian Orange Book, no. 58. 

* Kautsky, no. 342. 3 Ibid. no. 366. 

* Ibid. no. 420. This begins: ‘ Best thanks for telegram. It is quite out of 
the question that my ambassador’s language could have been in contradiction with 
_ the tenor of my telegram. Count Pourtalés was instructed, &c.’ In the White Book 


(no. 23) the text begins: ‘Count Pourtalés has instructions.’ 
5 Ibid. no. 349. § Ibid. no. 352. 7 Ibid. no. 342. 
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hours later to the tsar, begging for a direct negotiation between 
Petersburg and Vienna.! Still later the chancellor learned from 
Count Pourtalés that the Vienna cabinet had categorically 
declined to enter on this direct negotiation.” In desperation he 
made that night the bid for English neutrality, which is recorded 
by Sir Edward Goschen.* He had apparently little hope that he 
would succeed, in view of Lichnowsky’s last report on the views of 
Sir Edward Grey. He then telegraphed to Tschirschky in the 
small hours of 30 July asking urgently that Austria should accept 
mediation on honourable terms. If she refused, ‘ we are faced 
with a conflagration in which England will be against us, Italy 
and Roumania to all appearance not on our side, and we two 
shall be facing four great powers’:* The Kaiser sent, on the 
evening of the 30th, a less strongly worded message (drafted by 
Jagow) to Francis Joseph. ‘I have thought myself unable to 
refuse a personal request of the Tsar to undertake a mediation, 
in order to avert a world-blaze and to maintain world peace, 
and I have allowed proposals to be submitted to your Government 
yesterday and to-day. . . . I should be thankful if you would 
give me your decision as soon as possible.’ ° But Francis Joseph 
replied on 31 July that he had already ordered a general mobiliza- 
tion, as a reply to the Russian decree ordering mobilization on the 
Austrian frontier.6 This was apparently accepted at Berlin 
as Austria’s final answer ;* Berchtold’s acceptance of mediation 
on the same date, though duly telegraphed to Berlin, was 
disregarded there.® 

In reference to these last peace-moves Dr. Barbagallo quotes 
the very curious warning which Jagow had given, in a _oaee 
conversation, to Count Szégyeny on 26 July : 


In the next few days English proposals of mediation will be brought, 
through the agency of the German Government, to the knowledge of the 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office. The German Government gives the 
most precise assurance that it does not adopt these proposals as its own, 
that it is decidedly averse to their being taken into consideration, and that 
it transmits them solely to comply with England’s request . . . it being of 
great importance that, at this moment, England should not make common 
cause with Russia and France.® 


Jagow has denied that he sent such a message. But, true or false, 
it was received by the foreign office at Vienna, and the language 
of the Kaiser’s telegram to Francis Joseph was not calculated to 
dispel belief in the report of the Austrian ambassador at Berlin. 

! Kautsky, no. 359; White Book, no. 22. * Kautsky, no. 365. 

® British Blue Book, no. 85. This interview took place after a council meeting at 
Potsdam, of which we have the report (misdated 30 July) in Kautsky, no. 456. See 
Barbagallo, p. 83. * Kautsky, no, 395. 
5 Ibid. no. 437. * Ibid. no. 482. 7 Ibid, nos. 502-3. 
* Austrian Red Book (1914), no. 51. * Austrian Red Book (1919), ii. 68. 
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The message from Bethmann-Hollweg rings more sincerely and 
can hardly be taken as anything else but a belated peace-move." 
It is most curious that, on the very day when the chancellor 
made this effort, Jagow, who must have been working in the 
closest touch with him, curtly rejected the last overture from 
Sazonof as ‘unacceptable’ instead of endeavouring to gain 
time by making it a basis for further conversations.” Jagow, 
as we have seen, was on the best of terms with the general staff, 
and probably was not at all averse to expediting the declaration 
of war, which the chancellor, to the great disgust of the staff, 
had held up on the 29th. 

For a long time we have been hearing dark hints that the 
Russian Orange Book is totally tendentious and misleading. 
Of late it has been openly and severely criticized in a pamphlet 
prepared by Baron Romberg, formerly German minister at 
Berne.* The English translation of this pamphlet is furnished 
with a foreword by Mr. Gooch, who, while declining to accept 
all the conclusions of Baron Romberg, definitely endorses the 
main thesis, that some of the telegrams passing between Paris and 
Petersburg were garbled and others suppressed, with some sinister 
intention, by the editors of the Orange Book. ‘ We notice ’, writes 
Mr. Gooch, ‘ that these alterations and omissions were governed by 
a definite propagandist purpose ; and we conclude that the instruc- 
tions to the editors were to eliminate the passages which suggested 
a readiness on the part of the central powers, or an unreadiness 
on the part of Russia, to compromise.’ This is a serious charge, 
and we regret that Mr. Gooch has not supported it by specific 
instances. As regards the so-called ‘ suppressions ’ we can only 
conclude that Mr. Gooch has adopted as his own the rather 
surprising principle of criticism which Baron Romberg has formu- 
lated in his introductory chapter. Baron Romberg has obtained 
(he does not say how) a complete file of the communications 
which passed between Petersburg and the Russian embassy 
in Paris from 24 July to 2 August. He points out that thirty 
of these communications are missing in the Orange Book, and 
he alleges that the omissions were made with a fraudulent 
purpose, of which he finds confirmatory evidence in the omission 
of the reference numbers of those that are actually printed. 
Dr. Romberg must be aware that there is a perfectly legitimate 
reason for suppressing in official publications the index numbers 
of documents which have been transmitted (as these were) in 


1 Cf. the penetrating discussion of this subject, written before the evidence was 
fully available, in Mr. J. W. Headlam Morley’s The German Chancellor and the Outbreak 
of War (1917). 

* Russian Orange Book, no. 63. 

3’ Falsifications of the Russian Orange Book (Engl. trans., 1923). 
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cipher. The only way of proving his point is to show that the 
publication of the omitted documents would have convicted the 
Russian government of dishonesty in one form or another. This 
Baron Romberg attempts to do in the foot-notes to the new 
documents, which he has printed in full. Some of his texts have 
a certain historical interest. We find, for example, the German 
ambassador alleging to M. Bienvenu-Martin that ‘Germany was 
not in a position to exert pressure on Austria’, and ‘ had not 
been informed in advance of the contents of the Austrian note’ 
(p. 37). We find the French government urging Sazonof on 
30 July to make his military preparations ‘ as little public and 
challenging in character as possible ’, evidently under the impres- 
sion that war might still be averted (pp. 48-9). We hear of 
Viviani prohibiting on 29 July a meeting of the revolutionary 
party to protest against a war with Germany (p. 46). We find 
Poincaré warning the Russian ambassador on 1 August that 
there ought to be no delay in offering Transylvania as the price 
of assistance from Roumania (p. 60). Damaging disclosures 
there are none. Historians will be grateful to Baron Romberg 
for providing texts of twenty-five new documents. But they 
are not likely to be impressed by his editorial notes. In the 
Orange Book some of the texts have been curtailed or para- 
phrased. The reason for taking such liberties is sometimes 
obvious and innocent ; as when passages are suppressed which 
reflect, perhaps too hastily, upon the discretion of the much-tried 
Bienvenu-Martin. In other cases the alteration (or omission) 
is rather childishly tendentious, as when the editors write 
‘notre mobilisation’ instead of ‘notre mobilisation générale ’ 
in a telegram (from Sazonof) of 2 August.! The editors were not 
as honest as they should have been; but the impression which 
we derive from the revelations of Baron Romberg is that Russia 
had nothing of any moment to conceal. 

It appears that Baron Romberg is still obsessed with the 
myth of a Franco-Russian guet-apens, of which Germany was the 
innocent victim. We can trace the same obsession in the more 
temperately worded memoirs of Baron Schoen, formerly German 
ambassador in Paris. He was evidently not in the confidence of 
his government, and was disagreeably impressed by some of the 
messages which he was instructed to deliver in the course of the 
crisis. It seems to have been in the most perfect good faith 
that he attempted to pour oil on the troubled waters at Paris 
by pacific (and unauthorized) assurances; and he feels pro- 
foundly mortified to find himself treated in the French Yellow 
Book as a smiling villain. But still, as a loyal German he is 
anxious to make the best case he can for the good intentions of 
1 Orange Book, no. 78; Romberg, p. 61. 
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Bethmann-Hollweg and the Kaiser. His line of argument is 
that Russia was the aggressor and France an accomplice who 
tried to protract the negotiations so that Russia might have time 
to complete her secret preparations. His clinching argument is 
unfortunate. ‘It is certain that the French Ambassador in 
Petersburg had been specially informed by the Russian Govern- 
ment of the decision to order general mobilization, on the evening 
of the 29th.’ But what M. Paléologue actually reported on that 
date, in two separate telegrams, was the order to mobilize 
thirteen army corps against Austria.? 

The dates of the mobilizations continue to afford material 
for controversy. Baron Schoen derives some satisfaction from the 
circumstance that Germany mobilized about twenty minutes 
after France. MM. Bourgeois and Pagés have carefully examined 
the evidence as to the progress of the Russian mobilization, 
coming to the conclusion that, even if we accept the ‘ revelations ’ 
of Russian officials in 1917 and 1918, there was no secret mobiliza- 
tion before 30 July, and that the German general staff, even so 
late as 31 July, when they insisted on sending an ultimatum to 
Petersburg, had only hearsay evidence to go upon.” It would, 
however, be more to the point to ask why Russia should not 
mobilize in the situation which was created by the Austrian 
note to Serbia, and by the subsequent conduct of Austria and 
Germany ; and how Russian statesmen would have justified their 
conduct to their own people if they had failed to ensure that their 
military preparations kept pace with the gravity of the crisis. 

The Russian tsardom has fallen, and even among Russians it 
has few defenders left. Therefore it is highly convenient to make 
imperial Russia the scapegoat when war responsibilities come up 
for discussion. This is a judgement on which the surviving 
belligerents can agree without any loss of self-esteem. Ii is con- 
sequently the favourite view of those who are still concerned to 
defend the German foreign office and the ministry of Bethmann- 
Hollweg. It leads,in apologetic works, to the plea that Germany— 
otherwise the civilian ministers of the German empire—did not 
‘ will’ a world war, but blundered into it. This plea is confidently 
accepted by Mr. Gooch, -who holds that it is proved beyond 
dispute by the evidence of the Kautsky documents.* From 
first to last, he thinks, the German foreign office was sincere in its 
desire to ‘localize’ the conflict. No doubt this was the most 
desirable issue. But Jagow, the secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, was perfectly aware that a war with Russia was within 
the range of probability. His private letter of 19 July to Lich- 

1 French Yellow Book, no. 91; Romberg, p. 41. 


2 Origines de la Guerre, pp. 38, 135-8. Cf. Barbagallo, pp. 142, 148. 
3 In Journal of the British Institute of International Affairs, ii. 12. 
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nowsky is an illuminating document. He professes to hope that 
Russia will give way, after a certain amount of blustering, if 
Austria stands firm and Germany is staunch in supporting 
Austria. But he himself has stated since that he wrote thus 
‘to steel Lichnowsky’s nerves’.1 What follows in the letter is 
the downright military view of the situation. Russia is preparing 
for a war some years hence, when she will be stronger than at 
present and the German group will be weaker. Sazonof’s 
government is peaceably minded and not ill-disposed to Germany, 
but it is growing weaker, and the Slavonic party steadily becomes 
more anti-German. ‘I do not want a preventive war, but if 
the clash comes, we ought not to wriggle out of it.’* For years 
this policy of a preventive war, which should cripple Russia for 
a generation, had been advocated by the general staff. It was 
repudiated by Bismarck as thoroughly unsound. But, with the 
increasing weakness of Austria, it came to be regarded by 
Bismarck’s successors as a policy which should at all events be 
studied and held in reserve. Bethmann-Hollweg may well have 
been appalled at the eleventh hour, when that policy seemed 
to have become the only resource, and all the consequences 
dawned upon him. But his foreign office was not taken by 
surprise in the same way. It was prepared for the possibility 
of war with Russia; it knew that this meant also war with 


France. And to speak of a continental war on this scale as 
‘a localisation of the conflict’ is absurd. - H. W. C. Davis. 


1 In the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung for 23 March, 1918. Translated in 
Disclosures from Germany. 
* Kautsky, no. 72. 
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Henry FitzHenry at Woodstock 


As new light upon the court and movements of Henry Fitz- 
Henry is still needed, the following charters, which Miss Dorothy 
Powell kindly transcribed for me at Tours, deserve attention. 
It would seem from them that Ralf de Diceto,! whose view 
Mr. Eyton accepted,’ was right in thinking that the young king 
was at Woodstock in the early part of December 1170, because 
the corresponding agreement between Gervase, son of the grantor, 
and the monks of Tickford, actually filed with these two charters 
and amplifying their terms, stipulates that the monks shall have 
the crops ‘tribus annis scilicet a proximo pascha post mortem 
Thome cantuariensis archiepiscopi ’ ; the agreement was therefore 
probably executed between 29 December 1170 and 28 March 1171. 
As against this view Dr. Round * pointed out that the young 
Henry was at Westminster on 5 October and at Winchester on 
25 December ; but there is ample time for him to have taken 
Woodstock and Windsor on the road. ‘The two inseparable 
archdeacons ’’ seem for once to have parted company; of the 
other witnesses to the first charter, William de St. John and 
William fitz Audelin occur in the Winchester charter by Earl 
William de Mandeville, on which Dr. Round based his criticism 
of Eyton. 

The witnesses to the second are the same as in the first charter ; 
and the two charters seem to have been executed successively 
on the same occasion. The alteration in the style of the recipients 
for surer title, the equation of a half-hide with two virgates, and 
the differences in tenure of the virgates, are all points of interest. 
In the present transcript, capitals have been employed in accor- 
dance with modern usage. G. HERBERT FOWLER. 


Archives du Dept. Indre et Loire, Série H, Liasse 362. 

Willelmus filius Randulfi omnibus hominibus et amicis suis Francis et 
Anglis tam presentibus quam futuris salutem Sciatis me dedisse et hac 
carta mea confirmasse monachis de Niweport ecclesiam de Sirenton’ cum 


Rolls Series 68, i. 342. 2 Itinerary of Henry II, p. 152. 
* Feudal England, pp. 503-8. 
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omnibus pertinentiis suis in perpetuam elemosinam liberam et quietam 
ab omni seruicio seculari et consuetudine Et predicti monachi conces- 
serunt Geruasio filio meo predictam ecclesiam de Sirenton’ tenendam tota 
uita sua de predictis monachis reddendo eis inde xx solidos annuatim 
Et prefati monachi recipiunt modo dimidiam hidam terre que pertinet 
ad prefatam ecclesiam Et predicto Geruasio remanet masura et crofta 
cum domibus cum ecclesia tota uita sua Hance donationem feci coram 


Rege Henrico filio Regis Henrici et Baronibus suis apud Wudstokam 
Testibus 

Ricardo Pictauensi archidiacono | Willelmo filio Aldelini 
Comite Willelmo de Mandeuille _ Fulki Painello 
Comite Simone | Thoma de Almari 
Comite Willelmo de Ferrariis Godwino clerico de Niwport’ 


Willelmo de sancto Johanne Willelmo de Blosseuille 
Geruasio Painello | 


Willelmus filius Radulfi omnibus hominibus et amicis suis Francis et 
Anglis tam presentibus quam futuris salutem Sciatis me dedisse et hac 
karta mea confirmasse Deo et ecclesie beate Marie de Tikeford’ et monachis 
Maioris Monasterii ibidem Deo seruientibus ecclesiam de Siringtune cum 
omnibus pertinentiis suis in puram et perpetuam elemosinam liberam et 
quietam ab omni seculari seruicio et consuetudine pro salute anime mee 
et pro animabus antecessorum meorum Et predicti monachi concesserunt 
Geruasio filio meo predictam ecclesiam de Siringtune’ tenendam tota uita 
sua de predictis monachis reddendo eis inde xx solidos annuatim Tunc 
prefati monachi receperunt duas uirgatas terre que pertinent ad prefatam 
ecclesiam Unam uirgatam uidelicet solutam et quietam ab omni seruitio 
seculari et consuetudine Aliam uero liberam et quietam ab omni terreno 
seruicio et exaccione quantum ad me pertinet saluo regis seruitio Predicto 
autem Geruasio remansit et crofta cum domibus et cum ecclesia tota uita 
sua Hane donationem feci coram Rege Henrico filio Regis Henrici et 
Baronibus suis apud Wudestoche Testibus 


The General Eyres of 1329-30 


On 3 September 1329 commissions for the holding of a general 
eyre were issued, the one to Geoffrey le Scrope and his fellows 
for the Monday after All Saints at Northampton, the other to 
William Herle and his fellows for the Monday after Martinmas 
at Nottingham.’ Orders were sent to the sheriffs to make prepara- 
tions locally, to the king’s serjeants to be ready to plead his pleas, 
to the treasurer to hand over the rolls of the last eyres in those 
counties, and to the chief justice of the common bench to adjourn 
all pleas concerning those counties to the eyres.2, The whole 
vast machinery of a general eyre had been set working, and this 
after an almost complete intermission for a generation. There 
is no evidence for the holding of more than two eyres in the whole 
1 Calendar of Patent Rolls, p. 439. * Ibid. pp. 492-3. 
VOL. XXXIX.—NO. CLIV. R 
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reign of Edward II: the famous Eyre of Kent of 1313, and the 
almost equally famous Eyre of London in 1321. There is positive 
evidence that no eyre had been held in Northamptonshire since 
1285,! or in Nottinghamshire since 1280.? 

In the records no explanation is given of this return on the 
part of the new government to the practice of Edward I. In 
the reports, however, are preserved accounts of two speeches by 
the two presiding justices which not only clear up a point in the 
history of the general eyre as an institution, but also throw 
some light on the general administrative history of the opening 
years of Edward III’s reign. So far as I know, these speeches 
have never been printed, and the incidents they describe are not 
noticed in any of the chronicles or records of 1327-30. 

The first point that calls for comment is that such speeches 
should have been made or reported at all. It has been suggested 
that the speech made by the presiding justice at the opening of the 
eyre was practically a ‘common form’, that varied very little 
from the time of Henry III to that of Edward III.* One report 
of Scrope’s speech is of this type,’ and it is possible that variations 
from the standard did not as a rule seem important to the student 
of law, but happily some of the reporters at Northampton, 
and at least one at Nottingham,® found it worth while to give 
fuller versions, perhaps from that growing literary or dramatic 
sense which is traceable in the fourteenth-century reports,° 
perhaps because Scrope’s speech purported to give an outline 
of the history of the eyre, which in 1329 must have been almost 
as much of an antiquity to the budding lawyer as presentment of 
Englishry.? For most of those present at Northampton and 
Nottingham it must have been the first eyre of their lives ; 
an historical discourse might well seem appropriate. 

In the next place, Scrope’s speech contains the statement 
that has haunted the text-books for centuries and perplexed so 
many modern scholars, namely, that in the good old days the eyres 
went every seven years. Britton had put into the mouth of 
Edward I the command that justices itinerant should be assigned 
to hear the articles of the eyre every seven years ;* Scrope 


1 Assize Roll 632. Assize Roll 683. 

* W. C. Bolland, Eyre of Kent (Selden Soc.), 1. xxvi. 

* Rylands MS. 180, fo. 1b. Cf. Staunton’s speech in Hyre of Kent, i. 2. 

5 Of seven reports of the Eyre of Nottingham which have been examined, only the 
Cambridge manuscript given below includes the speech. 

* I am indebted for this suggestion to Mr. H. G. Richardson. 

7? In the Eyre of Nottingham ‘ Russel pria ge les justices les voleit encenser coment 
il deuent presenter [englescherie], car il dit qe le temps fut taunt passe puys ceo qil 
auaynt presente qil ne sauaynt coment ceo dust estre. Herle Nous ne sumes pas 
venutz ces pur vus aprendre coment vous deuez presenter . . . e il ne les voleit pas dire’ 
(Cambridge University Library MS. Hh. 2. 4, fo. 266). 

* Britton (ed. Nichols), p. 3. 
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definitely says that they went throughout the realm every 
seven years. ‘En temps des progenitours cesti Roy Eyres 
soleient estre de sept aunz en sept aunz par tut le Roialme.’ 
And this in spite of the fact that he had in his possession the rolls 
of the two last Northamptonshire eyres, for 1269 and 1285, 
when if Edward I had really observed the seven-year rule there 
should have been rolls in existence for 1292, 1299, and 1306. 
Only of the reign of Henry IIT is such a statement approximately 
true! But this passage is the source of Selden’s dictum to this 
effect in his Notes upon Hengham, ‘So seies Scrope in temps 
E. III’ ; ? and later historians have taken it from Selden. 

The chief interest of Scrope’s speech, however, which it 
shares with Herle’s, lies in the fact that it professes to describe 
a concerted policy carried out, if not by the ill-famed Mortimer, 
at least under his auspices, to restore peace and order to England. 
There are four features of this policy: first the appointment of 
guardians of the peace, secondly the passing of strict laws against 
highway robbers, armed gangs, and maintainors, thirdly the 
appointing of justices of oyer and terminer with a new and 
comprehensive commission, and lastly the initiation of a general 
eyre. For all these measures we are to see the parliament of 
Northampton of April-May 1328 as the focus; the parliament 
whose work in ratifying the unpopular Scottish peace seems for 
most contemporary and later historians to have obscured the 
importance of its police legislation, though in later years the 
Statute of Northampton was to form the second chapter, so to 
speak, in the code administered by the justices of the peace. 

The first step taken by the new government, the appointment 
of guardians of the peace throughout the realm, was not the 
new device which Scrope’s speech would seem to suggest. The 
Patent Rolls of Edward II’s reign* are widely sprinkled with 
commissions to custodes pacis, and with mandates to them to 
enforce the Statute of Winchester, and at less frequent intervals 
recur commissions to justices of oyer and terminer for the 
punishment of those ‘vagabundos, vulneratores, verberatores 
et manutenores ’ whom the guardians of the peace had, in theory 
at least, committed to jail. Custodes pacis had been appointed 
for the whole country in the spring of 1326,‘ and justices of oyer 


' It seems probable that there were eyres in Northamptonshire in or about the 
following years: 1232, 1239, 1247, 1253, 1261, 1269. See Oxford Studies in Legal 
and Social History, vi. 106-10. 

* Notes upon Hengham (ed. 1616), p. 143. It is worth noting that Selden appends 
to this statement the reference fo. 143a, and that in Egerton MS. 2811 the note 
Kel 143 a is written by a later hand in the margin opposite these words of Scrope. 
No manuscript that I have examined fits the reference. 


I arliamentary W rits, i. u, part 2, passim. Dates 1307 26. 
Ibid. p- 282. 
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and terminer in the autumn !, though the latter commission had 
been revoked by Edward II ‘ for certain causes ’ on the eve of his 
downfall.2 But disorder still prevailed. Scrope’s picture of the 
complaints from all quarters is corroborated by the wording of the 
petition presented in Edward III’s first parliament of January- 
February 1327 at Westminster, ‘La commune prie sovereynement 
qe bones gentz et leaux soient assignez en chescun cunte a la garde 
de la pees ge ne sount meintenours de mausbaretz en pays et 
qil eient power de chastier les mesfesurs solom ley et resun’.* 
From the popular point of view the custodes pacis were unsatis- 
factory because they had no power to punish, but only to inquire, 
to detain, and to send up reports to Westminster.* The Statute 
of Westminster provided for the appointment of good men 
and lawful to keep the peace in each county,° and the appoint- 
ments were made before the parliament was fairly over.* But 
the powers of the new custodes were no greater than those of the 
old, and soon further steps had to be taken. 

On 24 April 1328 a parliament was opened at Northampton 
in the course of which various measures were passed for the better 
keeping of the peace. Armed and mounted men were not to 
be present when justice was being done by any of the king’s 
justices or ministers, or in fairs or markets, and the officials 
of shires, franchises, and boroughs were to enforce this.’ Justices 
assigned to inquire into the keeping of the statute of Winchester 
were to have power to punish and not merely to report to the 
king in parliament ‘ whereof no man hath yet seen any issue ’.* 
Lastly, justices were to be assigned ‘as in the time of the king’s 
grandfather ’ to inquire, both at the suit of the king and of the 
party injured, into all manner of felonies, robberies, homicides, 
conspiracies, and oppressions, done both by ministers of the king 
and by others, and to inquire into the misdeeds of sheriff and 
other officials and to punish them.® These terms and the refer- 
ence to Edward I recall the Statute of Rageman, and the scope 
of activity of the justices as well as the procedure sketched are 
those of the eyre, yet on the whole it seems that the promise of 
this clause of the statute was fulfilled in the commissions of oyer 
and terminer issued on 15 May,?° the day that the parliament 
rose. Four different groups of judges, men ‘skilled in the law’™ 

' Parliamentary Writs, 11. ii, part 2, pp. 287, 291. 

* Ibid. p. 294 (2 October 1326). * Rot. Parl. ii. 11. 

* e.g. "De toto vero facto in hac parte et de nominibus malefactorum predictorum 
consilium nostrum apud Westminster distincte et aperte de mense in mensem per 
vestras literas certioretis’ (Parl. Writs, 1. ii, part 2, p. 75). 

5 1 Edw. III, st. 2, c. 16. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, pp. 88-90 (8 March 1327). 7 2 Edw. III, c. 3. 

* 2 Edw. III, c. 6. * 2 Edw. III, c. 7. 

© Cal. Pat. Rolls, p. 297. 

" e.g. Wilughby, Toutheby, Herle, Denum, Mutford, &c. 
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as the statute had said, were dispatched to the different counties 
of England to inquire into and punish breaches of the peace. 
If the commission be compared in detail with those of the pre- 
vious reign it will be found to be the completest yet issued. The 
commissions of 1320, issued in response to a petition from the 
knights and burgesses, had anticipated many of its features, 
including the authorization of procedure by bill,’ but though 
special inquiries into the conduct of officials had been held by 
justices assigned in the past,” it was a new thing for all these 
powers to be held by the same justices. The extent of the work 
involved may be gauged from the bulk of the records extant for 
Lincolnshire,* one of the five counties assigned to Stonore, 
Cantebrigg, and their fellows. Inquiries were made into the 
oppression and extortion of sheriffs, coroners, sub-escheators, and 
their clerks, bailiffs and their servants, constables and keepers 
of prisons and bailiffs of liberties with their underlings. Scrope 
and the other justices of the king’s bench had a similar com- 
mission for every county in which they might hold the pleas 
coram rege. By these means arrears were to be cleared up, 
and offences previous to May 1328 punished. Other measures 
were taken later in the year to enforce the new statute. On 
16 September the sheriffs throughout the country were ordered to 
make proclamation of the clause forbidding assemblies of armed 
men, and to arrest offenders against it.° On 10 November 
tenewed commands were sent to all sheriffs to enforce the statute, 
and on 11 November they were ordered to hold inquests into 
the names of offenders and to send the returns duly sealed to the 
king.® In like manner inquests had been held into the keeping 
of the Statute of Winchester under Edward I.’ 

We may now turn to the account of these matters given in 
the reported speeches of the justices. Herle’s account, though 
less circumstantial than Scrope’s, is clearly more correct. He 
omits all reference to the guardians of the peace, assigns the 
appointment of justices of oyer and terminer to the parliament 
of Northampton, and the decision to hold a general eyre to the 
council at Windsor to which Scrope also refers. Of this council, 
summoned for the morrow of St. Mary Magdalen (22 July 1329),® 

© Dicti iustitiarii recipiant querelas omnium et singulorum coram eis conqueri 
volencium de transgressionibus eis factis contra pacem Regis et eas audiant et ter- 
minent et eis iusticiam faciant per billas sicut per brevia Regis’ (Parl. Writs, 1. ii, 
part 2, p. 155). 

* Ibid. pp. 135, 154, 161, 287. 

* Assize Roll 516 (60 ms.). 

* Patent Roll, 2 Edw. III, part 1, m. 7d. 

* Cal. Close Rolls, p. 413. The date is incorrectly printed 16 October. 

* Ibid. pp. 420-1. 

* Parl. Writs, i. 388-9 (20 January 1287). 

* Close Roll, 3 Edw. III, m. 18d. Printed Report on the Dignity of a Peer, iv. 390. 
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we have the writs, the terms of which go to confirm the account 
in the reports. The colloquium in question was to be held 
‘touching the tranquillity and quiet of our people ’—the con- 
ventional phrase for police concerns. It is noteworthy that 
the proportion of lawyers summoned is high. Thirteen judges 
or counsel at least are named,” and eight of these had been sum- 
moned to no previous council or parliament for which the writs 
are extant. Three of these new-comers, like Scrope himself, 
had been on the commissions of 15 May 1328; whilst there were 
seven custodes pacis of the years 1327-9 amongst the other 
magnates summoned to Windsor. At this council, according to 
one report of Scrope’s speech,? complaints were made ‘ more 
straitly than before’ as to the violation of the peace; the king 
applied to the magnates there assembled for a remedy, and at 
their suggestion ordained a general eyre, for two circuits, north 
and south of Trent,’ to begin at the county of Northampton, 
‘because it is in the middle of the kingdom’.® According to 
another version of Scrope’s speech,® however, the decision to hold 
an eyre was made ‘in full parliament, with the consent of the 
commonalty of the realm ’, and the provision for the eyre is linked 
on to a promise of the magnates not to maintain the causes of 
indicted persons. Just such an undertaking on the part of the 
king and the magnates is included in chapter vii of the Statute 
of Northampton, which defines the very extensive functions of the 
justices sent out in 1328. It seems highly probable that the pros 
and cons of a general eyre had been discussed at Northampton, 
whether or no chapter vii of the statute was intended to cover 
one. Even before this an eyre had actually been proclaimed for 
January 1328 at Canterbury,’ and had only been revoked at the 
last moment * because so many of the magnates bound to attend 
it were also due at the parliament at York in February, and the 
king had declared that he could by no means dispense with the 
presence and counsel of the justices of the eyre—Geoffrey le 
Scrope, Stonore, Friskeney, Wilughby, and Bereford—in the said 
parliament. The idea of holding a general eyre cannot therefore 


1 © Quia super magnis et arduis negotiis nos et statum regni nostri ac tranquil- 
litatem et quietem populi eiusdem regni intime contingentibus vobiscum et cum 
ceteris . . . prelatis magnatibus et proceribus dicti regni die dominica in crastino 
sancte Marie Magdalene proximo futuro apud Wyndesore colloquium habere ordina- 
uimus et tractatum. .. .’ 

* Geoffrey le Scrope, Herle, Malberthorp, Wilughby, Travers, Henry le Scrope, 
Wodehous, William de Denum, Cantebrigg, Aldeburgh, Middelton, Baynard, Oliver 
de Ingham. 


3 See below, I. * See below, ITI. 5 See below, II. 
See below, III. 
7 Cal. Close Rolls, p. 189 (4 December 1327). ® Ibid. p. 244 (17 January 1328). 
* Scrope is the only one of these justices whose name is recorded as having received 
a writ of summons to the parliament of York (Report on Dignity of a Peer, iv. 381). 
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have originated at Windsor in July 1329, though there seems no 
reason to doubt the statement that a final decision was taken 
there. 

In spite of probable errors ' and manifest inconsistencies, then, 
these reports have an historical value as evidence of a conscious 
and continuous policy of which the revival of the moribund 
institution of the eyre is one feature. Herle and Scrope appear 
to have followed some agreed outline in making their speeches. 
The reports are also of interest in affording some supplementary 
evidence of the close connexion between the eyres of 1329-30 
and the Statute of Northampton. From the eyre rolls it was 
already clear that new articles of the eyre were being adminis- 
tered at Northampton, Nottingham, and Derby, but only headings, 
not the full text of these new articles, were quoted on the record. 
The reports give two versions of these new articles, one in Latin 
and one in French. The Latin version is written on the back 
of the last page of a report of the Nottinghamshire eyre and it 
seems to be in the same hand as the report. The French version 
is an integral part of the report of the Northamptonshire eyre. 
Both versions are printed below, and illustrate the close con- 
nexion with legislation which characterizes the articles of the 
eyre from 1272 on. The first of the Novi Articuli in the Egerton 
Manuscript, the first of those in French in the Lincoln’s Inn and 
Additional Manuscripts, is based upon the Statute of York of 
1318 and had been administered in the London eyre of 1321. 
The four Latin articles that follow in the Egerton Manuscript 
refer explicitly to the Statute of Northampton and are based on 
chapters iii and iv of that statute. The French articles in the 
other versions follow the wording of the statute closely, though 
not mentioning it by name; the first and second are based, 
like the Latin ones, on chapter iii, the third on chapter xv, and 
the last on chapter xiv, though on that part of it which is not 
covered by the third and fourth Latin articles. It is possible, 
though not probable, that different articles were administered 
at Nottingham and Northampton, or, again, both versions may 
be incomplete, as both, of course, are unofficial.2 Some of the 
articles had very likely been administered in the local inquests 
of the autumn of 1328. 

The reporter of the Tanner Manuscript (III) makes Scrope 
declare at Northampton that the eyre was to be carried from 
county to county throughout the realm. So far as the evidence 
goes, only four counties were duly visited, Northamptonshire, 
Bedfordshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire ; in Kent an eyre 

‘I, below, assigns the appointment of guardians of the peace to the parliament of 
Westminster, not Northampton. 

* The French version seems the more reliable of the two. 
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was begun but not carried through.' The policy of the first 
parliaments and councils of the reign was not abandoned, but 
modified ; the eyre, it would seem, was eliminated from the 
programme and other and newer means adopted. The statutes 
made at Westminster in November 1330 indicate this change. 
Justices of assize and of jail delivery are to go on circuit three 
times in the year, and the authority of the guardians of the 
peace is more clearly defined,? and more significant still, justices 
of the bench and of assize shall have power to inquire concerning 
maintainors, conspirators, and all such folk ‘as well as justices 
in eyre should do if they were in the same county ’.* The Statute 
of Westminster in 1331 augments the powers of justices of jail 
delivery to deal with robbers and disorderly persons,‘ and finally 
in 1332 comes the statute which at once indicates the eventual 
solution of the problem and meets the point of the petitioners in 
the first parliament of the reign. ‘ Q’en chescuns Counte d’Engle- 
terre soient des plus Grantz de mesme le Counte assignez Gardiens 
de mesme le Counte par Commission le Roi. . . . Et eient les ditz 
Grantz poer d’oier et terminer auxibien felonies faites par ceux 
qi sont issint a arester et prendre, come par ceux qi serront 
enditez devant eux.’® The transformation of the guardian of 
the peace into the justice of the peace, with power to hear and 
determine, was, with the extension of the functions of the justices 
of assize, to provide the efficient substitute for the inefficient 
general eyre. No complete general eyre was held after 1332.° 
The relation of this episode in administrative history to 
contemporary politics’ must be largely a matter of conjecture. 
In the five years which it covers, two coups d’état occurred, but 
they do not seem to have caused any breach of continuity in 
administrative policy. It is tempting to associate the experiment 
of the revival of the eyre and the abandonment of that experi- 
ment with Sir Geoffrey le Scrope, chief justice under Edward II, 
under Isabella and Mortimer,® and under Edward III, confidential 


1 Assize Roll 389. An eyre in Durham was also projected, but revoked in considera- 
tion of a payment from the men of the liberty (Cal. Close Rolls, 1333-7, pp. 138, 182). 
2 4 Edw. III, ec. 2. 3 4 Edw. III, c. 11. 

* 5 Edw. III, c. 14. 

5 Rot. Parl. ii. 64. As Dr. Beard has pointed out (Office of Justice of the Peace, 
p- 38), we have here a perfectly regular statute, and it is cited as such on the Patent 
Roll (Calendar, p. 298), though it is not to be found on the Statute Roll. 
on a commission issued under this statute are recorded, Assize Roll 520 (1333). 

* The Eyre of Kent, begun in 1333, was abandoned half-way, as was the Eyre of 
London of 1341. 

* Mr. Mackinnon, apparently the only political historian who alludes to the 
subject, says, ‘ Mortimer had tried to restore order, but . . . it was only after his fall 
that Edward III made his strong will felt in the enforcement of obedience to authority. 

. . At his instigation Parliament in the session of March 1332 dealt with the rampant 
lawlessness ’ (History of Edward III, p. 46). 
* Scrope appears to exercise his functions as chief justice without a break, as well 
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servant of both father and son,’ presiding justice at Northampton 
and prolocutor of the four parliaments of 1332.2 His continuance 
in office under two revolutions offers a striking parallel to the 
continuity in administrative policy ; he was summoned to every 
one of the seven councils or parliaments held from 1327 to 1330 ; 
the allusions in his speech at the eyre to the time of the king’s 
grandfather are paralleled in the Statutes of Northampton, and 
it was he who expounded the whole matter in the parliament of 
1332 that took the decisive step of giving the guardians of the 
peace judicial powers. It is even conceivable that it was his 
indispensability as the king’s right-hand man that led to the 
abandonment of the experiment of general eyres, as it had led 
to the abandonment of the Kentish eyre of 1328. However 
that may be, his speech at Northampton and Herle’s at Notting- 
ham constitute a definite addition to the history of the decline 
and fall of the general eyre. HELEN M. Cam. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THE Eyre or NORTHAMPTON 
British Museum: Egerton MS. 2811, fos. 243-336 d. Additional MS. 5924, fos. 1-28. 
Additional MS. 24063, fos. 1-25 d. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford: Tanner MS. 13, fos. 311-413. 
Lincoln’s Inn: MS. 137 (1), 47 folios, followed by Eyres of Nottingham, Derby, and 
Bedford. MS. 137 (2), fos. 241-90. 
John Rylands Library, Manchester: MS. 180 (English 239), fos. 1-53 b. 


The following manuscripts of the Eyre of Nottingham have been 
examined, but only the first contains Herle’s speech : 
Cambridge University Library: MS. Hh. 2.4. MS. Hh. 3. 9. 
British Museum: Egerton MS. 2811. Additional MSS. 5924, 5926, 34789. 
Lincoln’s Inn: MS. 137 (1). 


A. Scropre’s SpEEcH 
I 

Lincoln’s Inn MS. 137 (2), fo. 243 d, collated with Lincoln’s Inn MS. 137 (1) and 
Egerton MS. 2811, fo. 243 d, with which it is practically identical. The punctuation 
has been added. ; 

Et puis sire G. dit: Beaux seignurs, les uns de vos qestes cy venuz 
savez [sic] Seuent la cause pur quey cest Eyr est ordeyne, et plusurs ne 
mye; par qi a parlement dreyn tenu a Northamton pleintz vindrent a 
notre seignur le Roi de totes costes de Roialme, ge le peuple fut si male- 
ment demene par diuers oppressions des grauntz, et par extortion de 
meintenurs et duresses des baillifs, et homicides et larcyns faitz de tut 
partz en le Roialme, de quoi plusurs de totes partz qi se sentirent grauez 
prierent de ceo [eide et]* remedie. Les pleintz oyz, le Roi et les grauntz 
before as after the pardon of 1 March 1327 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, p. 28). Foss, in his Judges 
of England, gives an erroneous account at this point. 

1 See J.C. Davies, Baronial Opposition to Edward Il; Parl. Writs, u. iii, Alpha- 
betical Digest ; N. Harris Nicolas, Scrope and Grosvenor Roll. 

* Rot. Parl. ii. 64, 66, 67, 69. 

3 The words within brackets are taken from Lincoln’s Inn MS. 137 (1). 
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a ces parlement esteauntz par comune assent ordinerent de tute partz 
en le Roialme en checun counte gardeyns de la pees, de tiels tortz et 
trespas homicides et [felonies]! redrescer. Nyent aresteaunt la dite 
ordinance, al counseil le Roi tenuz a Wyndesore, ou assemble furent touz 
les grauntz de la terre, les pleintz? de tote partz vindrent au Roi de 
meffetz auantditz plus estreytement qe auant ne fesoient, priauntz des 
meffez * remedy ; par qi le Roi pria a touz qi illeusqes furent assemblez 
qe eux ordynereient voie coment la pes de sa terre put meu estre salve et 
garde, et coment tiels meffes en meillour manere purent estre redresse. 
Entre queux cest choses furent parlez et debatuz, et monstre fust illeusqe 
qe la pees ne fut mye bien garde et meyntenu com auant ces temps auoyt 
este en temps des altres Rois; pur ceo qen temps des-progeniturs cesti 
Roy Eyres soleient estre de sept aunz en sept aunz par tut le Roialme, par 
queux la pees de la terre fut bien meyntenu et garde et droit fait as riches 
et as poures. Par qi grauntz illeusqes assemblez [assentiront qe Eyre 
seroyt par tote la terre, sur qi la comune illeoques assemblez pria al 
Roy] ‘ qil voleit a ceo acorder, par qi la pees de sa terre put estre salue et 
garde et les ditz meffetz et trespas estre redresces; et le Roy a.lour request 
a ceo acorda. Par qi entre vos grantz, nos vos chargoms de par le Roi, 
et prioms, com a vos seignours et amiz, ge vos ne sustinez meyntenours 
des malueise quereles ne gentz rettez de malueise fame, mes ge vos soiez 
eydauntz [et consaillant]® qe la pees nostre seignur le Roi soit garde, 
et qe les ditz meffesours soient puniz, issint qe cours de loy se face come 
auant ces hures fut fait par reson del Eyre auant dit. 


II 
Add. MS. 5924 (British Museum), fo. 1 d. 


Et puis dit sire G. la cause pur qoi le Eyre fut ordine en parlement 
a Norhamton et a Wyndesore par comun consail, pur ceo ge la pees de la 
tere ne fut pas tenue com deuoit estre et soleit en temps de progenitours 
le Roi, qant les Eyres furent tenuez de vij aunz en vij aunz. Pur qoi le 
Roi a donge ordine ceste Eyre, solom les articles adounge ordenez, et 
solom lestatut auaunt fait, et comence en ceo counte pur ceo ge cest en 
millewe de son realme etc. 


Ill 
Tanner MS. 13 (Bodleian Library), fo. 312. 


Scrop reherca la manere coment le Roi en plein parlement, par commun 
assent des prelatz et des touz les grauntz du Realme et de tute la comu- 
nalte, aueit grante, por establissement de la pees, Eir par mi tut son realme : 
cest assauer, un pair des Justices de cea Trente, et altres de la, a errer de 
counte en counte par tut le realme; et coment les grantz granterent al 
Roi ge nul hom endite ou en tagle ne sereit par euz meintenuz contre 
la lei. 


» From Lincoln’s Inn MS. 137 (1); 137 (2) repeats homicides. 

? Lincoln’s Inn MS. 137 (1) reads pleintifs. 

* Lincoln’s Inn MS. 137 (1) reads meffesantz. 

* The words within brackets are taken from Egerton MS. 2811. Lincoln’s Inn MS. 
137 (2) omits the reference to the commons and merely has prierent au Roi. 

5 The words within brackets are taken from Egerton MS. 2811. 
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B. Herte’s SpEEcH 

Cambridge University Library, MS. Hh. 2. 4, fo. 265. 

E puys Herle dit qi la cause de cest eyre fut qi la comonalte de la terre, 
a parlement le Roy tenuz a Northamton, mist peticion qi la pes de sa terre 
ne put pas [estre] tonuz ne meyntenuz come estre dut. Sur qile Roy e son 
counseyl ordina qi certeynz justices fussent assignez en checoun counte 
denquer de checoun maner de felonyes &c e transgressions a la suyte de 
Roy e des autres, e a oyer e terminer &c. E puys apres, a counseyl le Roy 
tenutz a Wyndesore, autre peticion fut mys de par la comune e par defaut 
qi lour primer request se mustra pas en ouer’, ou cest petition fut moustre 
a les graunz de la terre, ou assentuz fut par touz qi, pur la pes de la terre 
sauver, qi justices furent assignez de eyrer par tut la terre; issint qi le 
Roy, taunt com en luy est, ad oy votre peticion, e nos ad assignez de tenir 


cest eyr, e a moustrer qi notre pouer est tiel, e qi nos auons pouer a tenir 
totez maners des pleez. 


C. Tue ‘New ArticLes’ oF THE Eyres or 1329-30 
(a) The Latin Version. 
Egerton MS. 2811. 


fo. 225 d, ‘ Incipiunt articuli de Itinere’ (Vetera capitula). 
fo. 226 (in margin), ‘ Incipiunt Nova Capitula’ (Nova Capitula and Articles 
on the Statutes down to Mortmain article of 1313).' 
fo. 227, Novi Articuli. 

+ De ministris Regis qui ratione offici sui custodire debent assisam de 
vinis et victualibus qui marchandizaverunt de vinis et victualibus illis in 
grosso vel ad retallium dum ad officium illud fuerint intendentes post 
statutum inde editum apud Eboracum in tribus septimanis Sancti 
Michaelis anno R. E. filii R. E. xij°.? 

De hiis qui fuerunt armati et cesserunt de nocte vel de die in feriis 
vel mercatis in praesentia iusticiarum vel aliorum ministrorum domini 
Regis officia sua facientium vel alibi in terrorem populi vel in pertur- 
bacionem pacis post statutum apud Northampton inde editum anno 
R. E. tercii a conquestu secundo. Et qui huiusmodi armatos ceperint 
quos et quando et quas armaturas et quantum valuerunt. 

De vicecomitibus et aliis ministris Regis et dominis libertatum et 
eorum ballivis et maioribus et ballivis Civitatum Burgorum Constabulariis 
et Custodibus pacis infra custodias suas qui huiusmodi armatos non 
ceperint iuxta idem statutum. 

De pannis qui ponuntur ad terram quae non sunt ulnerati per ulnera- 
torem Regis in presentia maiorum et ballivorum ubi maior est et balli- 
vorum ubi maior non est per mensuram contentam in eodem statuto. 

De maioribus et ballivis ubi maior aut ballivis ubi maior non est in 
villis aut locis ubi huiusmodi panni venerunt qui non fuerunt parati ad 
examinacionem facere de huiusmodi pannis temporibus quibus requisiti 
fuerunt per voluntatem * Regis absque aliquo capiente de mercatoribus 
pro examinatione predicta etc. 

Expliciunt articuli de itinere anno Regni Regis etc. 

1 For standard version of articles down to 1321 see Oxford Studies, vi. 92-101. 


. This seems to be the only place where this article is found in Latin. 
* Probably an error for ulneratorem. 
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(b) The French Version. 
(1) Lincoln’s Inn MS. 137 (1) (no pagination). ° 

(2) Lincoln’s Inn MS. 137 (2) fos. 241-2 d. 

(3) Brit. Mus. Additional MS. 24063, fos. 3-5. 

(4) Harl. MS. 239, fo. 41 b. 

(1) ‘Incipit Iter de Norhampton.’ 

(2) ‘ De itinere Norhamton. De articlis Itineris.’ 

(3) ‘ Articli Itineris Norhamton.’ 

(4) fo. 39, ‘ Hic incipiunt articli Itineris apud N. anno tercio.’ 

[Articles up to Mortmain article in Latin: then as follows :] 

Dez ministres le Rey en Cytez et en Burghz qi par reson de lour office 
deyuent garder lassise dez vins et dez vitaillez qi les ount en marchaundise 
des vins et des vitaillez en gros et a retaille tant com eux furent inten- 
dauntz au tel office puis lestatut de ceo fait a Euerwyk a iij semaines de 
seint Michel lan de son reyn xij™®. 

Item de ceo qui sount venuz deuant les Justices le Roi ou altres ministres 
le Roi en fesant lour office a force et armes ou ount force mene ou chivauche 
arme en feyres et en marchez ou aillours en affray de sa pees queux il 
sount. . 

Item si Justices le Roi en lour presence vicomtes et autres ministres 
le Roi en lour baillies seignors des franchises et lour baillifs en yceles et 
meires et baillifs en citez et en burghz deyns mesmes les citez et Burghz 
Burghalders conestables et Gardeyns de la pees dedeyns lour gardes eyent 
fait execution de tiel trespassours solom ceo gest contenu en lestatut queyx 
il sont et qi tiels trespassours ont suffert aler despuniz. 

Item des seignors des feyres qen le comencement de lour feyres ne ont 
pas fayt crier e publier en yceles com longement les feyres se tendront 
par qi les marchauntz sount illeusqes plus longement qe fere ne deyuent 
par defaute de tiel crie nyent faite et queux il sont. 

Item si meire et baillifs des villes eyent fait endentures entre eux et 
launeour le Roy des drapz forfetz au Roi qi ne sont pas de assise et livere 
mesmes les endentures chescun an al Escheker pur charger le dit auneour 
a respoundre illeusqs des ditz forfeytures qant des draps et le pris de 
checun. 

{In (4) only :] Expliciunt articuli Itineris North. 


Bishop Wakeman’s Visitation Articles for the Diocese 
of Gloucester, 1548 


THE following set of visitation articles has been discovered 
since Dr. W. H. Frere and I issued the collection of such docu- 
ments for the years 1536 to 1575. No explanatory notes are given, 
because the purpose is served by those appended to the Edwardian 
visitations in that collection. W. P. M. Kennepy. 


. MSS. of the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester. 

Articles to be enquired of in the ordinary visitation of the Reverend 
Father in God John by God’s sufferance Bishop of Gloucester, authorized 
by the King’s majesty’s supreme ecclesiastical authority 1548. 
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1. Imprimis concerning the abolishment of the pretensed power of the 
Bishops of Rome, and the diligence of all persons &c four times in the 
year in their sermons &c declaring the same. 

2. Item that the King’ 8 majesty’s power in his realms and dominions 
is the highest power in earth under God. 

3. Item whether all images, shrines and the like things misused in 
times past, by the which superstition and hypocrisy crept in divers men’s 
hearts, be clean abolished. 

4. Item whether all parsons vicars and curates do teach that all 
= health and grace ought to be asked and looked for only of 


“a Item whether all parsons &c have made or caused to be made in 
their churches, and in every other cure they have, one sermon every 
quarter of the year at the least, therein purely and sincerely declaring 
the Word of God, dissuading their hearers to credit any fancy devised 
by man’s tradition. 

6. Item whether there be any lights used in the church, as set before 
any image or in any place thereof, otherwise than two lights upon the 
high altar before the sacrament. 

7. Item whether all parsons vicars and curates, every Holy day when 
they have no sermon, immediately after the Gospel openly recite to their 
parishioners in the pulpit the Pater noster, the Credo and the Ten Com- 
mandments in English, exhorting all householders to teach their children 
and servants the same. 

8. Item whether amongst other the King’s injunctions all parsons 
_ vicars and curates do exhort their parishioners to educate and bring up 
their children and other youth in some honest art or science, so that 
always they may be so virtuously occupied that idleness may be eschewed, 
and, of the contrary, virtue in them may be planted. 

9. Item whether all parsons vicars and curates have duly and reverently 
ministered to their parishioners all sacraments: and they being lawfully 
absent have appointed a learned lawful and honest curate, which hath 
profited the cure there with competent learning and honest godly example 
in living. 

10. Item whether there be now in every church one book of the Bible 
in English of the largest volume, commodiously set in some part of the 
church ; and whether there be any that have denied interrupted or letted 
the quiet and sober reading thereof. 

11. Item whether any parson vicar or curate or any other ecclesiastical 
person at any unlawful time and not for their honest necessity hath 
haunted or resorted to any taverns or alehouses, and there by day or by 
night hath used and accustomed to play at dice cards tables or any other 
unlawful game. 

12. Item whether the curate of every parish hath in time of confession 
duly examined their parishioners whether they can recite the Articles of 
their faith the Pater noster and the Ten Commandments in English. 

13. Item whether any parson vicar or curate hath admitted any person 
to preach within any their cures but such as have appeared to them to 
be sufficiently licensed by the King’s majesty, the Lord Protector’s grace 
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or the Archbishop of Canterbury in his Province ; and whether they have 
interrupted any man so licensed. 

14. Item whether they do know any person to despise neglect or 
contemn the King’s majesty’s injunctions, or is a fautor of the Bishop 
of Rome’s pretensed power now by the laws of this realm justly rejected 
extirped and taken away utterly. 

15. Item whether the book commanded by the King’s majesty con- 
cerning wedding christening and burying be safely kept and exercised 
with in every parish according to the King’s majesty’s former injunctions. 

16. Item whether the distributions of the fortieth part of all benefices 
being of the yearly value of 20£ by any parson vicar pensionary or pre- 
bendary upon the which they kept not residence were yearly distributed 
amongst their poor parishioners or other inhabitants there in the presence 
of the churchwardens or some other honest men of the parish. 

17. Item whether the parson or vicar there which may dispend in 
benefices and other promotions of the Church 100£ by year hath thereof 
given competent exhibition to one scholar in Oxford or a yearly 
sithen the statute therefor was provided. 

18. Item whether all proprietaries parsons vicars and clerks having 
churches or chapels or mansions within your parishes have bestowed 
thereupon in reparations, they being in decay, the fifth part of that their 
benefices ; also keep all ways and maintain the same in sufficient repara- 
tions and in good estate. 

19. Item whether the said parsons vicars or curates have once every 
quarter of the year read the King’s majesty’s injunctions in their churches, 
and that openly before their parishioners. 

20. Item whether there be any obstinate contemptuous person which 
hath and doth so deny or withhold the due payment of any tithes due 
by God’s law and the King’s majesty’s to the ministers of the Church. 

21. Item whether any person sithence the King’s majesty’s late visita- 
tion by his private and temerous authority hath changed the common 
order or manner of any fasting day that is commanded either of Common 
Prayer or Divine Service, otherwise than is specified by the said King’s 
majesty’s injunctions. 

22. Item whether every parson vicar curate and stipendiary priest 
being under the degree of a bachelor of divinity hath at this instant time 
at his or their own charges the New Testament both in Latin and English 
with the Paraphrases of Erasmus upon the same. 

The clergy are now to be examined on this article. 

23. Item whether the parson vicar or curate within every of your 
churches always in High Mass time do read the Epistle and Gospel of that 
mass in English and not in Latin, in such convenient place as the people 
may hear the same: and whether they and every of them every Sunday 
and Holy day do plainly read or cause to be read one chapter of the 
New Testament in English at Mattins in the said place immediately after 
the lessons, and at Evensong after Magnificat one chapter of the Old 
Testament. 

24. Item whether the parson vicar or curate hath diligently within 
their parishes resorted to all those that were sick and in danger of life, 
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persuading them steadfastly to believe and to have steadfast hope and 
trust in the mercy of God through the merits of our Saviour Christ Jesu : 
further comforting them with the comfortable places and sentences of 
Scripture, which is the lively Word of God, wherein the only stay of man’s 
conscience consisteth. 

25. Item whether all parsons vicars and curates do use to sing or say 
the Procession set forth in English by the King’s majesty, and none 
other, at such time and places as the King’s majesty’s injunctions hath 
appointed. 

26. Item whether any parson vicar or curate within his parish hath 
admitted any person to the Communion of the Blessed Sacrament of the 
altar whom they have not known to be in perfect love and charity with 
his neighbour. 

27. Item whether the said parson vicar or curate hath diligently 
instructed their parishioners of the true using of ceremonies, and always 
to avoid the superstitious abuse thereof, declaring the great peril and 
danger of them which put any trust or confidence superstitiously in the 
said ceremonies. 

28. Item whether there be in any of your churches any shrines coverings 
of shrines tables trindles or other monuments of feigned miracles not yet 
utterly extinct and destroyed. 

29. Item whether there be in every of your churches an honest pulpit 
set in some convenient place there provided by the charges of the 
parishioners. 

30. Item[whether] there be in every of your churches one coffer with locks 
and keys provided to receive the common alms for the poor people: and 
whether your curates do diligently from time to time, and specially at 
the time of sickness, exhort all persons for to extend their charity to 
be bestowed upon their poor parishioners: and whether the alms put 
therein be so indifferently distributed according to the King’s majesty’s 
injunctions. 

31. Item whether that ye know any parson or vicar which hath by 
any corrupt mean or simony obtained any benefice: or any other person 
being patron so bestowed the same. 

32. Item whether every parson vicar and curate have one book in their 
church called the Kings Homilies: and every Sunday diligently do read 
one of the same in the hearing of their parishioners. 

33. Item whether ye know of any person within your parish which 
hath and doth indiscreetly contemptuously and uncharitably abuse priests 
and the ministers of the Church, irreverently railing upon them which 
ought to be had in reverence for their office and ministration. 

34. Item whether ye do know any person using any Primer in Latin 
or in English otherwise than those which were lately set forth by the 
authority of King Henry the eighth of most famous memory: and like- 
wise whether all graces at dinner and supper be used in the English tongue : 
and whether all schoolmasters do use to teach any other grammar than 
is set forth by the said King’s majesty’s authority. 

35. Item whether a true full perfect inventory be made in every parish 
church of all such jewels and goods which there should be without any 
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concealment deceit or fraud according to the King’s majesty’s former 
letters directed in that behalf. 


36. Item as concerns fornicators and adulterers and other evil disposed 
persons or haunters of alehouses or taverns. 

37. Item as concerning testaments inventories and the administration 
of dead men’s goods, 


An English Estimate of Metternich, February 1813 


For those who attempt to come to some conclusion regarding 
the personal views entertained by Metternich during the earlier 
stages of Austria’s critical policy of the year 1813 the following 
document may prove of interest, embodying, as it does, the 
considered verdict of the Hon. John Harcourt King, our agent 
in Vienna, who, though not admitted to the minister’s confidence, 
had nevertheless had the experience of a seventeen months’ 
residence in the capital in a semi-official capacity.? Allowance 
must, however, be made for his attitude of opposition to the 
cautious gropings of the Metternichian system, an attitude 
the result not only of his sanguine and somewhat tactless tem- 
perament,® but also of the galling fact that, while he, if any one, 
represented the English government in the Austrian empire, 
everything of importance arising between the two states was 
transmitted through the technically unofficial channel of Count 
Hardenberg.* A sense of grievance against this confidant of the 
Austrian minister had sharpened King’s pen,® and for a more 
genial estimate of Metternich’s political character one must 
turn to the small touches afforded by the long series of dispatches 
—Hardenberg had no time for full-length portraits—which are 
preserved among the Hanoverian papers of the Foreign Office.® 
Nor must the immediate circumstances of the present dispatch 
be lost to view. But seven days before Knesebeck had been 


1 See Metternich’s Instructions for Wessenberg, no. 2, Vienna, 8 February 1813, 
cited in Oncken, Oesterreich und Preussen im Befreiungskriege, i. 420. 

* He reached Vienna 24 August 1811 (Public Record Office, F.O. 7/99, King to 
Wellesley, no. 1, Vienna, 8 September 1811, decipher). For his previous residence and 
acquaintance with Metternich see ibid., King to Castlereagh, London, 19 May 1813. 

3 See Gentz, T'agebiicher, i. 254, 263, and his remarks to Nesselrode (n. 5, infra). 

* See F.0. 34/2, Miinster to [Wellesley], private, Clarges Street, 13 January 1810— 
a copy of this is preserved among the Wellesley papers at the British Museum 
(Add. MS. 37290, fos. 77-8)—and F.O. 34/4, Hardenberg to Miinster, private, Vienna, 
20 February 1812, copy, at postscript, 1 March. 

5 Cf.,e.g., F.O. 7/99, King to Castlereagh, no. 22, secret, Vienna, 23 January 1813. 
For a sidelight on his attitude to Hardenberg see F.O. 65/84, Walpole to Cathcart, 
no. 6, Vienna, 12 January 1813, copy. Gentz reviews his character and conduct in his 
letter to Nesselrode of 18 March 1813 (Lettres et Papiers du Chancelier Comte de 
Nesselrode, v. 53-54). 

Class F.O. 34. 
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dismissed with unsatisfactory assurances, Walpole had previously 
gone away, re infecta, while the month of February marks the 
last stage of King’s mission’—the conversations with the 
Archduke John and the plundering of Danelon—to be followed, 
after the arrests of 7 March, by his own enforced return home. 

The document is entirely in King’s hand and en clair, having, 
with his other dispatches of the same period, been entrusted to 
Wessenberg,” then on the point of departure for London. 

C. S. B. BuckLanD. 
Public Record Office, F.0. 7/99. 
N°. 26. Secret Vienna. February 5". 1813. 
My Lord, 

In the present moment when the Court of Vienna steps forward as 
mediatrice for the purpose of terminating by a general peace twenty two 
years of continual and unparallel’d disorders, I am induc’d, from the hope 
that they will not be wholly uninteresting to your Lordship, to offer some 
observations on the character and political sentiments of the Minister, 
who has undertaken this arduous task, and which I think will tend to 
confirm the policy and necessity of bringing this Court to a speedy, clear, 
and explicit declaration. 

On a perusal of my despatches your Lordship must have been forcibly 
struck with the continual fluctuations, tergiversations, and contradictions, 
which prevail in the councils of His Imperial Majesty, and that far from 
abating, they seem daily to gain ground. 

In all my late Interviews with Count Metternich I have never fail’d to 
remark, that he has | one only object in view, which is a general peace, and, 
provided he attains that end, he is not anxious what the conditions of it may 
be. His only ambition is to be pointed out as the pacificator of Europe, for 
no other reason than to satisfy his vanity, and not from any direct desire to 
restore the ancient splendor of the house of Austria, or of striking a blow 
at the power of France. He is far from thinking, or unwilling to think, 
that the political equilibrium, that great object which all former Statesmen 
had in view, is essentially necessary to the welfare or safety of the different 
States of the Continent, and the idea of re-establishing it appears to him 
a mere chimera. Author of the marriage of the Archduchess with Buona- 
parte and of a new system in Austria, it cannot be reasonably expected 
that he would willingly contribute to overthrow him; on the contrary, 
there is but too much reason to believe that, were Buonaparte in danger 
of falling, he would endeavour, if he dar’d, to uphold him; althd at the 
same time he would not be sorry to see his present immense preponderance 
and power diminish’d. He cannot, I think, at the bottom of his heart 

* See King’s own dispatches in F.O. 7/99 and Wertheimer’s ‘ Die Revolutionierung 
Tirols im Jahre 1813’, based on the more detailed information contained in the 
Austrian archives, in the Deutsche Rundschau (cxx. 80-102, 217-41). 

* Nos. 22-8 travelled this way (F.0. 7/99, King to Castlereagh, no. 33, secret, 
Vienna, 6 March 1813), but they must have been forwarded on from Sweden, for they 
were received 13 March, whereas Wessenberg only reached London on the 29th 


(Arneth, Wessenberg, i. 160-1; Luckwaldt, Ocsterreich und die Anfange des Befreiungs- 
krieges von 1813, p. 122 n.) 
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have any great hopes of effectuating a peace; still however he flatters 
himself that by his subtlety and address in negotiation he may in the end 
overcome every obstacle, and overreach all those, with whom he treats. At 
all events by negotiating he hopes to evade coming to a prompt decision, 
and his chief maxim is to gain time, not indeed in order to profit of it by 
strengthening the forces of the Empire,’ but in expectation that some 
fortunate events may in the mean while occur, and that chance may bring 
about what he himself has neither the wish nor the courage to attempt. 

He has a deep-rooted antipathy against the Russians, and he con- 
sequently views with a jealous eye the great weight and consideration, 
which they have acquir’d by their recent exploits: he gives them but 
little or no credit for their successes, which he attributes almost exclusively 
to the temerity of Buonaparte ; and he is persuaded that they are now 
nearly arriv’d at the term of their good fortune. 

| Such are at present the sentiments and politics of Count Metternich : 
but, as nothing is stable in the political composition of this Minister, 
except his desire of effectuating a general peace, and that even on any terms 
whatever, which, as I have above remark’d, proceeds solely from vanity, 
he certainly at this moment has no fix’d plan in case of the failure of the 
negotiations. 

In a conversation with Count Metternich yesterday he repeated more 
than once that an honorable and solid peace depended absolutely upon 
G'. Britain ; to which I replied that I conceiv’d it rested with Austria, 
who by acting conjointly with England and Russia in the present most 
favorable conjuncture might reduce Buonaparte to the necessity of 
acceding to reasonable terms; but he persisted in saying that England 
must decide the question. 

Upon the whole I must confess that, althd I have no hopes that it will 
be practicable at present to induce Austria to join the Allies against France, 
still however the actual position of affairs inclines me to believe that she 
may be brought to neutrality in the | first instance, if not actually to 
declare it openly, and the course of events may hereafter accomplish our 
farther wishes. 

The sudden and unexpected departure of the Baron de Wessenberg ” 
has left me barely time to write to your Lordship thus succinctly on these 
very important subjects, but I hope for your Lordship’s indulgence, and 
as I entertain the fullest conviction of the truth of what I have had the 
honor briefly to state, I would venture to submit to your Lordship the 
propriety and necessity of at once putting an end to the wavering and 
undecisive conduct of this Government by the adoption on the part 
of Great Britain of such a tone, and of such firm and decisive language, 
as the circumstances seem so strongly to point out. 


1 This statement is somewhat unfair, ignoring, as it does, Count Wallis and the 
purse-strings. 

* A false alarm. Wessenberg did not leave until the 8th (Luckwaldt, p. 122; 
ef. F.O. 7/99, King to Castlereagh, no. 27, secret, Vienna, 7 February 1813, and 
Castlereagh Correspondence, viii. 358) or the 9th (Arneth, i. 159). 
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Reviews of Books 


Five Centuries of Religion. Vol. i: St. Bernard, his Predecessors and 
Successors, 1000-1200 By G. G. Covuron. (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1923.) 


Dr. Coutton has begun the monumental work, to extend to three volumes, 
for which so many pamphlets, foliis commissa oracula, have prepared the 
way. The learning is as massive as we expect; it would be ungracious 
to point out occasional errors, for such are inevitable in so great a crowd 
of facts, and it would be almost presumptuous to suggest additions. Yet 
sometimes Dr. Coulton might have looked earlier than he does. ‘ Con- 
fessor ’ is a technical name for the monk in Greek, and takes us back to 
the time when enthusiasts, whom the state refused to punish, punished 
themselves, and so won the honour which there would soon have been no 
confessors, in the original sense, to enjoy. We have here an origin of 
monasticism. When he quotes Caesarius of Heisterbach for the trans 
parency of the soul, he might have reminded us that the same notion is 
found in Tertullian’s Montanist writings, and like much else in Tertullian 
is Stoic in origin. 

But Dr. Coulton habitually reproaches the monks—he seems to use 
‘ religion ’ in the technical sense—with 'a failing they could not possibly 
have avoided. Like the early Fathers, they accepted without criticism 
the beliefs of their time, and those beliefs came to them continuously 
from the old civilization. Pliny, with his superstition and his uncritical 
accumulation of what passed for facts, was taken on trust. Specialists 
must trust specialists, and we can no more condemn a monk of the twelfth 
century for accepting statements that were valid for all his contemporaries 
than we condemn Mommsen for relying on Harnack for the Christian 
aspects of the early empire. There was nothing specially monastic in 
their credulity, which was confirmed by too many pages in the De Civitate 
Dei and the Moralia of Gregory the Great. And this science, such as it 
was, agreed with the folk-lore of the time ; monks were men of their day 
and could not escape from their environment. The picture drawn by 
Dr. Coulton of the gloom and fear and failure in self-restraint which marked 
their life was equally true outside the cloister. If we are to do them 
justice, we must neither devote our whole attention to this aspect, nor yet 
to the purely Christian life, not characteristic of any one age, that was — 
often found, as Dr. Coulton recognizes. We must consider the interaction 
between the general character of the time an the specifically Christian 
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life, and estimate the proportion of the victories to the defeats. We shall 
be the better able to do this if we take account of the actual achievements 
of monasticism. Cistercianism towards the west, Premonstratensianism 
towards the east, contributed greatly to civilization. They could not have 
been effectual had monks and canons simply shared the ideas of their 
neighbours. They did share those ideas, as Dr. Coulton shows. All 
the more powerful must have been the leaven of higher things that enabled 
them to raise their neighbours’ life and their own above the range of 
accepted beliefs and practices, and that in spite of the hold which supersti- 
tion and ignorance retained over them and their contemporaries. We 
want a synthesis, and Dr. Coulton is content to pile up, with monumental 
labour and accuracy, the evidence for one side only of the life. And 
sometimes his horizon is not quite broad enough in his survey of details. 
He lays just stress on the eminence of Cistercians as sheepmasters. But 
was this because they were Cistercian, or because in our island their 
endowments lay largely in Wales and the Yorkshire dales, which lent 
themselves to the industry ? At any rate the Austin canons of Dunstable, 
whose estate lay chiefly in the Peak of Derbyshire, naturally followed the 
same course, and made their town, conveniently situated on Watling 
Street, a considerable wool-market. But perhaps the presence among 
the early Cistercians of a number of able-bodied lay-brothers enabled 
them to increase their flocks by grubbing up the hazel copses on their 
hillsides. 

Dr. Coulton is apt to regard some medieval peculiarities as charac- 
teristic of the monks which were really quite general. He collects evidence 
for the endowment of masses in their houses; but was not this equally 
common in the great secular churches ? Salisbury and Lincoln had altars 
perched like swallows’ nests in the remotest corners of triforium and 
clerestory. And the uniformity extended far beyond this, as Dr. Coulton’s 
most instructive citations show. But he also shows, to an extent which, 
we hope, will not rob his later volumes of some of their interest, that 
there has been a singular regularity in the phenomena of monasticism. 
He illustrates the two centuries with which he is dealing so lavishly from 
the literature of later times that his subject seems to be rather the institu- 
tion in its several features than as it displayed itself during a limited period. 
The passages are admirably chosen and always interesting, though a certain 
caution may be needed in illustrating the age of St. Bernard from that of 
the counter-reformation. And some peculiarities which are noted might 
have been paralleled in quite unmonastic literature. The legalism on 
which Dr. Coulton lays stress in medieval religious books has never been 
better exemplified than in Sherlock’s Trial of the Witnesses. But it would 
be an endless task to follow the author through his various topics, to which 
his personal judgements of blame or of praise add an interest of their own. 
No one can read without admiration of the industry and the skill; and 
perhaps no better use could be made of Dr. Coulton’s book than to study 
_ it as the complement to Denifle’s Luther und Luthertum. 

E. W. Watson. 
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La Sicilia ed il suo Dominio nell’ Africa Settentrionale dal Secolo xi al xvi. 
Di Comm. Giuserre La Mantia. (Archivio Storico Siciliano, Nuova 
Serie, vol. xliv. Palermo, 1922.) . 

Sugli Studi di Topografia Palermitana del Medio Evo. DiComm. GiusEPPE 
La Manta. (Archivio Storico Siciliano, Nuova Serie, vol. xli. 
Palermo, 1919.) 


Srupents of European history are aware that as the wave of Islamic 
conquest was being driven back from southern Europe to Africa, the 
Christian powers occasionally seized and for a time held points on the 
African coast. The occupation of Tripoli by Roger II is noticed in Raumer’s 
classical work on the Hohenstaufen, and historians who are more closely 
occupied with African and Sicilian affairs record a number of similar 
enterprises. In the first of two works here noticed Signor La Mantia has 
collected and copiously illustrated the share of Sicily in these events from 
the expulsion of the Moslems to the annexation of the island by Charles V ; 
the proportion of notes to text in his pages varies from a third to five-sixths. 
His purpose is to prove that the claim ot Italy to the Tripolitaine goes back 
to the time when Sicily was an independent power, whose conquests natur- 
ally belong of right to Italy now that Sicily is reunited with that country. 

This Review is scarcely concerned with this line of reasoning, which 
clearly has its inconveniences, since it appears that at one time tribute 
was sent from Tunis to the rulers of Sicily, and the writer does not appa- 
rently wish to dispute the French claim to Tunis, though he has to protest 
against the theory of the French historian, Mas Latrie, that such tribute 
implied no political subjection. There is the further inconvenience that 
the tribute was paid when Sicily was not independent, and when its rulers 
were not Sicilians or even Italians ; but then ‘it is worthy of notice that 
the ambassadors who went to collect the tribute were often Sicilians, and 
started from the island, and that the governor of Sicily was regularly 
informed about it’. Passages from writers of various nationalities (includ- 
ing one in this Review for 1909), wherein the claim of Sicily in this period 
to parts of Africa are admitted, are zealously collected. Doubtless a 
patriotic purpose of this sort stimulates effort and renders the result 
interesting ; and students of African and Sicilian history will be grateful 
for the care and skill shown in putting together this material. 

These same qualities appear in the author’s monograph Sugli Studi di 
Topografia Palermitana, wherein a list is given with extracts of writers 
on this subject. Some pages are devoted to a spring called ‘Ain al-Rum, 
which ought certainly to mean ‘Spring of the Greeks’, but gives rise to 
a discussion of the question whether Roger II can have been called ‘ Pope 
of Rome’, as appears in a text of Idrisi, which Amari corrected by the 
insertion of the words ‘sostegno del’. Signor La Mantia rejects Amari’s 
correction, and considers it proved that Roger II took the title as successor 
of the Byzantine emperors (called by the Arabs Qaisar Rum) in the island. 
This would imply that Roger IL thought in rather bad Arabic; for 
though Rum meant Greeks to the Arabs, it is unlikely that it meant the 
same to the Normans; and even the Arabs know the difference between 
Rum (Byzantines) and Rumiyyah (Rome). D. 8. MareouiouTs. 
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A Calendar of the Pipe Rolls of the Reign of Richard I for Buckinghamshire 
and Bedfordshire, 1189-1199. By G. HERBERT and MIcHAEL 
W. Hucues. (Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, vol. vii, 1923.) 


THE reader who opens this book at random is likely enough to close it 
again with the feeling that no one but a mathematician will ever under- 
stand its system of references. A little patience and even less perseverance 
will convince him that this criticism is unjust; he will soon find himself 
able to interpret formulae like 39-40/vij N/13, and to distinguish the 
N of that expression from the N in N/viij B/12; and from reluctant 
toleration he will probably proceed to a respectful admiration of the 
method devised. In other respects the editors have also tempted critics 
to complain ; they have translated and abridged the original rolls; and, 
what is even more daring, they have rearranged the order of the items 
in the rolls. In defence of their methods they plead that their reasons 
are ‘ obvious’ and that any other course would be expensive. Even 
a ‘ purist in Record work, who... regards every jot and tittle of the original 
manuscript as sacrosanct’, must bow before such pleas and dismiss the 
criminal with a caution. If the thing has got to be done, the editors have 
at least done it well. The expert, who knows his Pipe Rolls, will have no 
difficulty ; and if the tiro stumbles to confusion over such an entry as 
‘ a. to Ch. of Lincoln, pdn. by liberty of royal charter’, which can be found 
under 36/vij A/1 on p. 46, the truth is that he would equally have stumbled 
over the unabridged Latin original, had he encountered it. For the second 
branch of their offending they have a stronger defence on the merits of 
the case; they plead that the order of the rolls is so irregular as to be 
chaotic. It is clear that in these circumstances much is gained by the 
order adopted by the editors; it is equally clear that one object of 
a calendar has been abandoned by them. Their work so done ceases to 
be a means of reference to the original rolls; and this is a serious dis- 
advantage. But so great are the advantages of the system adopted, that 
after spending a good many hours over the book, I am inclined to say 
that on the balance the editors ‘ habent de superplusagio’. But for the 
convenience of study totals should be added at the foot of each page and 
repeated at the head of the succeeding page. The editors themselves 
admit that the classification of the items could be simplified, so it is 
needless to discuss that question. There is a useful introduction, there 
are certain tables to which I shall have to return, and an appendix of 
notes chiefly on genealogical points. 

But to the student of general history the main interest of the book 
must lie in its presentation of the Pipe Roll as an account. And on this 
point the book is not quite as successful as it might be. The matter is 
printed in four columns. In the first comes the name of the debtor and 
the nature of his debt, and under this head are entered in italics any 
sums he is entitled to set off against the claim made on him. In the 
second column is entered the amount due, in the third the amount paid, 
and in the last column the debit balance. Credit balances occasionally 
occur, and are then noted in the first column. And so it seems natural 
to add up the second column, and so find the sum due from the two 
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counties in any given year, to do the same with the third column, including 
in it the amounts given in italics in the first column, and to make sure 
that the totals thus obtained correspond with the total of the third 
column. And this seems to have been the method used by the editors 
in forming the table on p. 32, which is called ‘ Abstract of the Revenue’, 
with special columns for ‘ General Revenue’. Now the practice of the 
Pipe Roll in the reign of Richard I is that all sums found due and unpaid 
in the roll of any year must be again charged against the debtor in the 
roll of the following year. Occasional and unimportant exceptions to this 
rule may of course be found; but there are no considerable infractions 
of the rule. It follows that the amount due in any year must be greater 
than the debit balance of the preceding year. Nevertheless, in the table 
the balance for the year 1190 is given as £1,250 9s. 3d., and the amount 
due for the year 1191 as £1,095 3s. 3d., a result quite incompatible with 
the principle here suggested. Only a trained accountant could be expected 
to discover the origin of this discrepancy without waste of time; and 
a good deal of time was wasted before the error was detected. The 
arithmetic seemed impeccable, and the accounts balanced accurately ; 
the editors seemed to see nothing odd in the result. In point of fact the 
story was absurdly simple. In adding up the totals of the year 1190 
the editors had inadvertently inflated the total amount due for the year 
and the debit balance by the sum of £638 Os. 8d. 

Far the largest single item put in charge in the year 1190 was the 
sum of £1,333 6s. 8d. promised by William Marshal in consideration for 
the allowance by the king of his claim to the moiety of the lands of Walter 
Giffard. The first entry relating to this account occurs on p. 51, where 
the debtor is credited with £695 6s. Od., leaving an unpaid balance of 
£638 Os. 8d.; on p. 53 this sum of £638 Os. 8d. is again entered as due, 
and the debtor is there allowed to set off against his debt the sum of 
£466 13s. 4d., leaving £171 7s. 4d. A little consideration will show that 
this account contains a trap for the unwary, and that the editors have 
fallen into it. Had the sum entered twice in the Pipe Roll been a small 
one, it would have been hard, if not impossible, to detect it. But the 
largeness of the sum ought to have aroused suspicion, and so means ought 
to be devised to avoid the possibility of such an accident. 

The further history of this account shows another weakness in the 
calendar. William Marshal did not pay off the arrears of his debt until 
the year 1193, in which year the whole sum of £171 7s. 4d. is allowed to 
him as ‘ Balance of receipts and outgoings from the time of war, account 
rendered below ’ with an editorial note that the details of the account have 
no direct bearing on the finance of Beds. or Bucks. This is true; but 
the statement so made leads the reader to conclude that no calendar of 
the Pipe Rolls prepared by even the most intelligent local society can 
ever be fully satisfactory. The local point of view is sure to interfere 
with a scientific treatment of the rolls. And the same limitation probably 
accounts for the fact that the editors have accepted without demur the 
ordinary story that William Marshal acquired his claim to a moiety of 
the Giffard inheritance by his marriage with Isabel, daughter of Richard, 
earl of Pembroke. It is impossible to discuss the many difficulties involved 
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in this theory in this review. But had the family of Clare been seated 
in Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire, the editors would not have dealt so 
lightly with the matter. 

This review may seem critical ; it is intentionally critical, because the 
book is an experiment. The scheme of it is ingenious and effective, and 
its execution good. The errors of detail pointed out could easily be 
avoided. And a similar abstract of every Pipe Roll would be of great 
historical value for the period in which the Pipe Rolls are the chief primary 
record. But such a calendar can never replace a printed text. It is 
necessarily far removed from the original in phraseology and order. For 
really effective study text and calendar are both needed. 


C. G. Crump. 


Curia Regis Rolls of the Reigns of Richard I and John, preserved in the 
Public Record Office. Vol.i, Richard I—2 John. (London: Stationery 
Office, 1923.) 


In this volume Mr. C. T. Flower has filled the gaps left by the publications 
of the Rotuli Curiae Regis, edited by Palgrave in 1835, and the transcripts 
in vols. 14 and 24 of the Pipe Roll Society. These contained rolls from 
5 Richard I to Easter term of 1 John. Mr. Flower has now added a roll 
of those who placed themselves on the grand assize, and pleas at West- 
minster from the seventh, ninth, tenth years of Richard and the Hilary 
term of 1 John. The greater part of his volume contains pleas at West- 
minster and a very important roll (no. 21) of pleas before the king during 
John’s second regnal year. In addition an extraneous membrane of roll 
no. 6, which records pleas of 6 John, is printed here on pp. 26-31 as coming 
from Trinity term, 7 Richard 1; the significance of obvious references to 
the first coronation of John at Canterbury was overlooked and only 
realized after the volume was in print. When we remember that these 
very early plea rolls generally bear no contemporary indication of date, 
and that at various times many membranes, detached from their original 
setting, have been added to rolls with which they have no connexion, we 
shall not be surprised if other mistakes have escaped Mr. Flower’s careful 
revision. It is of more consequence that we at last have the texts, com- 
petently edited and arranged, for the series, as it proceeds, will be found 
essential by the student of the central administration and the origins of 
parliament. The book is so valuable that even more care might with 
advantage have been taken to increase its helpfulness to specialists. The 
omission of essoins, for example, is to be regretted ; they were printed by 
Palgrave, and are essential for the study of the history of particular cases. 
The indexes of persons and places and of subjects are admirable. The 
latter, indeed, is a commentary for the use of the lawyer, the social 
historian, and the genealogist. The legal historian will especially profit 
by it, for he can find there reference to all the various forms of actions, 
writs, and processes which were on the way to rigid definition, and whose 
crucial problems were under discussion by the justices. The information 
on place-names is especially interesting. The recently formed shire 
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of Westmorland was described as *‘ Appleby’ as late as 1198, although 
the present name is used in 1200 (pp. 51, 165). Some place-names can 
almost be seen in the process of formation—the family of Bec at Burnes 
in Kent will give its name to Beaksbourne; the names Gamelbi (Gamblesby) 
and Glasanebi (Glassonby) have arisen since Henry I gave to Hildred of 
Carlisle the lands of Gamel son of Bern and Glassam son of Brictric 
(p. 389). The history of the name Thorpe Morieux in Suffolk is partly 
revealed in a plea of 1201 (p. 433). At that date this place, which belonged 
to the honour of Penwortham in Lancashire, was named Guvetorp, for it 
was the dower of Giva or Giua, the sister of Ranulf de Glanville; Roger 
de Murious was summoned to show by what warrant he held it, and his 
complicated story was referred to a jury of twelve knights from Lancashire 
and twelve knights from Suffolk. 

The most striking fact which can be deduced from the rolls of John 
published by Mr. Flower is that, long before the time when Henry III 
began to hold pleas in person and the two series of plea rolls regularly 
appear, the cases which came before the king were recorded on a separate 
roll. Maitland, in his Select Pleas of the Crown, points out that in John’s 
reign the court sometimes assumed a dual form, that two distinct forms of 
summons were already in use; but he would seem to have regarded this 
development as exceptional, the result of John’s love of peregrination. 
The identification of Curia Regis Roll 21 as a roll of pleas before the king, 
and, still more, the publication of the text, both of this and of contemporary 
tolls of pleas held at Westminster, enable us to go further. Maitland, 
I venture to think, was too much influenced by the distinction between 
common pleas and crown pleas to see the full meaning of his distinction 
between the two kinds of summons. It is on the whole true, as he observed, 
that ‘whichever form of its two forms the court assumed it was equally 
competent to hear all manner of business, common pleas may well follow 
the king, crown pleas may well be heard before the justices of the bench ’.4 
But the distinction which mattered was not a distinction between kinds 
of cases so much as between their importance or their interest in royal eyes. 
According to the well-known passage in the Gesta Henrici, Henry II, when 
in 1178 he instituted a permanent court of five judges—now generally 
agreed to begin the history of the sessions of judges at Westminster, or 
the Bench—intended that they should hear all pleas (‘ omnes clamores 
regni’), provided that cases which could not be concluded should be 
referred to him.? They were not regarded as a separate court, they were 
of the royal household (‘ omnes de privata familia sua ’), could be sent on 
eyres or reabsorbed among the royal councillors at will, and the same is 
true of their professionalized successors in John’s reign. We have in this 
volume (p. 462) the case of the prior of Leicester who, producing a charter 
of King Richard, refused to plead before the justices at Westminster 
because he had the right to appear only before the king or the justiciar, 
and was told that a plea before the justices of the Bench was a plea before 
the king: ‘ cum omnia placita que coram justiciariis de banco tenentur 
coram domino rege vel capitali iusticiario teneri intelliguntur.’ This 

4 Select Pleas of the Crown (Selden Society), p. xvii. 
* Gesta Henrici et Ricardi (Rolls Series), i. 207-8. - 
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being so, there was no difficulty about the withdrawal or transfer of cases 
from the justices to the king or about reference of cases from the king to 
them. ‘ Loquendum cum rege’ is a common marginal entry in a roll of 
pleas at Westminster. The difference between a case in the Bench and 
a case actually before the king tends to become a difference in kind, but 
in 1200 the essential difference is not between kinds of cases, but between 
the atmosphere of the two expressions of the curia regis. The Bench is 
more formal, more observant of routine, more staid, less authoritative, 
in frequent correspondence with king or justiciar or itinerant justices. 
The curia regis proper combines administration with judicial practice, 
is more formative, and deals with a greater variety of matters, though 
it does less business. 

The roll of pleas before the king belongs to the period in John’s second 
year when he made a somewhat prolonged stay in England, October 1200 
to May 1201. The proof of this is found by Mr. Flower in clear reference 
to his itinerary, to the death of Roland, lord of Galloway, in December 
1200, and other details. The roll is continuous, but, although the division 
of cases is not very clear, Mr. Flower has been able to distinguish the 
Michaelmas, Hilary, and Easter terms, and has accordingly printed the 
roll in three separate sections. As King Richard had never been in 
England for more than a few months at a time, and as this was John’s 
first long visit since his accession, it is possible that we have here the first 
roll of pleas before the king, and the informal and haphazard character 
of many of the entries also suggests that it had no tradition behind it ; 
but it would be unwise to dogmatize on such a point. In any case, if 
this was the first, it was certainly not the only roll of its kind before 
Henry III began to hold pleas after his minority. Indeed if, as is much 
to be hoped, several other similar rolls are extant among the plea rolls 
of John’s reign,’ there is much to be said in favour of printing them 
together as a separate series, for the value of their contents would by this 
means be more easily appreciated. A cursory examination of some of 
the rolls of Henry III’s reign of pleas before the king has led me to the 
view that the later Parliament Rolls were a continuation of the series of 
which this roll of 2 John is the earliest example hitherto discovered. 
Whether this be the case or not, the contents of the series so exceed in 
importance those of the rolls of pleas at the Bench that their prior publica- 
tion is much to be desired. 

_The roll of 2 John requires more attention than can be given to it here. 
It raises many interesting questions. It is partly a record of pleas, partly 
memoranda more or less bearing upon judicial cases. It was written by 
clerks in the service of the justices who were with the king, and has no 
connexion with the chancery. Sometimes the king was present in person, 
sometimes only the justices, for letters of instruction from John occur, 
and on two occasions a note is made that a point must be referred to him. 
The king was never far away; the justices presumably heard cases in 
the place where his household was established while he was hunting or 
absent on a short visit in the neighbourhood of Geddington, Mitford, 


! This seems to follow from Maitland’s discussion of the subject in his introduction 
to Select Pleas of the Crown ; see also his introduction to Bracton’s Note-Book, i. 57. 
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Bolsover, and other places. John’s personal interest is frequently noticed : 
he is moved by pity (misericordia), he once declares that he will warrant 
an absent party, and again that he and the justiciar will act as pledges for 
a Welshman. He appears not as a judge, but as an arbitrator (‘ super 
arbitrium suum’) between John Marshal and the master of the Temple 
(p. 374). On several occasions he decides a difficult point with the counsel 
of his barons (pp. 382, 392). This is a‘ curia in consilio ’, or, as the French 
would have said, ‘in parliamento’. Parties to a case pending at West- 
minster are permitted to come before the king to make an agreement, 
and elsewhere, in a roll of pleas at Westminster, we are told that the king 
transferred two duels from the cognizance of the Bench to his own because 
he desired to see the fights (p. 279). On the other hand, cases are sometimes 
transferred to Westminster, and during the weeks just before he sailed for 
Normandy, this is done frequently. Norman cases occasionally come up, 
and a note is made that a writ be sent to the seneschal of Normandy, or 
the parties are ordered to appear before the king in Normandy at a later 
time. Geoffrey Fitz Peter, the justiciar, is in frequent communication 
with the justices in John’s train, and apparently is sometimes present. 
His activities require examination, for he also would seem to be holding 
pleas, not necessarily at Westminster. The roll contains many notes of 
the appointment of substitutes for parties, as often as not in cases to be 
tried at Westminster. Finally, John is on eyre. His justices have before 
them inquiries into the king’s fiscal rights in Carlisle and elsewhere and into 
the disposal of the chattels of Reiner, once sheriff of York ; this is an old 
and intricate case. A note is made that Gerard de Carnville farms a manor 
for 201., whereas it could bring in 241. (p. 414). This entry and others 
seem to be intended for the exchequer. 

Evidently, the distinction between the two aspects of the curia regis, 
between the pleas of Westminster and the pleas ‘ coram rege ’, was clearly 
marked in John’s reign, although in theory all alike were held before the 
king. There was no change of policy in 1234. In John’s time, indeed in 
Richard’s time, the rolls of pleas held at Westminster were a separate 
series, and recognized as such. Godfrey ‘ de Tiuring’ in Hilary term of 
2 John ‘ vocat ad warantum rotulos de Westmonasterio’; they are 
searched and the roll for Hilary term of 1 John is quoted (pp. 123, 408). 
They are the ‘ rotuli curie domini regis de Westmonasterio’ (p. 402, 
ef. pp. 57, 181).1_ Probably they went back to the reforms of 1178, for 
there are references upon the rolls of 2 John to plea rolls of the time of 
Richard de Luci: ‘ Dies datus est Reginaldo de Clifton petenti et 
Ricardo filio Radulfi ad audiendum judicium suum de placito terre a die 


1 If we can accept Mr. Flower’s ingenious suggestion, based upon a comparison 
of endorsements, that the rolls were at first arranged according to years and were 
numbered without reference to a change of reign, a new series probably began in 
Richard’s first year, for roll 20 (Hilary Term, 1 John) is endorsed in a later hand as 
a roll of the tenth year of John (i. e. in the tenth year of the series, the words regis 
Johannis being added in error), and roll 2] as a roll of the eleventh year. See p. 441 note. 
As roll 21 is not a roll of pleas at Westminster, no distinction can have been made 
in this grouping between the various kinds of Curia Regis rolls; nor would such a 
distinction be natural, for all were returned into the treasury and all were rolls of the 
king’s court. 
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sancti Michaelis in iij septimanas: et interim inquirantur et inspiciantur 
rotuli tempore R. de Luci, cuius tempore cirographum quod Ricardus 
detulit factum fuit.’+ The allusion is clearly to the proceedings in court, 
of which many examples may be found in the rolls now published, leading 
up to a final concord and the transfer of the chirograph to the parties ; 
the ‘ rolls of Westminster’ were a continuation of the Curia Regis Rolls, 
now lost, of Henry II’s reign before 1179, when the great justiciar Richard 
de Luci retired to the monastery of Lesnes. They may have taken a distinct 
form after the judicial reforms of 1178. 

Indirectly the Westminster rolls for the second year of King John can 
be used to prove the early existence of duplicate rolls of the same proceed- 
ings, one roll, known as the principal or first roll, being at once deposited in the 
treasury.?, From an entry in one of the rolls for Trinity term, 4 Henry III, 
it is clear that there were at least five rolls of the cases for a previous 
term. One of these would be the ‘ rotulus primus’, the others the rolls 
of the several justices. It would seem that the first or principal roll, 
written, as Bracton says, by the protonotary, was sometimes called the 
* rotulus de thesauro’, while the others were occasionally known from the 
name of the particular justice, and one entry upon the rolls for Trinity 
term, 2 John, printed in the work under review, can be used to show that 
this nomenclature, and presumably the system so described, goes back 
to the beginning of John’s reign. The proof, which is due to Mr. Tyson, 
is this. In 1219 John de Montacute called the king’s court to warranty 
in a plea that Martin de Bestenora was his villein : ‘ et quesiti sunt rotuli 
et inventum est in rotulo de thesauro quod iurata capta fuit’, &e... . 
‘Idem et per eadem verba invenitur in rotulo Ricardi de Heriet et non 
plus.’ In other words, the proof of villeinage, by a jury, was given in 
identical words in two rolls of a previous period, one of which was the 
roll always kept in the treasury, the other the roll of a well-known justice, 
Richard de Heriet or Hereyard. Now the verdict of the jury is found in 
identical words on the Curia Regis Rolls 16 and 24 (Trinity Term, 2 John) 
printed in this volume, as may be seen if we compare their record with the 
garbled results of the investigation in 1219. 


Curia Regis Rolls, i. 216. Bracton’s Note-Book, ii. 62-3, no. 70. 
(Trinity Term, 2 John) 
Assisa venit recognitura quod ser- Et quesiti sunt rotuli et inventum est 
vicium et quas consuetudines [Alricus] in rotulo de thesauro quod iurata capta 
pater Martini de Bestenor’ fecit patri fuit ex consensu partium inter eos ad 


1 p. 208 and the corresponding entry, p. 245; cf. also p. 227: ‘ inquirendum de 
quadam concordia facta in curia regis H. tempore Ricardi de Luci inter Willelmum 
filium Radulfi et Lucianam.’ The earliest extant pleas come from a transcript, made 
in 9 John, of pleas held 27 Henry II (Maitland, Select Pleas of the Crown, pp. vii, 
viii, xxvi). 

® My observations upon these points are based upon notes kindly lent to me by 
Mr. M. Tyson, who has studied some of the rolls in the light of information given in 
Bracton’s Note-Book. 

8 This seems to follow from the dispute about an appointed day, mentioned in 
Coram Rege Roll 6, one of the two extant rolls for Trinity, 4 Henry III. See Bracton’s 
Note-Book, edited Maitland, iii. 397-8, no. 1455, and notes. 

* Bracton, De Legibus, fo. 352 b ; Note-Book, ii. 124, no. 149, and notes. 
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Tohannis de Monte Acuto de c. acris terre recognoscendum quod servicium et quas 
cum pertinenciis in Bestenor’ die et anno consuetudines Alur’ pater ipsius Martini 
quo obiit [quam terram Aiflricus tenuit fecit eidem Johanni [sic] die et anno quo 
de patre Iohannis}, in quam iuratam obiit, et iuratores dixerunt quod idem 
uterque posuit se. Iuratoresdicunt quod Alur’ tenuit centum acras terre cum 
ipse fecit inde per annum patri Iohannis _1. ovibus de eodem Iohanni pro xx solidis 
xx solidos cum |. ovibus quas habuit de annuis et quod talliavit eum mensura- 
eo, et unoquoque anno talliavit eum _ biliter quando talliavit alios homines suos 
racionabiliter quando talliavit alios et quod non potuit filiam suam maritare 
homines suos, et filiam suam non potuit sine licencia domini sui. Idem et per 
maritare donec finierat cum domino suo.’ eadem verba invenitur in rotuli Ricardi 
de Heriet et non plus.? 


We may conclude, therefore, that the rolls searched in 1219 were two rolls 
of Trinity term, 2 John, and that they were perhaps the rolls 16 and 24 
which have survived. One of the two rolls searched was the roll of the 
treasury and could be no other, I imagine, than the principal or protono- 
tary’s roll; the second was the roll kept by the clerk of the justice, Richard 
de Heriet, who died in 1208 and frequently appears as one of John’s 
judges.* 

The only references to the clerks in attendance upon the justices 
concern the notes of fines or final concords made in court. The note of 
a fine before the king was kept by a clerk named William (p. 261). Roger 
of Norwich and Everard are mentioned as having the notes of fines made 
at Westminster (pp. 145, 197, &c.). Mr. Flower suggests (p. 269 note) 
from the fact that the entry ‘ Everardus habet notam’ on roll no. 24 
(pp. 331, 347) is replaced in the duplicate roll no. 23 by the words ‘ nos 
habemus notam ’, that Everardus was the scribe who wrote roll no. 23, 
but this argument is weakened by the appearance of the phrase ‘ unde 
Ebrardus habet notam ’ in another place in roll 23 (p. 368). It is unlikely, 
however, that at this early date the staff of the justices included a special 
chirographer, and Everard was apparently one of the ordinary clerks who 
was usually entrusted with the notes. At the same time, the evidence on 
the rolls shows that we must carry back the procedure, in its various stages, 
of the fine to the end of the twelfth century, and revise the tentative 
conclusions drawn by Mr. Turner from casual reference to the rolls of 
Henry III.4 The standard form of the concord or chirograph in triplicate, 
was defined by Hubert Walter in 1195, and, as we have seen, the pre- 
liminary proceedings (licence to agree, settlement of terms, drawing up 
of the note, appointment of a day for receiving the chirograph) were 
probably in operation in the time of Richard de Luci. Certainly they are 
clearly distinguished in the rolls of John. The terms of the agreement 


1 The words in brackets are omitted in roll no. 16. 

2 Cf. pp. 79-80, no. 88. 

3 Roll 24, which begins suddenly in the middle of Trinity Term, 2 John, and 
continues to Easter term, with 22 and 23 as duplicates for Michaelmas Term, is a very 
likely ‘ rotulus principalis’. Unhappily it is incomplete. Needless to say, all the 
rolls were returnable to the treasury, but it must have been important to make sure 
that one was there. 

* G. J. Turner, A Calendar of the Feet of Fines relating to the County of Huntingdon 
(Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 1913), pp. cxxv ff. On the value of the extant fines 


in the interpretation of the earliest plea rolls, compare Dr. Round’s note, ‘ A Plea 
Roll of Richard I’ (ante, xxii. 290-2). 
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were frequently entered upon the rolls,1 the note was made in court 
(p. 310) or sometimes had been prepared by a local clerk,” and ultimately 
found its way to Westminster (p. 372). The chirograph was apparently 
written at once or soon after, unless the reference to a chirograph in the 
hands of Roger of Norwich (p. 89) is really to the note, and its foot (‘ pes 
cirographi ’) was filed in the treasury (p. 208). It must have been difficult 
sometimes to keep the various justices informed of agreements when the 
final stages had not been completed. Thus a day might be fixed for the 
parties to receive the chirograph either at Westminster or before the king 
if he were still in England (p. 380). 

The difficulty in getting a record of the plea which had resulted in 
a fine must have been greater still. The king might have cognizance of 
a case in which a fine had previously been made before another body of 
justices, and require the record of the fine (p. 456). It is not surprising 
that on one occasion the record, we are told, was not forthcoming.* 
The co-operation between the justices of the Bench and those on eyre 
was very close, and cases were frequently transferred to the latter ‘ prece 
partium ’; but it was not easy to keep in touch with the records of itinerant 
justices. The rolls of itinerant justices are twice called in evidence by 
parties (pp. 177, 241), but at this date the evidence was not easily accessible. 
A day was given to two parties to receive their chirograph at Westminster, 
and the note is added, ‘ iusticiarii qui itinerabant in partibus illis habent 
breve et recordum’ (p. 53). It was easier to get a special record of 
a case from the justices (pp. 22, 293 and notes, a record not forthcoming 
p- 453), or to get the information from the local jury (p. 197), than to 
search for the rolls. Although we have definite evidence rather later that 
the rolls of the pleas before itinerant justices were searched,‘ the difficulties 
must have been considerable. In 42 Henry III the barons of the exchequer 
were ordered to make inquiry regarding the possession of the rolls and 
chirographs, whether of cases before the justices in eyre, or in the Bench, 
or coram rege, since the king’s first coronation, and to call into the treasury 
all those which were still in other hands.® 

The articles in the subject index, under the words actions, charters, 
courts, essoins, final concords, judgements, juries, justices, pleadings, 
procedure, seals, warranty, writs, &c., give an adequate impression of 
the importance of this volume to the historian of English law. Matter of 
wider interest is abundant. On two occasions charters of the Conqueror 
are pleaded, and one of the charters mentioned does not appear to be 


1 Cf. Palgrave, Rotuli Curiae Regis, ii. 192 (Easter term, 1 John): ‘ Anselmus 
habet concord’ in rotulo suo.’ For later practice see Turner, op. cit., pp. exxviii-cxxxiii. 

? The note of a fine relating to lands in south Northamptonshire was written by 
Geoffrey, clerk of Tadmarton, in north Oxfordshire (p. 197). 

® p. 328, ‘ Dies datus est Gilberto de Stamford et Ricardo de Waud’ de placito 
finis facte a die Pasche in tres septimanas, quia concordia facta fuit apud Turrim ut 
predictus Gilbertus dicit coram domino G. filio Petri, unde non habemus recordum ’ 
(Plea at Westminster, Michaelmas term, 2 John). 

* e. g. Bracton’s Note-Book, iii. 364, no. 1411. 

5 Madox, History of the Exchequer (1769), ii. 256-7. When Mrs. Stenton’s studies 
of the plea rolls and fines of John’s reign are published, we may safely expect to have 
most of the problems which I have mentioned in this notice elucidated. 
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included in Mr. Davis’s Regesta (p. 123). Robert the Chamberlain produces 
in court letters patent of Henry I, addressed to his justices of Lincoln and 
York (p. 263). Henry Turpin, a royal chamberlain, who apparently died 
on Richard’s journey to the East, left a son, William, who was deprived of 
the succession in favour of others at Messina, an error of justice afterwards 
corrected by the earl of Arundel ‘ quia scivit quod rex Ricardus male- 
volentiam habuit versus eundem Willelmum’. William is to have his 
writ of seisin (p. 285). In Michaelmas term of his second year John 
instructed the justices of the Bench that all charters and letters patent of 
his predecessors must have his confirmation ‘ de aliqua re que coram ipsis 
_ tractetur’ (p. 331). One case shows the extraordinary prestige of Arch- 
bishop Hubert Walter. The king had ordered the justiciar not to permit 
Ralf de Clere to plead because he was under age, but the archbishop, 
Ralf's guardian, said that it was not ‘ contra consuetudinem regni si 
loquela procedat ’, and so a day was given (pp. 279, 284). A year earlier 
the court had allowed a minor to plead in a case of land not held ‘ ex 
hereditate ’ (p. 108). The administration of the ordinance for the Saladin 
tithe is illustrated by a case of 1201 (p. 430). There are interesting refer- 
ences to the records of the county court, including one concerning the 
‘ recordum comitatus’ of a duel fought at Marlborough before Henry II 
and Ranulf de Glanville (p. 394). The record of the shire court is also 
ordered to be had to test a strange story told by a hired champion in 
another duel, to the effect that, after he had defeated his opponent, Robert 
Bloc, one of the knights ‘ qui campum custodierunt per preceptum Ade 
Clerici, qui fuit ibi loco vicecomitis ’, struck him on the head with the staff of 
the prostrate man (p. 100). In the octave of St. Martin, 1200 (18 October), 
it is agreed by the parties to a debt that payment shall begin at the 
Christmas next after the ‘ consilium Lincolniae’ (p. 337), a reference to 
the forthcoming meeting at Lincoln on 21 November between John and 
William of Scotland. I have noticed one little addition to monastic history. 
In 1198, according to the Monasticon, Richard Malebisse founded the 
Premonstratensian house of Neubot or Newbo in Lincolnshire (in the 
parish of Barrowby, near Grantham), and we find him asserting in the 
following year that the abbot of Croxton (Leicestershire) had promised 
by charter to transfer his house to the new site (p. 85). A woman appealed 
of sorcery by another woman successfully defended herself in the ordeal 
of iron before the king (p. 108). There is a case of a nun who pleads that 
she had been forced to take the veil (p. 118). Of the numerous references 
to local customs and privileges the most interesting is the case of the 
fullers and dyers of Lincoln. The alderman (principal officer in Lincoln) 
and reeves had seized the cloths of the fullers and dyers, of the fullers 
because ‘ non habent legem vel comunam cum liberis civibus ’, of the dyers 
because they had dyed their own cloths contrary to the regulation which 
forbad them, in the interests of other owners of cloth, to use anything 
except woad. The purpose of the rule was to secure the dyeing of the 
customer’s cloth ‘ in prima tinctura’ and not in the dregs (pp. 259-60). 
On another occasion the citizens of Lincoln claimed the right to raise local 
rates for civic purposes only, and to be free from any — to pay 


tallage to the king (pp. 418-19). 
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In conclusion, I call attention to the definition of ‘ liber homo’. A 
man claimed by the abbot of Evesham as his villein ‘ dicit quod ipse liber 
homo est et in iurata domini regis ad arma habenda ut liber homo’. Two 
of his brothers were villeins, but of their own free will (p. 45, cf. p. 67). 
This appeal to the assize of arms should strengthen the faith of those who 
prefer to give a wide interpretation to the words ‘ liber homo’ in Magna 
Carta, c. 39. Magna Carta suggests trial by peers, and I may note a case 
where a man, against whom his lord, Thomas de Burgh, had recovered 
seisin in his court, came before the justices at Westminster, and with 
his lord’s consent ‘ posuit se super visnetum et super pares suos ut recog- 
noscatur in curia Thome si frater ipsius Willelmi fuit seisitus die qua 
obiit de predicta terra ’ (p. 258). Here the‘ peers ’ cannot be the suitors in 
the lord’s court, for the man had already been before the court. The parties 
come into the king’s court and agree to a new trial by jury in Thomas’s 
court. They put themselves upon the neighbourhood (‘ visnetum’). 
This, needless to say, is not a ‘ iudicium parium’, but it shows that the 
verdict of a jury could be described as a verdict of one’s peers. 

F. M. .PowIcke. 


Codex Documentorum Sacratissimarum Indulgentiarum Neerlandicarum 
(1300-1600). Uitgegeven door Dr. Paut Frevericg. (Rijks Geschied- 
kundige Publicatién. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1922.) 


THERE is a certain melancholy interest in the circumstances in which this 
collection was given to the world. The late Professor Fredericq had been 
collecting materials for it since 1900 and working on them with the 
assistance of his pupils, who thus served their apprenticeship to historical 
research. The war of 1914, which put an end to his teaching, provided 
him with the leisure necessary for the arrangement of his book. In 
December 1915 it was complete. His friends in Holland undertook its 
publication, and he was still searching for a safe means of conveying it 
to The Hague, when he was arrested, with other Ghent professors, in 
March 1916, and interned in Germany, where he was detained until 
November 1918. Owing to inevitable delay in the printing he was only 
able to correct the first seventeen sheets before his death, which took 
place on 30 March 1920. 

Dr. 8. Muller, who saw the work through the press on behalf of the 
Dutch Historical Commission, has been unable to collate the original 
documents, which are largely from Belgian sources, and apologizes for the 
deficiencies of the text. It must be admitted that this is frequently 
unsatisfactory, but in many cases this must be attributed not so much 
to the vicissitudes of the book as to the unequal attainments of some 
of Dr. Fredericq’s collaborators. One of them has ventured (p. 465) 
two corrections of Erasmus’s Latin which he had better have left alone, 
and there are many cases where emendations can be made with certainty 
without reference to the originals. There is no sense in printing ‘a lumi- 
num Tulphae nostrae ’, or quatia for gratia. But after all these are trifles 
and do not really affect the value of the book. 

The plan pursued is to print in full all the accessible documents relating 
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to indulgences preached in the Netherlands on the authority of the Holy 
See, whether of a general or of a local character, omitting all consideration 
of those proceeding from episcopal authority. Even with this restriction, 
and omitting the full text of documents in the same form as others of 
earlier date, the resulting volume is a large one. We have the original 
Bulls from the Vatican Archives, and examples of all the subsequent 
proceedings: the appointment of commissaries or sub-collectors, the 
arrangements for the preaching of the indulgence and the hearing of 
confessions, the distribution of letters of indulgence or Confessionalia, 
and the audit of the accounts of the fees received. The editor, though 
himself presumably a protestant, has attempted to present his documents 
without selection and without comment. The only indications of bias are 
the inclusion of an appendix of modern indulgences for comparison and 
the printing, as a letter of indulgence, of the absolution of an adulterer by 
the vicar-general of Bois-le-Duc, which appears by its form to be an 
ordinary proceeding of an ecclesiastical court (p. 633). It is remarkable 
that the extracts from chronicles and theological works which are printed 
among the documents are almost all unfavourable to indulgences, but 
this does not argue any conscious selection, since it would hardly be 
thought necessary to defend them before the Reformation. Still, it seems 
possible that careful search in forgotten books might have produced some 
passages on the other side. We are left with the impression that opinion 
was slowly forming against indulgences in the Netherlands all through 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It is not surprising that this should 
have been so, for the inconveniences of the system were obvious and the 
abuses difficult to check. 

The fundamental question of the value of indulgences is raised at the 
very beginning in the chronicle of Gilles li Muisis, abbot of St. Martin’s, 
Tournay. He relates that the pilgrims who visited Rome for the Jubilee 
of 1300 believed the indulgence to be ‘ a poena et a culpa’, while the 
mendicant orders maintained the contrary. The matter was referred by 
the Penitentiaries to Boniface VIII at Anagni, who replied : 


O dilectissimi filii, ista proveniunt de mendicantibus ordinibus, qui ex quo fuerunt 
instituti, contra nos et ecclesiam Romanam opiniones diversas habuerunt ; nos autem 
in praesenti materia, super qua a vobis sumus requisiti, intentionem nostram sic 
declaramus et volumus quod cunctis super hoc facientibus quaestionem intimetis, 
quod omnibus vere poenitentibus et confessis, accedentibus prout in decretali con- 
tinetur, qui venerunt, qui sunt et qui venient, concessimus et concedimus indulgentias 
et plenam, pleniorem et plenissimam remissionem et quantum claves possunt. 


Which left the question exactly where it was before. 

The rigidly canonical view of indulgences adopted, we may suppose, 
by the mendicant orders, will be found in an opinion given in 1447 by 
Henry Kalteisen, the grand inquisitor for Germany, and at this time 
a master of the sacred palace under Nicholas V. He is replying to the 
bishop of Liége, who has consulted him about two friars who have been 
preaching, among other dangerous doctrines, an indulgence ‘ a culpa et 
pena’. He describes indulgences as follows: ‘ Indulgencia est remissio 
pene temporalis debite peccatis actualibus penitencium, non remisse in 
absolucione sacramentali, facta a prelato potestatem habente, ex raciona- 
VOL. XXXIX.—NO. CLIV. T 
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bili causa, per recompensacionem pene indebite Christi et sanctorum.’ 
So that, strictly speaking, the indulgence only remits enjoined penance 
which would otherwise have to be performed here or in Purgatory. In 
so far, however, as the Bulls granting indulgence empower the recipient 
to choose a confessor who shall have power to absolve him even in reserved 
cases, it may be said to amount to ‘ remissio culpe’, which is only con- 
ferred in the sacrament of penance. In any case true contrition and 
confession are insisted on. Kalteisen takes some trouble to. explain 
‘plenam, pleniorem et plenissimam remissionem’ as not extending to 
remissio culpe ’. 

It is clear enough from the documents printed here that the people 
who rushed to Rome for the Jubilee indulgence, or obtained its equivalent 
locally in the following year, took no such narrow views of the reward 
of their piety and their alms. Even the bishop of Utrecht, in 1488, speaks 
of the indulgence granted by Innocent VIII in the previous year to all 
assisting in the crusade against the Turks as being ‘ a pena et culpa’, 
and there can be little doubt that the ordinary preachers of indulgences 
and pardoners made the most of their wares. Some of the later bulls 
afford evidence of the abuse of previous indulgences, since they expressly 
except certain offences from the scope of their remission, and provide 
against such things as simony, the employment of pardoners, and the 
interference with the judgements of ecclesiastical courts in secular matters. 
The same conclusion can be drawn from the numerous documents which 
show how the civil power, and sometimes even an ecclesiastical authority 
such as the chapter of Utrecht, attempted to regulate the preaching of 
indulgences and to check the flow of money from the country. The 
necessity of this is obvious when we remember that not only the pope, 
but other foreign communities, such as the cathedral of Saintes or the 
order of the Trinitarians, raised money on a large scale by the sale of 
Confessionalia. The invention of printing made this traffic incomparably 
easier, and this aggravation of the evil doubtless hastened the breach with 
Rome. It is remarkable that the popes themselves were so conscious of 
the inconvenience of this traffic, that on the occasion of the granting of 
great indulgences for a crusade or for the rebuilding of St. Peter’s they 
suspended the minor indulgences in favour of religious communities. 

The opposition to indulgences is illustrated not only by the con- 
temptuous references of contemporary chroniclers but by action taken 
against those who decried them. Thus in 1416 the Augustinian Nicholas 
Serrurier preached against the pardoners of the hospital of St. Antoine 
and their‘ Tantony Pigs’. In 1451 the legate Nicholas of Cues, although 
himself charged with the preaching of the Jubilee indulgence, not only 
forbade penitents to give money to their confessors, but, in answer to the 
question whether religious might go to Rome to obtain the indulgence 
without the leave of their superiors, quoted the saying of Nicholas V: 
* Melior est obediencia quam indulgencia.’ In 1488 one Abbo, rector of 
Wacheningen, asserted that the business of indulgences was mera trufa, 
a trick to extort money. But the most striking attack on the system is 
contained in the letters of Wessel Gansfort, the Dutch precursor of Luther, 
of about the same date, which flatly denies the power of the pope to 
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remit the punishment for sin. In another generation we come to the 
mockery of Erasmus and the denunciations of Luther. 

It is impossible to indicate the incidental information to be found in 
this collection. We read of the efforts of towns to obtain indulgences for 
the benefit of their churches, of the preparations for the solemn publication 
of the Bulls and the processions to meet their bringers, of the printing 
and distribution of the letters, and we obtain valuable evidence of the 
rates of exchange in the Netherlands at various dates. Especially amusing 
is the case of Jan van Poerle, who represented himself as having been 
knighted by the king of Cyprus for his services against the Turks, and 
peddled forged indulgences and spurious fragments of the true Cross. He 
had his head cut off at Kampen, as the reward of his swindling, on 
7 May 1481. C. JoHNson. 


The Life and Reign of Edward the Fourth, King of England and of France 
and Lord of Ireland. 2 vols. By Cora L. Scortetp. (London: 
Longmans, 1923.) 


THE valuable notes, generally elucidating neglected points in the history 
of Edward IV, which Miss Scofield has contributed to this Review during 
many years past, have led all students to look forward to the publication 
of her complete history. With the result now presented to us in two large 
volumes they will not be disappointed. With all their copiousness the 
authoress has not succumbed to the temptation to digress on any subject 
which, however interesting in itself, is not directly pertinent to her narrative. 
As a result, the wealth of detail, which is one of the most marked charac- 
teristics of these volumes, is always brought into its proper relation with 
the development of the history and is never allowed to confuse the reader. 
That Miss Scofield should have made herself familiar with every class of 
records is no more than one would have expected from the specimens of 
her work which she has already given us. There can be little of importance 
which has escaped her notice. I have recently had occasion to search 
for new material, and except on one matter of minor importance I have 
found that all my ‘ discoveries’ had been anticipated. In writing of the 
movements of the French fleet in the summer of 1461 Miss Scofield states 
that it never got so far as the Cornish coast, and discredits the allegation 
of Camuglio, the Milanese envoy, to that effect. But there are two docu- 
ments in the Early Chancery Proceedings which show that the French 
actually made a landing at Plymouth on 24 May and were probably acting 
in collusion with the Lancastrian party. This is, however, but a small 
matter, and there could be no more convincing proof of the value of the 
material to be derived from unexplored sources at the Record Office than 
the contents of these two volumes. Again and again Miss Scofield has been 
able to throw new light on obscure points, or to put some casual reference 
in chronicles or letters into its true relation. Not less important is the use 
which has been made ‘of diplomatic correspondence. Here Miss Scofield 
has been fortunate in writing after the appearance of the Calendar of 
Milanese State Papers, and of M. Mandrot’s collection of the dispatches of 
the Milanese ambassadors in France. In addition she has made good use 
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of older printed sources and of the manuscript collections of the Abbé 
Legrund in the Bibliothéque Nationale. That English politics during the 
Wars of the Roses were complicated by foreign diplomacy is of course 
familiar ground. But the importance of their interrelation has not 
previously been so clearly shown. Of peculiar interest is the light which 
the Milanese papers throw on the mission of Francesco Coppini to England 
as papal legate in 1460-1 and on his influence on English politics during 
those years. Though the subject is less novel, the careful tracing of the 
complicated diplomacy of the later years of the reign of Edward IV is not 
less valuable, and shows in detail how completely Edward was outwitted 
by Louis XI. Edward was not happy in his diplomacy; the Hansards 
got the better of him in 1474, when, as Miss Scofield shows, Edward 
made the required concessions with reluctance and not, as has been some- 
times suggested, from any astute motives of commercial or diplomatic 
policy. 

In her judgement of persons Miss Scofield is generally content to let 
the facts speak for themselves. The king in the first years of his reign plays 
a somewhat more active part than is usually assigned to him. Warwick 
appears as actuated more definitely by personal motives than by any 
large statesmanship. Of the Woodvilles and Hastings an unfavourable view 
is taken, and the duplicity and weakness of Clarence are not undeservedly 
emphasized. It was not an age of great men, and nothing appears to 
alter materially the common opinion on Edward and his contemporaries. 
It is a tribute to the success of Miss Scofield’s method that without attempt- 
ing more than slight characterizations, she has made the chief actors in 
her history stand out so clearly. In another matter her method is more 
open to criticism. Her absorption in the diplomacy, especially that of 
Edward's last years, has perhaps led to some neglect of social and domestic 
history. Valuable though the elucidation of politics is, the more abiding 
interest of the fifteenth century in England lies elsewhere. The defect 
is only in part made good by the three chapters of ‘ Miscellanea’ which 
deal with‘ Edward’s relations with the Council, with Parliament, and with 
the Church’; ‘ the Merchant King and some of his fellow merchants’ ; 
and‘ Edward as a builder and as a patron of letters’. In all three there is 
perhaps a tendency to lay too much stress on the king’s personality. In 
politics Edward was rather an opportunist than a statesman, and was 
always inclined to take the easiest course for the moment. His practical 
interest in commerce is noteworthy, but, as Miss Scofield shows, it was 
shared by nobles and ecclesiastics. Moreover, the export of the king’s 
wools was no new thing, for large shipments had been made on behalf of 
Henry VI in 1457-8.1 Incidentally the chapter illustrates the valuable 
material which may be derived from the customs accounts, imperfect 
though they unfortunately are. The important part which Italian mer- 
chants still played in English commerce is brought out by the account of 
Edward’s transactions with the Florentine Caniziani, though Caniziani 
found it profitable to become a naturalized Englishman. The chapter 
on Edward as a builder and patron of letters gives an opportunity to 
bring together much useful information, especially as regards the early 

1 Customs, 74/37 at the Public Record Office. 
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English humanists. But it may be doubted whether Edward had any 
more interest in art or learning than was natural to a prince with a taste 
for lavish expenditure. One feels so certain that Miss Scofield could have 
written illuminatingly on social and economic conditions that one must 
regret that she has not done so more definitely. Good use has been made 
of the records at the Guildhall, and consequently light is thrown on the 
attitude of London to the politics of the time, both in 1460-1 when the city 
was still doubtfully Lancastrian and again in 1470-1 when it was more 
certainly Yorkist. From the ‘ Journal’ Miss Scofield is able to give 
a correct account of events at London in October 1470; it is curious that 
whilst the ‘ Journal’ contains valuable information on the period of the 
Lancastrian Restoration, the Letter Book ignores altogether the fact 
that Henry VI was at least nominally on the throne. One would have been 
glad, however, to have had more about the commercial growth of London 
at this time. But apart from any such possible defects we have in these 
two volumes the most valuable contribution to the history of fifteenth- 
century England that has been made in recent years. An appendix to 
the second volume contains a small collection of letters, chiefly from 
manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale. It is a pity that there are 
no plans, and the absence of dates at the head of the pages sometimes 
makes the narrative a little difficult to follow. 

I have noted a few small errors which, though only of slight importance, 
it may be useful to record. Thomas Hardegros (i. 202) is a mistake for 
Thomas Hardgrove; he was not a foreigner. Ormond’s Inn (i. 377) was 
not near Smithfield, but in the better-known Knightrider Street near 
St. Paul’s. The Christian name of Dr. Goddard, the Minorite who preached 
at Paul’s Cross during the Lancastrian Restoration (i. 538), was William, 
not John. The duchess of Suffolk, who had custody of Margaret of Anjou 
after 1471 (ii. 23), was not Edward’s sister, but Margaret’s old friend 
the Duchess Alice, widow of William de la Pole. The ‘ Coldharbour’ 
had never belonged to the earl of Salisbury (ii. 284) ; Salisbury’s London 
Inn was at ‘ the Erber’, a quite different place. C. L. Kinesrorp. 


Konrad Peutingers Briefwechsel. Herausgegeben von Erich KO6nic. 
(Miinchen : Beck, 1923.) 


Tuis is a valuable contribution to the study of the sixteenth century. 
Peutinger’s services to history and geography would make him a notable 
figure, even if he had not been also a trusted councillor of Maximilian, 
and his adviser and helper in many literary and artistic undertakings. 
The letters are not numerous, 304 spread over 56 years, 1491-1547; but 
much of Peutinger’s time was spent in writing dispatches for the town 
council of Augsburg, so that it is not surprising if his private correspondence 
is scanty. This dual activity has increased the difficulty of Professor 
Kénig’s task; for, just as with Sadoleto and Bembo, whose Epistolae 
Pontificiae far outnumber the familiares, it has been necessary to sift 
Peutinger’s official correspondence very carefully in order to get this 
residue of personal and humanistic letters. Twenty of them were exchanged 
with Maximilian, all but one (a preface) in German; seventeen with 
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Nicholas Ellenbog; twenty-six with Vitus Bild; twenty-four with 
Michael Hummelberg. Their interest is very varied. Trade with the East 
appears frequently, the Augsburgers getting leave from ‘ the Portingals’ 
to send ships; which brought back parrots and shells, besides more 
valued products. The letters to Maximilian are concerned with a Habsburg 
family tree to be worked in tapestry; Roman coins and inscriptions, 
woodcuts and silver harness ; preparations for the great tomb at Innsbruck ; 
such new inventions as a storming bridge and incubators for eggs. Hum- 
melberg, writing of More, depicts him as‘ homo corpore pusillus sed animo 
et eruditione maximus’, and this in 1513; one wonders whether they had 
ever met, or whether the description has been deflected from Erasmus, 
whom it fits well, by the interpolation of More’s name after his in the fair 
copy of the letter. In 1518 Scheurl from Nuremberg passes on a poor 
Spaniard bound for the new pilgrimage-shrine at Loretto; who was 
sleeping ‘ sub diuo, vt pecus’ in January. Peutinger’s accomplished 
wife appears often, and their precocious first-born, baby Juliana— junk- 
frau Lulilana’ she lispingly calls herself—receives many salutations in 
the early letters. In 1521 another daughter, Constance, writing to her 
father at Worms sends greetings to be passed on to More’s daughters in 
England. Elsewhere Peutinger’s literary works are mentioned; his 
sending a printed Macrobius to be collated with a manuscript at Weissenau ; 
and his share in the great volume of L. Senfl’s Mutetae (motets) which 
was published at Augsburg in 1520. Another notable feature is that ten 
books are dedicated to Peutinger, by Bebel, J. F. Pico, J. A. Brassicanus, 
Oecolampadius, Sebastian Miinster, and others. A long letter, printed for 
the first time, pours out a mass of information about Modena and thé stages 
of the Roman roads leading to it, citing among other authorities the 
Tabula Peutingeriana. 

Dr. Kénig’s preparatory Peutingerstudien of 1914 have equipped him 
for his task, and the result is a most satisfactory volume. In the introduc- 
tion the principles adopted for printing both Latin and German—the two 
elements are about equal—are clearly and usefully set forth. Each letter 
is conveniently epitomized at its beginning; and there are two excellent 
facsimiles, of a medallion showing Peutinger’s head, and of one of his 
letters. About 120 letters are printed for the first time. Of the rest a large 
number have hitherto only been accessible in the texts of Lotter and Zapf, 
which are so scarce that it was high time for them to be replaced. Very 
few misprints or slips are to be detected. In no. 123 Horawitz’s wrong 
month-date is reproduced. In a few cases, nos. 193, 206, 264, the reader 
is referred to modern and recent editions, with no indication of the earliest 
source. But the only desideratum in this otherwise admirable piece of 
work is a calendar of the letters, to show at a glance their distribution over 
the years, which is very uneven. It is good news to read in the preface 
that the edition of Ellenbog’s correspondence, which was in hand at 
Mindelheim before the war, has been resumed, and that an issue may be 
expected soon. P. 8. ALLEN. 
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Etude sur le Gouvernement de Frangois Ie dans ses rapports avec le Parle- 
ment de Paris. Par Rocer Doucet. Partie, 1515-1525. (Paris: 
Champion, 1921.) 


M. Dovcet proposes to study in detail the reign of Francis I, which he 
regards as the end of the traditional and feudal monarchy and the beginning ~ 
of the centralized and absolute system which continued till the Revolution. 
He has taken the parlement of Paris as the centre of his researches because 
it was imbued with the old traditions and struggled to preserve the con- 
servative forces associated with the privileged bodies and contractual 
ideas of feudalism. He begins with an admirable chapter on the political 
theories prevalent in France and expressed by fvriters such as Claude de 
Seyssel, Almain, and Budé. These theories are based on the idea of 
a monarchy limited by moral obligations and subject to control, and in 
Budé (or at least in the early interpolations in his book) the notion of 
a social contract as the origin of royal power is clearly set forth. Primitive 
societies voluntarily handed over their liberties to kings, making with 
them a ‘ contract de bonne foy par quoi l’obligation est réciproque’ 
so that the monarchy rests on the ‘ consentement des subjectz’. But 
these theories were in direct contradiction to the political action of the 
time. Francis I announced that he intended to be ‘ roi comme ses pré- 
décesseurs ’, by which he meant that by his ordinances he could amend or 
repeal any of the older ordinances which contained the traditional laws of 
which the parlement considered itself the guardian, and he told the 
parlement that he claimed the exclusive right of making ordinances and 
of enforcing their registration without amendment. He was opposed 
to any corporation within the state exercising an imperium in imperio, 
and one by one the privileged bodies, the church, the parlement, the 
university, found their defences ineffectual, while the plan of union in 
a representative national assembly seems to have had no advocate. The 
king’s constant interest was his foreign policy, and the expenses involved 
made it necessary for the monarchy to control all the nation’s resources. 
This led him to his concordat with Leo X, by which he abandoned some 
Gallican liberties but secured control over church benefices, to his justified 
attack on the farmers of the revenue, and to his determination to over- 
throw the constable de Bourbon and to absorb the last of the important 
feudal domains. 

M. Doucet’s book is valuable partly because of its general views of 
constitutional development, but chiefly because he has written it from 
the original manuscript records of the parlement. These have, of course, 
been much used and many have been printed, but no modern writer has 
told the familiar stories of the concordat and the Bourbon trials so entirely 
from contemporary sources. From this close study of the parlement’s 
own records it is evident that the kind of veto which the court possessed 
by reason of its right to read, publish, and register royal edicts, was of 
no value if the sovereign was determined to secure his will. The con- 
cordat was offensive to traditional Gallicanism, and the parlement could 
look to the French church and the universities for support, but beyond 
much argumentation and a little delay the court dared not persist in the 
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face of the king’s anger. It registered a secret protest, and an appeal 
against the abrogation of the pragmatic ‘ ad papam melius consultum et 
futurum consilium generale legitime congregandum’; but Francis’ had 
his way, and could pursue his Italian policy without antagonism from 
Rome. It was no mean victory for the pope to secure the abandonment 
of the conciliar theory by the king of France. 

In the domain of finance the parlement made many equally ineffectual 
protests against the creation and sale of new offices, and it was only in 
purely judicial matters, such as the first process against Semblangay and 
the Bourbon succession, that the court could hope to resist the royal will. 
At first the parlement showed itself favourable to the constable’s case, 
but during August 1523°it issued a decree of sequestration, a change of 
attitude which M. Doucet finds it difficult to explain. But is it not possible 
that the news of Bourbon’s treason was communicated in some form to 
the parlement during this month ? The treaty with Charles V was drawn 
up at the interview of Montbrison on 11 July (M. Doucet shows that the 
generally accepted date of 18 July is wrong), and Brézé wrote to the 
king a warning of the treason on 10 August. In any case Bourbon had 
signed a treaty with Charles V before the sequestration decree, and the 
decree cannot be urged as an excuse for his treason, though no doubt 
the process against his succession had embittered him. M. Doucet’s last 
chapter deals with the beginnings of the reform, and shows the parlement 
zealous for monastic discipline and for the traditional faith, while 
Francis I appears as the occasional protector of the new teaching. The 
whole book is valuable and interesting, and it is to be hoped that 
M. Doucet’s future researches will enable him to throw light on the working 
of other institutions, particularly the small conseil des affaires. 
Watrorp D. GREEN. 


The Principal Secretary of State. A Survey of the Office from 1558 to 1680. 
By Fiorence M. Greir Evans. (Manchester: University Press ; 
London : Longmans, 1923.) 


THis is a painstaking study of the growth of the office of secretary of 
state. It is more particularly concerned with the period between 1558 
and 1680, because that was the period of rapid development and trans- 
formation. But it also throws light upon the office in earlier times. 

The epithet secretarius had at first, Miss Evans observes, no very 
precise meaning. Even as late as the thirteenth century it was the 
chancellor who discharged the functions of a secretary of state. A secretarius 
of the king was an agent entrusted with secret business, a confidential 
agent. The epithet might be applied to certain diplomatic agents. The 
king’s secretary, in a more definite sense an official entrusted with the 
king’s signet, first emerges, according to Miss Evans, in the reign of 
Richard II. At first he was by no means a minister like the chancellor 
or the treasurer: he was a mere personal servant of the king. But the 
king was always anxious to keep as much of the state business as possible 
in the hands of such servants. So the secretary gained in consequence 
until, by the close of the fifteenth century, he was a member of the council. 
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With the accession of the house of Tudor he rose still more rapidly. For 
the Tudors gave new energy to personal government, and various causes 
steadily enlarged the activity of the state. Still a personal servant rather 
than a minister, the secretary was the natural agent of royal prerogative. 
Even Cardinal Wolsey felt jealous of the secretary, and after his fall 
Gardiner, and still more Cromwell, made the office formidable. Miss 
Evans suggests that when Henry, after overturning Cromwell, appointed 
two secretaries, he may have wished to lessen the power of either. Under 
Edward VI there were for a moment three secretaries, but Elizabeth was 
normally content with one. When held by Cecil and by Walsingham the 
office gained fresh consequence. About the year 1600, it appears, the title 
of principal secretary of state first came into use. With the powers of 
the office its dangers grew, for the secretary, standing in a peculiarly close 
and confidential relation to the king, often had to act upon his informal 
order and, if his action were challenged in parliament as contrary to law, 
could not easily avoid full responsibility. 

Under the first Stuarts the secretary for a time lost influence. Neither 
James nor Charles appointed such able men as had served the Tudors. 
Favourites like Somerset or Buckingham intercepted the king’s confidence 
and engrossed much of the secretary’s business. On the other hand, the 
secretary was gradually becoming more of a minister in the full sense. 
Thus in 1614 Winwood could describe himself as ‘ a secretary of state, not 
for the private of the king but for the public of the commonwealth ’. 
When there were two secretaries they sometimes represented two parties 
in the country, as for instance the Spanish and the anti-Spanish factions. 
They doubtless divided the work of the office in some rough fashion till 
in 1640 Charles made a formal division of foreign affairs between Vane and 
Windebank. But this and a somewhat different partition in 1662 were not 
absolute, each secretary interesting himself more or less in the other’s 
province, while in domestic affairs there was no formal partition. The 
long parliament assigned foreign affairs to one secretary and home 
affairs to the other, but this arrangement did not last. Even now, indeed, 
the different secretaries of state are supposed to be interchangeable. The 
personal rule of Oliver and the ability of Thurloe made the secretary the 
most powerful and conspicuous of ministers. Under Charles II the 
transformation of the secretary from a personal servant of the king to 
a public servant of the state was completed. Nicholas and Morrice, 
indeed, were no more than capable and trusted officials. But Arlington 
and Sunderland were influential statesmen. Clarendon was the last 
chancellor to be effective head of the government. Danby as treasurer 
overshadowed his colleagues. But after his fall the treasury was often in 
commission and the secretaries assumed that commanding place which 
they have retained ever since. 

Miss Evans shows how the secretary’s original character as the king’s 
personal servant made his function indefinite and therefore peculiarly 
capable of expansion. As a privy councillor, he soon came to attend at the 
board more regularly than any other member and, knowing more of the 
royal mind, spoke with unique authority. As a member of parliament 
he became the natural organ of the king when communicating with the 
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commons, although at first he shared this duty with such other privy 
councillors as were members. Foreign relations being more immediately 
the king’s province, his secretary was the natural intermediary for con- 
veying instructions to our ambassadors and for conferring with those of 
foreign rulers. Similarly the secretary came to have the chief concern 
in maintaining the peace of the realm and guarding the person of the 
sovereign. It was held that he was a conservator of the peace and in the 
commission for all the counties of England. In this connexion Miss Evans 
discusses at length the secretary’s authority to issue warrants for the 
seizure of papers, to commit suspected persons to prison, to issue passes 
and licences to persons desirous of quitting or entering the kingdom, and 
to exercise a censorship over the press. She also illustrates his concern 
with the affairs of Ireland and the colonies, with naval and military 
administration, and even with the treasury. To him came, in short, 
almost all the business not explicitly assigned to any other minister. 

A careful bibliography, lists of Stuart secretarial records and of secre- 
taries of state, and a number of excerpts from manuscripts relating to 
the secretary’s duties and emoluments add to the value of this solid 
and conscientious monograph. The text is disfigured by one or two 
slips, ‘ Republica Anglorum ’ for‘ Respublica Anglorum’ (p. 46); ‘ three 
more principal secretaries of state’ for ‘four more’ (p. 150). When we © 
remember the Star Chamber ordinances of Elizabeth, it seems hardly 
correct to say that the first attempts to regulate the press were made in the 
reign of Charles I(p.8). In August 1640, it should be noted, King Charles 
was not in Scotland (p. 229), but in Yorkshire. F. C. Montaaue. 


Kerkeraadsprotocollen der Nederduitsche Vluchtelingenkerk te Londen, 
1560-3. Uitgegeven door Dr. A. A. van ScHELVEN. (Werken van 
het Historisch Genootschap te Utrecht, III, no. 43. Amsterdam : 
Muller, 1921.) 


Txe Dutch church in London, the old church of Austin Friars, which 
was given to the Dutch community by Edward VI, possesses rich archives, 
in which documents relating to the earliest times of the settlement in 
London of protestant refugees from the Netherlands have been preserved. 
The Dutch reformed church was openly organized abroad while the 
Netherlands were themselves under Spanish rule. The history of the 
refugee churches, of which London and Emden were the most important, 
is therefore of exceeding interest to students of the origins of the national 
church. Much has been published of the contents of the archives in Austin 
Friars from about 1870 onwards. Baptism, marriage, and burial books ; 
acta of the colloquia of the Dutch churches in England; and especially 
the splendid collection of letters, published by J. H. Hessels under the 
title of Ecclesiae Londino-Batavae Archivum (1887-97). But much remains 
unpublished, even after Dr. van Schelven’s new contribution. 

The volume under review contains the minutes of the consistory over 
a space of about three years. They are brief, hurried notes, partly in 
Dutch, partly in Latin, for the most part written by one of the ministers 
of the church, Petrus Delenus. For a knowledge of the spiritual as well 
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as the moral life of a presbyterian community in those days they are 
invaluable. Theological disputes took up a large part of the attention 
of the members. Delenus’s notes deal particularly with the case of his 
colleague Haemstede, who was excommunicated as early as 1560 for 
leanings towards anabaptism, but whose followers remained in a state of 
spiritual unrest. The bishop of London, who had powers of supervision 
over the church of the strangers, and the archdeacon of Westminster, to 
whom it had been reported that ‘ there is greate division, ranter’ [? sc. 
rancer] ‘and malyce and sedicion among’ the brethren, were at different 
times called in to compose the quarrels. 

For the rest the consistory had mostly to deal with marital difficulties 
and moral delinquencies, distributing admonitions and punishments. 
There are many entries to show that close relations were entertained 
with the consistories which, in spite of the persecution, had been formed 
in the mother country, particularly with that of Antwerp. Of course 
* Dutch church’ is a misnomer, if‘ Dutch’ is understood to mean (as it 
is understood nowadays) ‘ relating to the Northern Netherlands’. The 
Austin Friars congregation became Dutch in that sense only after the 
reconquest of the southern provinces by Parma had eradicated protestant- 
ism there. In the years 1560-3 it would appear as if a majority of the 
members of the Dutch community came from Antwerp and Flanders. 
P. GeYL. 


Correspondance de Bonaventura Vulcanius pendant son séjour & Cologne, 
Genéve et Bale (1573-1577). Publiée et annotée par H. Vries DE 
HEEKELINGEN. (La Haye: Nijhoff, 1923.) 


Dr. De Vries has interrupted his history of the incubation of Dutch 
Calvinism at Geneva in order to print an important collection of letters, 
written by and to Bonaventura Vulcanius during four years when his 
literary activity was great. The sources are original and authentic : 
Vulcanius’s collections in the university library at Leiden, consisting of 
his own rough drafts and of the letters he received, so that all are auto- 
graph; and only a few have ever been printed before. Vulcanius (de 
Smet) was the son of a magistrate of Bruges, who in his youth had been 
a friend of Erasmus and had spent some time in an English household. 
The son (born in 1538), after completing his education at Louvain, sought 
his fortune in Spain, where for ten years he was secretary to Cardinal 
Mendoza, bishop of Burgos, and then to an archdeacon of Toledo: till 


‘in 1570 he returned to the Netherlands in the train of the duke of Medina 


Celi. The present correspondence opens with Vulcanius at Cologne, where 
he was for a short while professor of Greek, until a seandal—not apparently 
very serious—obliged him to retire hurriedly to Switzerland, in order to 
escape arrest and a fine. Till 1577 he remained at Geneva and Basle, 
working upon a translation of Arrian and an edition of one of the treatises 
of Cyril; and in 1578 he returned to Leiden, to spend the rest of his life 
there—he died in 1614—as professor of Greek and one of the leading 
personalities in the university. 

The letters are full of interest, in many directions. Europe was, as 
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only too often, unsettled and distressed. On all sides there are wars: 
in France Languedoc is the scene of fresh horrors, before the echoes of 
the Bartholomew are stilled. Spanish troops cause anxiety in the Jura, 
and Antwerp in 1576 falls to‘ the Spanish fury’. Transylvania has been 
ravaged by the Turks, and provision must be made for the refugees ; in 
Poland, rumour reports, bigamy is to be permitted, because so many men 
have perished in the fighting. At sea Don John of Austria is active. 
Vulcanius saw at Frankfort a mummy bought by the town physician from 
an Italian, who had it from a captured Turkish ship. But in northern 
waters Spain was less triumphant; and Vulcanius laments a precious 
box of manuscripts lost, because the Gueux cut off one of the vessels in 
the fleet as he was sailing from Spain. 

The world of learning, with which he was mainly concerned, has 
changed greatly in half a century. The age of great rough-hewn editions 
isover. Scholars are engaged not in quarrying, but in sifting and polishing ; 
instead of long lines of folios, their output is mainly in quartos and octavos. 
The preliminary work has been done ; and though revision of it is needed, 
there is less ardour for the big tasks. Also there is more to gather that is 
new, now that libraries, public and private, have been searched more 
diligently, and made accessible to many. Vulcanius writes easily of con- 
sulting manuscripts in Rome and Spain, at Vienna or in Bavaria; the 
Fugger library at Augsburg, Camerarius’s in Nuremberg, John Dee’s in 
England are all within his reach. Manuscripts are plentiful; and on leav- 
ing Geneva Vulcanius presents the town with one of eighth-century gospels 
handsomely bound. Technical conveniences have developed: Robert 
Stephanus’s bold division of the Bible into verses—undertaken as a pastime, 
when fleeing from persecution—proves of real assistance to scholars, in 
the days of minuter study. There is great variety in the books published : 
a striking number are musical, collections of motets occur frequently, 
and the songs of Orlando di Lasso. Famous names appear: Clusius is 
roundly charged with having stolen most of the information which he 
brought from Spain out of Nebrissensis. Plantin at Vulcanius’s suggestion 
sends bales of books to a bookseller at Toledo. A manuscript is cited 
which had belonged to John Clement, and is now with his son in Louvain. 
Thomas Rehdiger, the rich young antiquary to whom Breslau owes so 
much, is Vulcanius’s patron; helping him munificently, till his death 
shatters their schemes. Henry Stephanus is as morose to the authors 
for whom he printed as he was to his son-in-law Casaubon. 

The Latinity of the letters is good and clear: a familiar Greek phrase 
occurs as‘ ne Gry quidem ’, perhaps derived from Plautus, of whom there 
are other reminiscences. On the whole the reading is easy and straight- 
forward. Vulcanius’s admiration for Erasmus appears repeatedly. Staying 
with the Frobens in the house ‘ zur Luft’ at Basle, ‘in musaeo Erasmi’, 
he feels that the great master’s example spurs him on to diligence. He 
carries about with him, and shows to his friends, a letter which Erasmus 
had written to his father. The original—which has recently been acquired 
by the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge—has in consequence suffered not 
a little. It is noticeable that in writing of the letter, Vulcanius misquotes 
the year-date, although it is quite clear in the manuscript. When visiting 
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Berne, he found two unpublished letters of Erasmus in the collection 
formed by the Musculi, father and son; and started to gather others for 
publication. Thirty years later he handed over what he had found, and 
copied none too carefully, to Merula. It is a pity that Dr. de Vries has 
missed this Musculus collection, which is now at Zofingen. It contains three 
actual letters written by Vulcanius to Abraham Musculus, for which 
Dr. de Vries has had only rough drafts, or in one case seventeenth-century 
copies : his nos. 90, 117, 126. The first has a postscript mentioning the 
project of collecting Erasmus’s letters ; the third is complete, instead of 
unfinished, and has a definite month-date, 7 July. 

The volume is handsomely and worthily produced. It falls into two 
main sections, Vulcanius’s own letters in one, and the letters to him in 
another, each chronologically ordered: an arrangement which causes 
much turning backwards and forwards if one reads consecutively, and 
which deprives the actual numbers assigned to the letters of any chrono- 
logical significance. The notes, which are in French, are admirable. 
To one who seeks for books published after 1536, bibliographical help is 
scanty ; and in general the only method of finding out the rarer books of 
this period is by patient search through one library after another, and 
with few catalogues printed. Yet Dr. de Vries has seldom failed to trace 
any book mentioned in the letters. The biographical notes are short and 
to the point ; and there are five excellent indexes, of persons and places, 
of printers and publications, and manuscripts. It must be mentioned that 
there are a considerable number of misprints in the text, and that the 
punctuation is sometimes inadequate. A facsimile of Vulcanius’s hand- 
writing would be interesting, and a table of letters would increase the 
value of the book as a work of reference. But when Dr. de Vries has given 
so much, to dwell upon blemishes is ungracious. P. S. ALLEN. 


A History of the Maratha People. Vol. ii, From the Death of Shivaji to the 
Death of Shahu. By C. A. Krncarp and Rao Banavur D. B. Parasnis. 
(London: Milford, 1922.) 


TuE first volume of this book was noticed in this Review in 1919.1 The 
history is now carried on from the accession of the unworthy son of Shivaji 
in 1680 to the death of Shahu, the last able sovereign of the house, in 
1748 and the final passing of the Bhosle family into their prison palace 
at Satara. Mr. Kincaid, the actual author of the book, part of whose 
distinguished Indian service was passed in the Maratha country, is clearly 
very sympathetic to the genius of the Maratha race ; indeed it might be 
argued that his sympathies sometimes sway his critical judgement. He 
has endeavoured, and with considerable success, to extend our knowledge 
of a period, the main features of which are already pretty familiar, by 
utilizing contemporary sources, especially the collection of papers made 
by Mr. Parasnis, and the researches of the vigorous new Indian historical 
school. The fact that he is only able very occasionally and on rather 
trivial points to offer any corrections of the statements of Grant Duff is 
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less a reflection on his industry and thoroughness than a strong testimony 
to the merits of the older writer. On no point of real historical importance 
—except possibly the accepted account of the rapid rise of Balaji Vish- 
vanath—does this work add to, or invalidate, our existing knowledge of 
the period. 

It is not of course meant that such a book was not well worth 
writing. There are some new facts, many picturesque touches, and an 
attempt, not altogether unsuccessful, to throw new light upon the leading 
actors in a drama which—this is of course no fault of the historian—is 
too crowded with the staple incidents of oriental dynastic intrigue and 
ineffective fighting, and too little relieved by any development of individual 
personality or national policy. A western critic is likely perhaps to be 
unfair to a work of this kind. It is intended primarily for, as it is dedicated 
to, the Maratha people, and no doubt every nation has a right to demand 
a record of its past—the most faithful that can be compiled—even though 
the result may be neither particularly attractive as a piece of historical 
narration, nor afford much material for the reflections of the political 
philosopher. But, for all that, in the first part of the book Mr. Kincaid 
seems rather to have missed even such success as was attainable. The 
slow Mogul conquest of Bijapur and Golconda, the wearisome details of 
the guerrilla war with the Maratha chieftains, and the dynastic intrigues 
at Satara are narrated at too great length for the interest not to flag. 
The story is entangled with a good deal of rather puerile legendary matter 
to which Mr. Kincaid—though in a half-hearted way—seems to think 
himself bound to attribute some importance. With the account of the 
rise and power of the Peshwas, the history improves in interest and 
coherence, and the author’s treatment of it in style and vigour. The 
characters of the Peshwas themselves are drawn with insight and dis- 
crimination. The characteristic achievements of each are clearly set forth. 
The volume ends with an effective allusion to the sixty-eight years’ captivity 
of Shivaji’s royal line in Satara fort, that poignant tragedy of enforced 
idleness and hope deferred. 


As time went on, the rigours of their captivity were softened. A throne was built 
on the northern bastion and on it the heirs of Shivaji used to sit. In their ears their 
servants would whisper that their empire extended far beyond the distant line of hills 
to the waters of the Jumna and the walls of Attock. But in reality their dominion 
ceased at the parapet, on which they rested their indolent feet. Their deliverance 
was in the end effected by the coming of a foreign power. It opened the prison gates 
that Tarabai had closed and created a little principality for the fainéant kings of 
Maharashtra. 


Mr. Kincaid seems a better judge of the comparative value of Indian 
than of European authorities for his subject. Malleson’s History of the 
French in India, in spite of its considerable merits, is sadly lacking in 
impartiality and has been largely superseded. Mr. Kincaid would be on 
much surer ground if he were to consult the works of men like P. Cultru, 
H. Weber, and 8. C. Hill and A. Martineau. In conclusion I should like 
to demur mildly to the attribution of either learning or profundity to the 
historical writings of Voltaire. P. E. Roserts. 
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The Dutch Alliance and the War against French Trade, 1688-1697. By 


G. N. CLarx. (Manchester: University Press; London: Longmans, 
1923.) 


Tus book (part of which has already appeared in this Review), like many 
of its predecessors in the excellent series of Manchester publications, 
deserves the widest attention of historians not only as treatment of a 
certain ‘ period’, but as an attempt to elucidate the principles and 
technicalities of a central subject of international historical life, the 
development of trade warfare at sea, from a classical stage of its develop- 
ment, the commencement of the great Anglo-French trade wars. It is 
indeed with high pleasure that one compares this modern method of 
research to the vast literature heaped up by former generations on events 
the historical ‘ meaning ’ of which was not to be exhausted, in many points 
not even to be touched, from the traditional point of view of the state and 
of the statesman. It may be stated as the broadest result of Mr. Clark’s 
investigation that the history of war trade and trade war is a rich mine 
of interest to the economic and social historian just for the peculiar ways 
in which the autonomy of business connexions and traditions is seen 
cutting across even the sternest decrees and tendencies of political ultima 
ratio. The book is based on exhaustive reading in Dutch archives and 
Dutch literature which has rendered its author particularly valuable 
services because English information on the foreign policy of the Glorious 
Revolution, both printed and unprinted, at least for the time before the 
war of the Spanish Succession, seems to be comparatively defective. 

The most fruitful ‘ direct’ sources for the procedure of commercial 
warfare have been the papers of the Dutch missions sent over to England 
after the accession of William III for the purpose of regulating the general 
and very complex consequences of what would be very inadequately 
described by the modern juridical notion of ‘ personal union’ between the 
two commercial rivals of France, but at the same time of each other. 
Only the smallest part of these papers has hitherto been accessible in 
contemporary and modern publications. England’s formal disadvantage 
in entering the negotiations with a bureaucratic apparatus rather disor- 
ganized by the Revolution was more than compensated by the material 
bias of the stronger national community which from the first drew the 
new foreign ruler the more exclusively over to its side as he could now 
bring its monarchic power, however constitutionally hampered internally, 
to bear on his own republican country. This uneven political balance 
between the two anti-French allies as set out in Mr. Clark’s scholarly 
second chapter puts into special relief the systematic disquisitions which 
follow on the aggressive and defensive means of trade war: privateering 
and the prohibition and readjustment of belligerent and neutral trade. 
For England’s traditional endeavours as a sea power to wage against her 
enemy la guerre absolue regardless of the rights of neutrals are here shown 
to have been almost entirely frustrated by the difficulties of co-operating, 
as a close political ally, with a jealously distrusted economic competitor, 
by difficulties with the two Scandinavian kingdoms who were the leading 
neutrals and indispensable furnishers of shipbuilding material and even 
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of shipping, and, last not least, by the inner friction of military and 
economic war policy, e.g. in the control of privateers or the concurrent 
demand of men for the navy and the commercial fleet. 

The author has taken much trouble, for which the student of inter- 
national law will thank him no less than the historian, in collecting the 
scanty theoretical references to the events he inquires into contained in 
contemporary pamphlets and modern legal text-books. In this respect 
there is one little point which strikes me as a neglect of current legal 
doctrine. As to the English attempts, inaugurated by Elizabeth, to 
include corn in the lists of contraband, Mr. Clark mentions (on p. 116, n. 4) 
that, e.g., the Anglo-Dutch treaties of 1667 and 1674 had explicitly exempted 
this standard food, but adds that this ‘ does not, of course, affect the claim 
when made against parties who were not signatories of the treaties which 
contain it’. This seems at least far from self-evident, as the very existence 
of an international community of the law of nations has always tended to 
presuppose, unlike the private law of contract, a certain ‘ self-binding’ 
force of international treaty rights over against parties not included in the 
treaties. But even passing remarks like this can only contribute to showing 
what a new field of many-sided inquiry the book has opened. 

C. BRINKMANN. 


English Local Government: Statutory Authorities for Special Purposes. 
By Stoney and Beatrice Wess. (London: Longmans, 1922.) 


Tue book contains more than its title. Since it is the last volume (or 


perhaps the penultimate volume, for there is in it promise of one on Poor 
Relief) of Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s great study of local government from 1689 
to 1832, two solid chapters—about a quarter of the whole—are given to 
general discussion of the Old Principles and the Emergence of the New 
Principles in the local government of the period, including those parts 
of it dealt with sixteen years ago in The Parish and the County and The 
Manor and the Borough and, eleven years ago, in the Story of the King’s 
Highway, not to mention what was handled in by-volumes on Prisons 
(1922) and Liquor Licensing (1903). Some of the ground covered in the 
King’s Highway is covered again, though with a rather different aim, in 
the chapter of the present volume given to the turnpike trusts. Partly 
for that reason, and partly because the trusts have received more attention 
from other historians—especially from Mr. W. T. Jackman, whose two 
volumes on Transportation in Modern England have hardly received the 
attention which they deserve; perhaps because they are dated 1916— 
this chapter is not so fresh and obviously original as the other ‘ research’ 
chapters. These deal with the Court of Sewers, the Incorporated Guardians 
of the Poor, and the Improvement Commissioners. 

In the immense task of documentary and general research, upon which 
these chapters are based, the authors have been aided—as in all their work 
—by a well-directed staff of assistants. Mr. and Mrs. Webb excel in the 
business organization of historical production. ‘ Among those whose 
work is embodied in the present volume’ (p. vi), the reviewer, like the 
authors, is—in public duty—bound to mention Mr. F. H. Spencer, 
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Mrs. Spencer, Miss Bulkley, and Miss Hadley. ‘ Among’ suggests that 
there be many to whom he can erect no memorial. It should be added 
that Mr. Spencer embodied much of his work in his Municipal Origins, 
1911, of which the authors make extensive use. 

The local acts of parliament are almost more important than the 
documents. Mr. and Mrs. Webb very rightly censure the neglect of 
them by general historians, such as Lecky, and even by such professed 
specialists as Nicholls in his History of the English Poor Law. They and 
their staff have consulted some eighteen hundred of these acts, in itself 
an achievement deserving of memorial. Their central argument, that 
it was from the statutory authorities of the eighteenth century far more 
than from the old parish, borough, or county that nineteenth-century 
municipal government and —still more — municipal administration 
developed, is so important and, in spite of anticipations—not only by 
Mr. Spencer, their collaborator; Maitland had apprehended it '—so new 
in all its working out and illustration, that both the labour with the 
private acts and that among the records of widely scattered bodies of 
commissioners are most abundantly justified. It is unlikely that the 
work will ever be done again. 

The courts of sewers take Mr. and Mrs. Webb far beyond the private 
act, beyond even the public act (15 Chas. II, c. 13) which incorporated 
the Governors, Bailiffs, and Commonalty of the Company of Conservators 
of the Great Level of the Fens, into the society of the Lords of the 
Level of Romney Marsh, the ancient juries of the Glastonbury fens, 
and the Lincolnshire dyke-reeves. The manuscripts both of the Lords 
and of the juries have been ransacked ; for Lincolnshire they can lean on 
the admirably thorough modern work of W. H. Wheeler, besides the 
older books. They come nearer their own personal interests and deeper 
into the flood of manuscripts as they approach the metropolitan courts of 
sewers, and trace the unsavoury, but intensely important, story of the 
transformation of bodies intended to keep out high tide on the Thames 
and control the land-water of low-lying areas about the metropolis into 
bodies who found themselves required—and failed—to get rid of the 
faecal refuse of Greater London. The Westminster court, it should be 
noted, was handling the urban problem from its early days (its manuscript 
records begin in 1659); Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey is its treasurer; it 
consults Sir Christopher Wren; and at that time it showed a ‘ high- 
handed efficiency’ (p. 74). After the Revolution it went to pieces, adminis- 
tratively considered, though it seems to have remained honest, if given to 
jobbery. It got worse during the critical years 1780-1820; and was 
‘run’ from 1808 to 1835 by a certain George Saunders, of whom a very 
unpleasant portrait is drawn. The Holborn and Finsbury commissioners, 
on the other hand, reformed by private act in 1814, became very efficient, 
and provided scope for one of the earliest drainage experts, their surveyor, 
John Roe. 

The Incorporated Guardians of the Poor were at first mainly municipal 
authorities, created to deal with that amalgamation of urban parishes 
for the purpose of poor law administration which became so obviously 

1 See Township and Borough, p. 95. 
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necessary at the end of the seventeenth century. Though they them- 
selves have not been much studied by historians, much of their work— 
e.g. the urban workhouse—is fairly familiar to those interested in poor 
law history. Their constitutional importance lies in the fact that they 
supplied the model for the 1834 organization of ‘ administration by 
committees, for unions of parishes, through salaried officials, with the 
workhouse in the background’ (p. 109); also they combined with the 
paid executive an ‘ elective controlling power’. Towards 1760 the rural 
hundreds of Carlford and Colneis in Suffolk followed these urban prece- 
dents: they were widely imitated by other hundreds in Suffolk, Norfolk, 
and occasionally elsewhere. Mr. and Mrs. Webb have followed in manu- 
script the rather melancholy story of several of these houses of industry, 
one of which was pilloried by Crabbe early in the nineteenth century. 

The manuscripts of the turnpike trusts are among the most inaccessible 
of British records, ‘ mostly hidden away in solicitors’ offices’; but our 
authors have made use of some half-dozen series. They have found their 
best information, however, in ‘ the (literally) tens of thousands of bills, 
petitions, reports . . . and proceedings in Parliament . . . relating to roads ’. 
These new trusts ‘ were intruded into the complicated hierarchy of 
English Local Government without any consideration of what should 
be their relations to . . . the Parish and the County’ (p. 165), though 
a vague power of supervision by quarter sessions was assumed. On top 
of the private acts were imposed the cumbrous General Turnpike Act of 
1773 and its successors. There was no system anywhere, and ‘practically 
a whole century of disconnected effort ’ (p. 177) was required to make even 
the North Road tolerable. Meanwhile France, Mr. and Mrs. Webb might 
have noted, had her school of ‘ bridges and highways’ and a national, 
if defective, road policy. Turnpike finance was deplorable, as Adam 
Smith knew. Yet it is perhaps hardly fair to the trusts to hide away in 
a foot-note (p. 206) the fact that the system, in 1824, was ‘ the envy of a 
French traveller’. It was in fact the envy of all foreign travellers, though 
a Frenchman’s witness is of course the most important. Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
are not quite free of that secular complacency which cannot understand 
why the men of former centuries—who in fact accomplished great things— 
were so stupid, knavish, and lacking in foresight. 

Almost more important than the turnpike trustees were the number- 
less bodies of commissioners for police, paving, lighting, and general 
improvement. Sometimes the creation of an efficient close borough, like 
Liverpool ; sometimes the resort of local patriots in growing towns 
governed nominally by a manorial court leet, like Birmingham ; sometimes 
the joint work of common council and the leaders of the town outside it, 
as at Leeds—improvement commissioners ‘ were the progenitors of nearly 
all the activities of our present municipalities’ (p. 236). Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb’s history of them is a magnificent piece of work that can neither 
be summarized, because ofits infinite variety, nor criticized, because of 
its complete originality. The commissioners are barely referred to in 
any general narratives; none of their designations are to be found in 
Dr. Cunningham’s index, except that of harbour commissioners; and 
although local histories do not always neglect them quite so much as our 
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authors suggest—Baines’s Yorkshire, for instance, refers to them a good 
deal—they have never been properly handled before. 

Generally their members sat for life and filled vacancies by co-option 
(p. 244, &c.) ; sometimes they were part elective, part ex officio; after 
1820 an element of election becomes rather more common. The ‘ police 
commissioners ’ who ‘ governed Manchester and Salford’ (p. 245 n.) 
illustrate the evolution. At first a small co-optive body (1765-92), they 
became a body of £30 householders in 1792, and an elective body—though 
not on a popular franchise—in 1828. They are specially attractive to 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb because they started ‘ municipal’ and quite extra- 
legal gasworks in 1817. Such vigour and enterprise was, however, rare 
in improvement commissioners : most were content to do a little paving 
and lighting and a little elementary ‘ police ’. 

The ‘ Old Principles ’ of local government, as summarized in chapter v, 
may be reduced to the principle of complete non-intervention by the 
central government after the Glorious Revolution; the absence of all 
system except the system that dead institutions shall never be buried ; 
the decay of the ancient ‘ obligation to serve ’ in local office ; the accom- 
panying decay of what our authors call the ‘ vocational basis’ in gilds, 
companies, and so forth ; and the reliance on the‘ oligarchical principles ’ 
of co-option, the freehold office, and the property qualification. Before 
summarizing the ‘ New Principles’, Mr. and Mrs. Webb summarize the 
effects of ‘ the Industrial Revolution’ on local life, in sections which leave 
something to be desired. The suggestion (p. 398) that before this revolu- 
tion—whose start is never precisely dated, though one passage (p. 416) 
suggests the late seventeenth century—the ‘ great bulk of the inhabitants 
of England’ were ‘ independent producers, owning the instruments and 
the product of their labour’, is definitely misleading. Gregory King, for 
one, thought that rural ‘ proletarian’ families—‘ labouring people and 
outservants ’,‘ cottagers and paupers ’"—outnumbered what may be called 
‘ entrepreneur’ families by nearly two to one; and there is plenty of 
evidence of the same sort from industry. Surely it is an error to trace 
the lath and plaster houses of the Strand in 1768 to the modern 
jerry-builder (p. 403). Statistics do not bear out the statement 
that, in the late eighteenth century, ‘ the number of births everywhere 
increased by leaps and bounds ’ (p. 405) ; and though the next clause, * the 
death rate, at all ages, was enormous’, is true, the two clauses conceal 
the fact that the main cause of population growth in that age was not 
a vastly greater birth-rate but a falling death-rate. No doubt the Industrial 
Revolution in some ways stimulated crime (p. 407 seqq.) ; but to take as 
illustrations of this London criminal records between 1740 and 1760 is 
unfortunate. If the term Industrial Revolution is to have any precise 
meaning, the growth of London before 1760 can hardly be connected with 
it. Or again (p. 411), ‘ from the middle of the eighteenth century desperate 
mobs of destitute persons appear on the scene, enraged at one or other 
result of the Industrial Revolution’. Such rage there doubtless was ; 
but the first illustration, a Manchester food riot of 1762, was due to a 
sharp rise in food prices which might have produced riots in any earlier 
age. Some of these points are small; but taken together with others of 
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the same sort they help to uphold certain historical superstitions which 
ought to be dying. 

The ‘ New Principles ’, not all good, which were brought to bear on 
the new—and, of course, very wretched—urban environment are grouped 
and labelled in Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s familiar, masterly, if somewhat over- 
formal style—the new conceptions of political liberty and personal 
freedom ; utilitarian faith in new ‘ social contrivances’; reliance on 
the contractor and the lowest tender; the growing tendency to view 
government as an ‘ association of consumers’; government by elected 
representatives ; the emergence—under turnpike trusts, improvement 
commissioners, and the like—of officers with adequate salaries ; and the 
rise of specialized departments of the central government, such as the Poor 
Law Commissioners. The last section of this great book has the significant 
heading— But still no system of local government’. J. H. CLapHam. 


Great Britain and Prussia in the Eighteenth Century. By Str Ricnarp 
Lovee. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923.) 


Str Ricwarp LopcGe’s Ford Lectures, now issued in book form under this 
title, will serve a useful purpose in drawing attention to the relations 
between Great Britain and Prussia from 1715 until the French Revolution. 
Their value chiefly consists in the careful way in which Sir Richard has 
chronicled the somewhat bewildering changes in the relations between 
the two countries during that period, and in the light he has shed upon the 
very interesting ministers sent to Berlin by this country during the 
eighteenth century, especially on that little-known diplomatist, Ewart, 
who for a brief period was the most influential figure in the Prussian 
capital. But though he takes great pains in elucidating each diplomatic 
imbroglio as it arises, and in explaining the reasons for the hot and cold 
fits which each court had from time to time in its relations with the other, 
yet it cannot be said that he leaves the reader with any broad and clear 
vision of any principles that can account for these vagaries. No doubt 
the principles can be apprehended by one who studies carefully the details 
here set forth, but it would have added greatly to the interest and value 
of the book, had the author kept steadily before the reader's mind the back- 
ground of national interests which account for and illuminate the often 
tiresome negotiations and apparently inexplicable changes of policy. 

The real fact is that England and Prussia were during that period moving 
in orbits, which occasionally, it is true, impinged on one another, but in 
the main were quite separate. England’s great adversary during most 
of the period was France; she feared her as a commercial and colonial 
rival and as one that could even threaten her naval supremacy. Prussia 
was not in those days much concerned with France, at any rate directly ; 
her territorial ambitions were then principally to the south and to the east, 
where she fell foul of Austria and Russia, and for a considerable part of 
the century she had a common object with France in attempting to wrest 
the supremacy in Germany from the Habsburgs. Thus the only time 
during which there was a real community of interest between England 
and Prussia was during the Seven Years’ War, when the chief enemies 
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of both, France and Austria, happened for the nonce to be united. The 
other occasions when there were temporary rapprochements between the 
two nations were of an almost casual nature, to meet some passing need 
or avert some passing difficulty. Such were the common interests of 
England (with Hanover) and Prussia in saving some of the Swedish loot 
forfeited by Charles XII and in preventing Russia from getting complete 
control of the Baltic ; or again at the end of the period there was the need 
for both powers—but for very different reasons—to prevent France from 
turning Holland into a dependent state. But as soon as those objects 
were attained or those dangers averted, the two states reverted naturally 
to the independent pursuit of their often irreconcilable objects. Through- 
out the period England, as Sir Richard shows clearly in regard to the 
events of 1787-91, was always inclined to be tender to Austria, even when 
Austria ranked as an ally of France, as her best potential ally against 
that very France, while Prussia never could regard France for long as her 
most formidable enemy. For this reason we should have been grateful 
had Sir Richard dwelt at greater length on the most illuminating incidents 
of Carteret’s relations with Frederick during the war of the Austrian 
Succession. These incidents seem to us the most useful of any during the 
whole period for explaining the relations or rather general absence of 
cordial relations between the two countries. Carteret himself started with 
the utmost desire to be on the closest terms with Frederick, for, he said in 
1739, ‘ if you have no hope of Prussia, you will not have a word to say 
inGermany’. But unfortunately in that same speech he made the mistake 
of supposing that Prussia’s most natural enemy, as well as England’s, 
was France, and largely owing to this mistake, in spite of its brilliant 
beginning, his ministry ended in failure. For he thought it possible to 
unite our ally Maria Theresa with Frederick in a great war against France ; 
on the other hand Frederick had no quarrel with France, whereas his firm 
intention was to weaken the queen of Hungary as much as possible. 

Basi, WILLIAMS. 


The Alliance of Hanover. A Study of British Foreign Policy in the Last 
Years of George I. By James Freperick Cuance. (London: Murray, 
1923.) 


Tus is a remarkable book. Rarely has diplomatic history in this country 
been treated on so large a scale as to allow 750 pages to be devoted to 
little more than two years. Mr. Chance is creditably known by his 
researches into our relations with Scandinavian states in the early Hano- 
verian period, and their result was published in his substantial volume 
on George I and the Northern War. He has now produced, as a sequel, 
a still more substantial volume on British foreign policy from 1725 to 
1727. And this is only an instalment, if the story is to be completed. 
The settlement adjusted at the time of George I’s death was only partial 
and provisional, and the prolonged disturbance in Europe with which the 
alliance of Hanover is associated was not finally terminated till 1731. 
Since the discovery of the long-concealed secret treaty between Ripperda 
and the Austrian ministers, the outline of Mr. Chance’s story has become 
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tolerably clear, and he adds rather volume than novelty to our knowledge. 
The first attempt to upset the Utrecht settlement, which is associated 
with the name of Alberoni, was frustrated by the Quadruple Alliance and 
the compulsion of Spain to accept its terms by the treaty of London. 
The unsettled questions, such as the claims of Don Carlos to Italian 
duchies, and the Spanish demand for the restoration of Gibraltar, virtually 
promised by Stanhope and George I, were left to the Congress of Cambray. 
Their settlement was obstructed by the weakening of the Quadruple 
Alliance, and by that union of the hitherto severed branches of the house 
of Bourbon which seemed to be achieved when Don Luis of Spain was 
married to a daughter of the Regent Orleans and Louis XV was betrothed 
to the infant daughter of Philip V and Elizabeth Farnese. Further 
obstruction was provided by the emergence of new problems ; the founda- 
tion of the Ostend Company, which broke off the alliance of Austria with 
the maritime powers, and the promulgation of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
which was designed to secure the undivided Austrian inheritance to the 
daughters of Charles VI, if he should die without leaving a son to succeed. 
To such a settlement of the Austrian succession France was inevitably 
opposed, and it therefore became imperative for Charles VI to weaken 
France by reviving discord between the two courts of Versailles and 
Madrid. This task was facilitated by the reckless action of the duke of 
Bourbon in repudiating the young king’s engagement to the infanta in 
order to provide him with a more mature bride in the person of Maria 
Leezynska. The other matrimonial link had been broken in the previous 
year by the sudden death of Don Luis, after a brief reign during his father’s 
abdication. The little infanta and the still girlish ex-queen of Spain were 
both sent back to their native countries. In consequence of these events 
Ripperda was able to conclude at Vienna, on 30 April 1725, a political and 
commercial alliance between Spain and Austria. 

So startling a diplomatic revolution as the reconciliation of the 
apparently irreconcilable opponents Charles VI and Philip V gave rise 
to the usual crop of terrified conjectures as to secret engagements. The 
union of the two leading Roman catholic states boded ill for protestantism 
in England, in Germany, and in Europe generally. It would encourage 
and probably assist the Jacobites in a new rising against a still insecure 
and unpopular dynasty. The recognition by Spain of the Ostend Company 
struck at the trade interests and the alleged treaty rights of the maritime 
powers. The guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction, combined with the 
rumoured intention to marry the prospective heiress to a Spanish infant, 
threatened to revive the empire of Charles V. If, as was possible, the 
French crown should fall to the Spanish Bourbons, the empire of Charles V 
would become the empire of Charles the Great. The liberties of Germany, 
the independence of France, and the balance of power in Europe, were 
alike endangered. To meet these dangers—largely imaginary—Townshend 
adjusted with the French envoy the alliance of Hanover on 3 September, 
and Frederick William of Prussia, an incongruous ally, was drawn by the 
treaty of Charlottenburg and by the prospect of a double marriage with 
the house of Hanover into a league with whose objects he had little con- 
cern. The result of this hasty and ill-considered step was to intensify the 
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dangers which it was designed to avert. The emperor, bound in honour 
to maintain his Ostend Company, and resolute to uphold his Pragmatic 
Sanction, granted to Ripperda on 5 November the secret treaty which had 
hitherto been refused. Two of the three archduchesses were to marry 
Don Carlos and Don Philip, and in certain contingencies the bride of Don 
Carlos was to be the coveted heiress. Ripperda returned exultant to 
Madrid, and, though his egregious folly and vanity brought about his 
speedy downfall, his policy survived his tenure of office. 

During 1726 strenuous military, naval, and diplomatic preparations 
were made for what appeared to be an inevitable war. At every European 
court, great and small, including even many of the minor courts of 
Germany, the agents of the two leagues struggled against each other to 
gain adherents. The Hanover allies succeeded in gradually overcoming 
the dilatory and selfish hesitation of the Dutch provinces, and, after a still 
longer struggle, they were able to strengthen their position in the north 
by securing the direct adhesion of Sweden and the indirect support of 
Denmark. But they met with a number of serious checks. Peter the 
Great had bequeathed to his widow his grudge against George I, and this 
was intensified by Catharine I’s devotion to the interests of her son-in-law, 
the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, whose claims to Sleswick were barred by 
George I’s guarantee to Denmark and who had also claims to the crown 
or the succession in Sweden which England and Hanover would certainly 
oppose. Catharine was also alarmed by English and French intrigues at 
Constantinople, and Russia became a party to the league of Vienna. This 
had the double result of extending the area of disturbance to the Baltic 
states and of alarming Frederick William, who was induced by Seckendorf 
to desert his allies, though the failure of Austria to fulfil the treaty of 
Wusterhausen postponed his transference to the hostile camp. In Germany 
the four Wittelsbach electors, of Bavaria, the Palatinate, Trier, and 
Cologne, in spite of their antagonism to the Pragmatic Sanction, remained 
loyal to Austria and Roman catholicism. The protestant princes, with 
the exception of the landgrave of Hesse, showed none of that sturdy 
religious zeal which Hanover demanded from them. Worst of all, Sardinia, 
whose alliance was necessary to enable the allies to attack Austria in its 
most vulnerable point, demanded concessions which it was impossible for 
them to grant. To make up for these diplomatic failures, England sent 
a fleet to the Baltic, to hold Russia in check, and squadrons to the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Spanish coast, in the hope of intercepting the treasure 
fleet on its way from Porto Bello. In the midst of these exertions 
of all kinds, the very existence of the league of Hanover was endangered 
by the downfall of the duke of Bourbon and the accession of Fleury to 
ministerial ascendancy in France. The anticipated change of French policy 
was averted by the one diplomatic triumph of the elder Horace Walpole, 
but henceforth, though Fleury remained firm to the alliance, there was 
a notable change in the outlook of France. To Bourbon the arch-enemy 
was Spain, whose rulers he had injured and insulted. To Fleury the main 
object was the weakening of Austria, whereas Spain was a lost ally whose 
friendship was to be recovered as soon as possible. 

In 1727 the war seemed actually to have begun. The British ministers 
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were dismissed from the courts of Vienna and Madrid. Spain, whose 
flotilla evaded the English cruisers, laid siege to Gibraltar, and captured 
one of the South Sea ships. England formally summoned her French and 
Dutch allies to fulfil their treaty obligations. Plans were made to blockade 
Ostend, and to protect the United Provinces and Hanover against any 
punitive measures on the part of the emperor. That war was ultimately 
averted was not due to the alarm inspired by the allied preparations, but 
partly to the resolute persistence of Fleury, and mainly to the essential 
hollowness of the Austro-Spanish alliance, which might have been fore- 
seen. Charles VI had no interest in Gibraltar, no desire to see the Bourbons 
aggrandized in Italy, and a growing conviction that, without further 
maritime assistance, he could not defend the Ostend charter. At the 
eleventh hour he intimated to France his acceptance of the preliminaries 
of peace, with the usual reference of disputes to a European congress. 
Elizabeth Farnese railed and rebelled, stuck to the siege of Gibraltar, and 
postponed acceptance as long as she dared. But her fury was futile, 
and the clouds of war had rolled away for a time when — I died at 
Osnabriick on 22 June 1727. 

The above outline Mr. Chance has filled in with an exhaustive summary 
and occasional transcript of the instructions and dispatches exchanged 
between Whitehall and the British agents in the various courts of Europe. 
The originals are mostly to be found in the Record Office and in the 
Newcastle papers in the British Museum. Some of them have been used 
and transcribed by Archdeacon Coxe in his Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole 
and of Lord Walpole. In addition to these authorities, Mr. Chance has 
drawn supplementary information from printed collections of continental 
diplomatic documents. To the summaries and extracts he has appended 
the very minimum of explanatory comment. The reader is left to draw 
his own conclusions from an abridged version of the contemporary evidence. 
The result is something like a bewildering chaos. To construct from such 
a mass of materials anything like an intelligible narrative would have 
taxed the literary skill of French masters of the art, such as Sorel or 
Vandal. To such skill Mr. Chance has no pretensions, and it is only fair 
to state that he has made no attempt at emulation. He has collected 
his material with the most painstaking industry, and he has arranged it 
all with the nearest possible approach to chronological sequence. The 
frequent transitions which this necessitates increases the difficulty of 
following the narrative. Mr. Chance is not content to concentrate his 
attention on the vitally important courts of Vienna, Versailles, and 
Madrid. He is equally full on The Hague, Stockholm, Copenhagen, and 
Berlin, and almost as copious on St. Petersburg, Munich; Mannheim, 
Dresden, Warsaw, and Lisbon. Much is abridged, but little is omitted. 
Even the futile conjectures and rumours reported by bewildered ambas- 
sadors are recorded, and it is surely needless to reproduce in a condensed 
document the misspelling, especially of proper names, which is so charac- 
teristic of eighteenth-century diplomatists. The little chapters into which 
the narrative is broken up turn with kaleidoscopic rapidity from two 
months of futile diplomacy at one court to two months of equal futility 
at another. Occasional decisions on one side or the other are with difficulty 
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picked out from the bewildering record of failure. The names of obscure 
and forgotten diplomatists are thrust upon the reader’s notice without 
any introduction. At times, but by no means always, the index supplies 
the desired identification. The book may serve as a quarry from which 
some future historian may construct a coherent narrative. Or, which is 
more probable, it may serve as an invaluable guide to the authorities 
which may be either consulted or disregarded. But it cannot be expected 
to appeal to any general reader of history unless he has the most omni- 
vorous appetite. RicwarD LopcE. 


Le Général de Stamford, daprés sa Correspondance Inédite, 1793-1806. 
Par ComManpant M.-H. Wem. (Paris: Payot, 1923.) 


SrupEnts of the Dropmore Papers, especially vols. iv—vi, will remember 
the rather shadowy figure of General de Stamford (or Stamfort), who 
undertook missions to the court of Berlin in and after 1798, and also acted 
as adviser to the duke of Brunswick and the prince of Orange. He often 
acted in concert with M. de Luc, reader to Queen Charlotte, whom George IIT 
appointed professor of natural history at Géttingen in order to screen his 
royalist activities at the German courts. The letters of Luc and Stamford 
in the source cited above threw much light on the career of the latter. 
Therefore M. Weil’s sub-title, ‘ Un agent inconnu de la Coalition ’, is some- 
what overstrained. He has, however, here published a large number of 
Stamford’s letters from the dossiers at the Public Record Office, adding 
a Preface, Notes, and Appendixes, most of which will be of service to 
students of this period. The new pieces yield additional proofs of the great 
and sustained efforts of the British government to induce Prussia to take 
up arms again in 1797-9. Luc’s letters had already illustrated this 
phase in Anglo-Prussian relations, and those of Stamford now fill in 
details, amplifying our knowledge as to the incurable inertia of Frederick 
William III, the bad faith of Haugwitz, the vacillating weakness of the 
duke of Brunswick, and the timidity of the Habsburgs. 

Stamford’s position as military instructor of Frederick William II 
in 1775-85, and, later, of the stadtholder, gave him influence both at 
Potsdam and at The Hague, and accounts for his writing in confidential 
terms to the former at the close of 1794, warning him of the fatal conse- 
quences of breaking the Triple Alliance of 1788. Luc in one of his 
letters stated that neither Stamford nor he was a negotiator; and the 
latter always urged military considerations, which were the last to be 
likely to influence Frederick William III, who blamed Austria, Naples, 
England, indeed all but France. That Stamford could argue forcibly 
appears in his strictures of January 1799 on French policy (pp. 219-21) ; 
that he could act firmly appears in his rebuke to the duke of Brunswick, 
and his efforts at St. Petersburg to infuse vigour into the proposed Anglo- 
Russian expedition to Holland. Prussia would have joined it but for the 
strange obsession of her king that he could induce the French peacefully 
to leave that land. Thus Prussia remained une spectatrice embarrassante of 
the Second Coalition. Equally bad fortune attended Stamford’s efforts 
for the Third Coalition, and he died in 1807, worn out and despairing. 
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M. Weil, in his very numerous appendixes, gives portraits of several 
notables of that age ; but it is hard to see why he includes comparative 
outsiders like Struensee and Sir Home Popham, and gives nine pages to 
Méhée de la Touche. On pp. 639-40 he seems to credit the story that 
Austria in 1793-4 negotiated secretly with Robespierre ‘ que peut-étre 
Il’ Angleterre fit massacrer’. Why also, on p. 10, does he endorse the harsh 
and unfair judgement of Sorel on Wickham ? In his comments and notes 
an anti-British bias is often noticeable, as in regard to the rupture of the 
Anglo-French negotiations of 1796, 1797, concerning the latter of which 
he does not mention the advent to power of the Fructidorian directors 
who were immediately responsible for the rupture. But, in spite of certain 
defects of detail, M. Weil has produced a volume replete with information 
concerning the diplomacy of the years 1794-1806. 


J. Hottanp Rose. 


Histoire Religieuse de la Révolution Frangaise, tome v. Par PrerRE DE 
LA Gorce. (Paris: Plon, 1923.) 


Wiru this volume, M. de la Gorce finishes his Histoire Religieuse de la 
Révolution Francaise. This history will take its place among the great 
books about the French Revolution. Its permanent worth lies in its 
fullness of knowledge, its accuracy of detail, and above all in the splendid 
energy and imaginative power of its composition. The theme is open 
to nobility of treatment, and has the dramatic unity of all the ‘ grand 
scenes of history’. With the sureness of touch which betokens a master, 
M. de la Gorce is true to the best traditions of the literature of his 
country. He never forgets that he is a Breton and a catholic. So in his 
most sincere passages he is often as strange to an Englishman as Racine ; 
or as strange as Freeman must be to a Frenchman. 

It is difficult to single out for mention any one chapter of the book. 
The intrigues, delays, tricks, obstinacies, and compromises of the months 
immediately before the signing of the ‘concordat’ are well told. Always 
there is the mastery of a wide field of learning shown in the choice 
of the more dramatic and the less known facts, the visit of Bonaparte 
to a canon of his name in Florence, or the uncertainty of the Paris crowd 
in October 1799 whether they should cheer for ‘ Bonaparte ’ or for ‘ Buona- 
parte. Bernier is perhaps the best-drawn character; Consalvi is too 
timid and too uncertain for the man who was not deceived by the étalage 
of high sentiment at the Congress of Vienna, though he was fourteen years 
older in 1815. M. de la Gorce is careful to bring out the wonderful civic 
prescience of Napoleon which atoned in some measure for the childishness 
of his views of the world. There is the usual love of ironical contrasts. 
The best of these comes after the visit of Murat to the Vatican in February 
1801 : * Il est parti,’ wrote Consalvi, ‘ enchanté du pape, et, si j’ose dire, 
de moi aussi.’ ‘ Ma visite,’ wrote Murat, ‘ a donné au Saint Pére de la 
considération et de laplomb.’ M. de la Gorce takes pleasure in the 
whimsical compromises of bureaucrats— dans la Somme [when the laws 
against the ringing of church bells were still in force], on permet les son- 
neries au milieu du jour quand le brouillard ne permet pas aux travailleurs 
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des champs de se guider d’aprés le soleil’. Sometimes he is kindly critical 
of his authorities ; he acknowledges the French translation of Consalvi’s 
memoirs to be ‘ plus colorée que littérale ’, and disposes of the dramatic 
version of the attempted substitution of a new document at the moment of 
the signature of the ‘concordat’. There is one curious little error, ‘le grand 
orateur catholique—Burke’. M. de la Gorce’s final judgement of the 
‘ concordat’ (as a ‘ mariage de raison ’) will probably be the final judgement 
of history ; he points out that the ‘ concordat’ increased the powers of 
the French bishops; he does not mention a more general consequence. 
Because Napoleon—and therefore the lesser men also who copied Napoleon 
—insisted on dealing directly with Rome, and on sharing with Rome or 
allowing to Rome alone, under his supervision, the government of the 
church, he did much to strengthen that very ultramontanism which he 
feared. But this event, and the pitiful story of bewildered loyalty and 
stubborn pride in the Petite Eglise, are beyond the limit M. de la Gorce 
has set for himself. E. L. Woopwarp. 


The History of the British Army. Vol. xi, 1815-38. By the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue. (London: Macmillan, 1923.) 


We welcome very warmly this volume, which is the first of the post- 
Waterloo series, and feel that the president of the Royal Historical Society 
is now doing his own special work as he is lighting up an unknown dark 
period. We look back at seven volumes devoted to the twenty-two years 


up to Waterloo, and do not mean in the least to imply that he wasted his 
time on them; he gave us his own ideas and interpretation of quite 
familiar events, which we value, and he told us of campaigns taking place 
in other places than Flanders and the Peninsula, e.g. South Africa and 
South America, Mauritius and Java, and especially the deadly West Indies 
where the loss of ‘man-power’, sacrificed to satisfy the greedy ‘ profiteers ’ 
of the day, was quite appalling; no one but he has made a complete study 
of British efforts over all the globe at the same time, as well as of army 
administration and the influence of political partisanship. But he has 
now reached a period which has appealed neither to the historian nor 
to the general reader, and which we have been able to study only in 
biographies, e. g. of Harry Smith or Hastings. We read of post-Waterloo 
conditions, and wonder if politicians could or would have taken the lessons 
to heart had the volume appeared some little time before 1914. There are 
in it three main topics—army administration as influenced by the need 
for economy, home and foreign politics as bearing on army questions, 
and campaigns that have rarely been studied. Incidentally we find informa- 
tion of the activities of Wellington’s men, Hill and Hardinge at home, 
the latter as secretary at war in Palmerston’s place in 1827, D’Urban 
and Smith, Combermere (Stapleton Cotton) and Hastings (Rawdon, 
Moira) abroad, though the latter was rather the elder and contemporary 
than the ‘man’ of the duke. 

The picture of army life is horrible. Reformers such as Hume cried 
out for economy and against the use of the lash, but not against the filthy 
state of the barracks or the iniquitous system of canteens which tempted 
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to drunkenness. Yet Wellington and Hardinge, soldier-politicians in 
their right place, did obtain for the men that they should be ‘ no longer 
huddled by fours into wooden cribs, but had each of them an iron bed- 
stead to himself’ (p. 107). Of infantry of the line in 1826 there were 
83 regiments, of which 51 were in the empire, 23 in Ireland, 4 at home, 
and 5 on the way home (p. 89). Yet the duke of York that very year, 
just before his death, could proudly compare the 5,000 men, well equipped 
and ready to start for Lisbon within a week at Canning’s call (p. 74), 
with the two miserable brigades that England supplied to him in 1793 
(p. 92). An interesting fact of the ‘ demobilization ’ of the period is that 
large numbers of Wellington’s veterans, who had been recruited for short 
service ‘ for the duration ’, emigrated to the new South American republics, 
whence ‘ in the 20th century their great-grandsons came over voluntarily 
in whole battalions from the land of their adoption to the land of their 
ancestors, to fight, as those ancestors had fought, against overweening 
tyranny ’ (p. 67). 

As we expected, Mr. Fortescue says something strong about politicians, 
in praise of Castlereagh and even of the ‘ arch-mediocrity ’ Liverpool, and 
in contempt of the mere men of words, mostly Whigs, but including the 
Canningites. Yet he admits that Canning saved the situation at Lisbon 
as mentioned above, and that Palmerston handled skilfully both the 
Belgian and the Egyptian questions. The crucial fact is clearly put on 
pp. 464-7 and 489; Palmerston was trading on the great names of 
Wellington and Nelson, though he had no real armed force to support 
him, and Louis Philippe was trading on the great name of Napoleon ; 
France not being ready for war in 1840, Palmerston triumphed; but 
a time would come, 1854-5, 1864, 1870, when each nation would learn 
that a bellicose manner without adequate force behind it would lead to 
humiliation. In the army itself, Mr. Fortescue has to acknowledge, 
certain real reforms were due to the Whigs; Lord Howick, afterwards 
the third Earl Grey, instituted good-conduct badges and pay, and a proper 
system of reliefs and of decent food for the troops in the West Indies 
(pp. 452-3); Palmerston by creating six service companies and four 
reserve companies in each line regiment went back to the duke of York’s 
double-battalion system, which Mr. Cardwell later extended rather than 
created (p. 88). 

Under the head of material we have the invention of the percussion 
cap, more important perhaps than that of breech-loading action later, 
and the restoration of the lance to four regiments of light cavalry (p. 511). 
But neither here nor in preceding volumes have we a connected account 
of the development and gradual introduction of the rifle; we hope that in 
the next, before coming to the Crimea, Mr. Fortescue will take a cast 
back and give us a full story. 

The bulk of the volume is concerned with almost unknown campaigns, 
all the more interesting perhaps for that very reason ; in Nepal, Central 
India, Burma, and against Bhurtpore; in West Africa, South Africa, 
and Canada. We are given a picture of the great skill, the mingled 
caution and venturesomeness, of Ochterlony, ‘ almost the only general 
of really conspicuous ability produced by the Indian army’ (p. 354) ; 
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of the organizing power and strategical grasp of Hastings, one of our few 
soldier-viceroys, able therefore to take the offensive at the right time— 
and not weakly ready to insult his subordinates, as Amherst insulted 
Ochterlony when the attack on Bhurtpore was inevitable—and, though 
coming to India to maintain peace, willing to take the responsibility and 
crush the marauding Pindaris and Mahrattas, a man whose career makes 
us wonder that high command, for reason presumably that he was a Whig 
and friend of the prince of Wales, was never given to him in the lean years 
before Wellington was discovered; of the courage and endurance of 
regimental officers and British and native rank and file in spite of moun- 
tains and swamps, heat and rain, and all the ills of the tropics; of the 
influence of Exeter Hall and Lord Glenelg’s unworthy treatment of 
D’Urban ; of Canadian politics up to Lord Durham’s arrival, of Wake- 
field and South Australia, and so on. One needs to read this to prevent 
oneself from forgetting that Indian history between Wellesley and the 
Afghan war is not a blank, or from thinking that overseas it is only India 
that counts. 

On p. 51 there is a slip which makes one wish that at some time 
Mr. Fortescue would revise vol. i. He makes a somewhat common mistake 
in asserting that, owing to the Black Death, the Agincourt scale of pay 
was double that of the Crécy period. The pay had been doubled but had 
returned to normal. The archer who had 6d. a day was the horse-archer, 
and foot-archers had 3d., in both periods ; but in 1346 only about a quarter 
of the men were mounted, in 1415 practically all. This is a fact of some 
little importance when we calculate the recovery from the effects of the 
Black Death. J. E. Morris. 


JuLIaAN CorBetr. (London: Longmans, 1921-3.) 


In the preface to Sir Julian Corbett’s history of the naval operations in 
the late war,! he explained that his work was to be based throughout upon 
our own official documents, not only naval, but also military and political ; 
in that sense, and in that sense only, was the work to be regarded as 
official ; for the form and character of the narrative, as well as for opinions 
expressed, the author alone was responsible. Notes to the same effect 
have been appended by the lords commissioners ef the admiralty to the 
three volumes which Sir Julian Corbett completed before his death. Their 
lordships disclaim all responsibility for the author’s reading or representa- 
tion of the facts, as stated. In spite of these definite disclaimers, both 
by author and admiralty, we find the words ‘ Official History of the War’ 
in gold letters on the backs of the covers. Apparently for this reason, 
and for fear that the navy (for whose training for war the board of 
admiralty is responsible) might believe, in spite of clear statements to 
the contrary, that Sir Julian Corbett’s doctrine was approved officially, 
the lords commissioners have added the following note to the third 
volume : 


Their Lordships find that some of the principles advocated in the book, especially 
1 See ante, xxxv. 460. , 


Official History of the War; Naval Operations. Vols. ii, iii. By Sir 
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the tendency to minimize the importance of seeking battle and of forcing it to a 
conclusion, are directly in conflict with their views. 


Seeking battle is part of the art of strategy. Forcing battles to a con- 
clusion is a question of tactics, so two separate objections are raised to 
the author’s teachings, one strategical, the other tactical. 

In his first volume Sir Julian Corbett described as ‘ literary rather 
than historical’ the idea, prevalent in 1914, that the primary function 
of our main fleet is ‘ to seek out and destroy the enemy’s main fleet’. 
The inference is that, in the opinion of the board of admiralty, the author 
was averse to ‘ seeking battle’ as the guiding principle of British sea 
strategy, and that he belonged to the manceuvre, rather than to the 
fighting school of strategists.1 Sir Julian Corbett explained his meaning 
more clearly in his book Some Principles of Maritime Strategy. He there 
made it clear that his objection was not to decisive battles, but to the 
idea that they could best be brought about by seeking out, in the sense 
of searching for, the enemy’s fleet. To him sea strategy was a more 
subtle art than that: ‘ what the maxim really means is that we should 
endeavour from the first to secure contact in the best position for bringing 
about a complete decision in our favour, and as soon as the other parts 
of our war plan, military or political, may permit.’? In his Naval Opera- 
tions, especially in the second and third volumes, he shows how in the 
late war the admiralty, and the sea commanders under their control, 
adopted this procedure, with which all boards of admiralty would probably 
agree. 

We must therefore pass from strategy to tactics, and seek in the 
author’s account (vol. iii) of the battle of Jutland for the cause of the 
admiralty disclaimer, which gives no details about the definite statements 
to which exception is taken. Here we are on difficult ground. Some of 
the facts about the battle are still in dispute. Sir Julian Corbett was 
eminently qualified to deal, from the broadest point of view, with sea 
strategy and its relationship with the military, political, and economic 
factors which affect the issue of wars. For drawing tactical lessons and 
sifting evidence thereon, he was more dependent upon technical assistance 
for his facts and conclusions. We are left with the impression that it is 
essential for historians to be given access to Captain J. E. T. Harper’s 
narrative, written by direction of a former board of admiralty, for pur- 
poses of comparison with Corbett’s account. Meanwhile, since battles 
are judged by historians by their results and by the use made of them, 
the death of the author before completing that portion of his task has 
come as a tragedy to all who are interested in the true history of the 
late war. Had his work been completed, it may, perhaps, be justifiable 
to assume that to his account of Jutland he would have added a passage 
similar to that which follows his account of the Dogger Bank action of 
January 1915 (vol. ii, p. 102) : ‘ However the Germans might seek to conceal 
the truth, they recognized it by retiring behind their minefields, while our 
uninjured ships kept the sea.’ 


2 On this point, as affecting warfare in general, see Clausewitz, On War, book i, 
ch. ii (* The bloody solution of the crisis *). 2 p. 182, 
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In his second and third volumes, which cover the period from the 
battle of the Falklands in December 1914 to the battle of Jutland (31 May- 
1 June 1916), he has allowed himself a wide latitude to include political, 
military, and diplomatic matter. He devotes much space in both volumes 
to the Dardanelles campaign, and with the help of his narrative we are 
able to check other accounts of the inception and conduct of that ill-starred 
adventure. He indicates clearly that the original object, a demonstration 
to help the Russian army in the Caucasus, was completely lost sight of ; 
but he does not refer to the point, emphasized by others, that the situa- 
tion in the Caucasus had changed completely in favour of Russia by the 
time when the operations were launched. Sir Julian Corbett adds to 
the information already published, in the Dardanelles Commission Reports 
and elsewhere, about the decision of the War Council on 13 January 1915. 
The whole text of that decision should now be published, as it shows 
the relative importance attached at the time to operations against the 
German army and to operations against Germany’s weaker allies as an 
alternative means of winning the war. This was the turning-point in our 
strategy. It led to the abandonment of the principle that, ‘ if one can 
conquer all one’s enemies by conquering one of them, the defeat of that 
one must be the aim of the war’! It is shown that the feature of the 
original scheme which secured the concurrence of the French government, 
and the ‘ half-hearted and hesitating support’? of British naval experts, 
was the facility with which it could be abandoned. The plan was based 
upon an erroneous assumption, in conflict with historical experience, about 
the effectiveness of naval gunfire against forts and against troops on shore. 
After direct proof, in the preliminary stage, of the falsity of this assump- 
tion, the plan was still adhered to. The narrative should be studied in 
conjunction with Sir Charles Callwell’s books, which give the War Office 
point of view,‘ and Sir Ian Hamilton’s Gallipoli Diary. A separate 
‘ official ’ history of this campaign is now being prepared, and Lord Wester 
Wemyss is understood to be writing an account which will give the point 
of view of the navy on the spot. 

Sir Julian Corbett has written an account of naval operations, not 
a comprehensive naval history. The subject of the development of the 
merchant navy into a defensively fighting force has been reserved for 
Mr. Archibald Hurd, and that of sea-borne trade for Mr. Ernest Fayle. 
The three volumes which Sir Julian lived to complete show that the 
successes which the British navy achieved were due to adherence to 
principles based upon the lessons of history. His references to the war 
as a whole show that conflicts between allied interests, and between 
personalities, political and military, in different countries, prevented any 
such consistency in its general conduct. There was neither ‘ simplicity 
of design, unity of purpose, nor concentration of resources’,> and we are 
reminded forcibly of Napoleon’s dictum about the simplicity of the strategy 


? Clausewitz, On War, book viii, ch. iv. 
? Report of Dardanelles Commissioners. 

3 See Mr. Churchill’s Great World Crisis for the reasons. 

* The Dardanelles (1919) and Experiences of a Dug-out (1920). 
5 Wars of Marlborough, i. 77, 
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whereby he defeated so many good generals who saw too many things 
at a time, while he concentrated upon essentials, thus causing all accessories 
to fall by themselves. G. G, Aston. 


A History of the Baptists. By W. T. Wurttey. (London: Griffin, 1923.) 


Dr. WuitLey, who has made the Baptist Historical Society under his 
management one of the most valuable sources of detailed information on 
the Stuart period, now appears as the historian of his denomination. 
On his special topic, the seventeenth century, he is admirable. His 
account of the persecution under Charles II, for example, is better than 
anything that has yet appeared in print. But though for the earlier time 
his spirited narrative may be read with profit, it has serious defects. He 
does not link the Baptists of the reign of James I, as he well might do, 
with earlier separatists even before the Reformation ; he understates their 
relationship with the continental Anabaptists; he fails to explain the 
profound difference between the two types of Baptist as they developed 
in England. In fact, his interest in occurrences is such that he pays 
little attention to modes and changes of thought. Thus Dr. Whitley has 
been led to lay the struggles of the General Baptists to the credit of the 
body which he represents, though he clearly informs us more than once 
how little intercourse there was between the rival schools, and though he 
repudiates the General type after they had fallen from their original pro- 
fession. He would have done well to keep the two rigidly apart, even 
at the cost of lessening the number of his heroes. In his zeal to emphasize 
the distinction between Baptists and Independents, the former of whom 
have to his indignation been sometimes described as a subdivision of the 
latter, he denies that Baptists were puritans. This is, at the best, no 
more than half the truth, though Baptists escaped whipping in Massa- 
chusetts as little as Quakers. There are some errors, and more incautious 
statements, in general history. Magdalen College was not turned by 
James II into a Jesuit seminary, and the American Revolution was not 
due to the personal tyranny of George III, nor was slavery abolished 
because a Baptist missionary named Knibb—no others are mentioned— 
‘roused the country’. There is a touch of rhetoric about Dr. Whitley, 
but that, and a certain number of mistakes and a certain lack of pro- 
portion, can easily be remedied. He holds the field, and in another edition 
his work can receive the final improvements of which it is well worthy. 
E. W. Watson. 


Rome et le Palais Farnése pendant les Trois Derniers Siécles. Par FERDINAND 
DE NAVENNE. 2 vols. (Paris : Champion, 1923.) 


THESE volumes, with a slight change of title and a fresh publisher, continue 

and complete the author’s Rome, le Palais Farnése et les Farnése, which 

we reviewed in 1915.1 The greatest of the Renaissance palaces of Rome, 

begun by Paul III and finished by his descendants, was of little use to 

the dukes of Parma; and was only inhabited by the cardinals who repre- 
1 Ante, xxx. 177. 
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sented the family in Rome. To the last of them, Cardinal Odoardo 
Farnese, who died in 1626, it owed the magnificent decoration of the 
‘Galleria’ by Annibale Carracci. Later it received various tenants, 
a notable one being Queen Christina of Sweden in 1655. In 1662 it was 
leased to the French embassy, which remained there till 1689, after which 
it sank into neglect and decay. The works of art which it contained were 
carried off at various times to Parma ; and finally, with the family succes- 
sion, the best of them went to Naples. It was one of the revenges of time 
that when Francis II in 1862 had to take refuge in the deserted Roman 
palace, the great collections of which it had been stripped for the benefit 
of Naples passed to the kingdom of United Italy, whereas if they had 
remained at Rome they would still have formed part of the private 
inheritance of the Bourbons. In 1874 the palace once more received the 
French embassy (to the Quirinal), and in the next year the French School 
of Rome, as its tenants; and in 1911 the French Republic bought the 
freehold from the heirs of Francis II. 

After the first generations of the descendants of Paul III, the history 
of the Farnese family has little interest, for it was a race of decadents. 
But with the extinction of the family M. de Navenne begins to gather his 
material from a wider field, the social and political history of Rome during 
the last three centuries. In this way he has compiled a book which is 
not only very readable, but is also full of information not easily found 
elsewhere. While most of it comes from printed sources, he contributes 
a certain amount of new facts. A special and attractive feature are the 
sketches of Roman life and society in the eighteenth century, in the 
(to most people) less familiar days of the Napoleonic dominion, and under 
the restored temporal power in the last century. The interests of the author, 
as is natural, are predominantly papal and French, but there are a few 
references to English persons and events. We suppose that‘ la duchesse de 
Northumberland ’, who appeared at some festivities at the French embassy 
in June 1668 (i. 269), was the widow of Robert Dudley who left England 
in 1608 and was recognized as duke of Northumberland by the emperor. 
M. de Navenne is so diligent a chronicler of the French ambassadors and 
their entertainments that we wonder he has omitted to mention the 
sumptuous one given by that magnificent prelate of the ancien régime, 
Cardinal Melchior de Polignac, in 1729 to celebrate the birth of an heir to 
Louis XV. An account of it, and of the mise-en-scéne designed by Pannini, 
appeared many years ago in L’Art.’ Illustrations (and, we may add, an 
index) would have been an appropriate and useful adjunct to a book 
like this, but the times are not propitious for such luxuries. 


G. RusHrortu. 


1 [’ Art, xxi. (Paris, 1880), 97 ff.: Henry de Chenneviéres, ‘ Jean-Paul Panini, 
peintre de fétes publiques’. 
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Short Notices 


Mr. Joseph Wells, in his Studies in Herodotus (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1923), has produced a work which could not be adequately treated in 
anything less than a review of the same size. This is due to his fondness 
for argument on details, and his curious anxiety to criticize the effusions 
of modern critics, which are very rarely worth mentioning. The result 
is a series of essays which are admirably calculated to supply students with 
a course of mental gymnastics, but throw little fresh light on the march 
of Greek history. Thus, in his article on Miltiades, he makes no attempt 
to do what has never yet been done—to set forth clearly the history of 
Athenian politics during the period of that unscrupulous adventurer’s 
activity—and that though he is quite aware of the gap: but instead of 
bread, he gives us merely a handful of pebbles, such as conjectures about 
the man’s name, and about his leadership of the Parali, and about Hero- 
dotus vi. 41. In other places Mr. Wells disappoints us by shutting his 
eyes to considerations and circumstances which he should not have 
ignored : for instance, his lengthy argument against Grote’s date for the 
Plataean alliance is no longer needed ; and the identification of Lacedae- 
monian and Peloponnesian policy is regarded as certain when it is nothing 
of the sort. Nevertheless, the book is a very good book of its kind, marked 
by an immense amount of learning, and such as we should expect from 
one who is an acknowledged master of modern writings on Herodotus. 


W. A. G. 


In an interesting collection of essays entitled The Hellenistic Age 
(Cambridge : University Press, 1923), four distinguished English scholars 
have treated, from different aspects, a period of Graeco-Roman history 
in regard to which our knowledge is rapidly increasing—and, with our 
knowledge, our realization of the importance of this epoch in the life of 
a particular society for the general understanding of the history of mankind. 
The Hellenistic period, as conceived by these writers, runs from Alexander’s 
invasion of Asia in 334 B.c. to the conclusion of the Hannibalic war in 
201. So long as we depended, for our knowledge of the Graeco-Roman world, 
almost entirely upon the fragments of its literary production which had 
been preserved by medieval copyists, the Hellenistic period was compara- 
tively unknown to us. Under the succeeding Roman ascendancy, Greek 
literary taste turned strongly against the Hellenistic style, deliberately 
reverted to ‘ Attic’ models, and carried its prejudice so far that it 
allowed the voluminous but then unfashionable literature of the intervening 
age to pass out of circulation. It was only towards the close of the nine- 
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teenth century that the discoveries of papyri in Egypt and of inscriptions 
in the principal centres of ancient Greek life began to enable western 
scholars to sketch in this hitherto obliterated portion of their picture. 
Since then, the work has been carried forward with infinite pains and 
ingenuity, and the four essays in this volume give an excellent review of 
its fruits. Dr. Bury starts with a general essay on ‘ The Hellenistic Age 
and the History of Civilization’; Mr. E. A. Barber revalues the relative 
importance of the various known branches of ‘ Alexandrian Literature ’ ; 
Mr. Edwyn Bevan writes on ‘ Hellenistic Popular Philosophy’; and 
Mr. W. W. Tarn on‘ The Social Question in the Third Century’. We have 
no space for detailed description or criticism ; and, since the whole book 
is only 150 pages long, the reader needs no guide-posts. The general 
historian, as distinct from the classical scholar, will be interested in 
Mr. Bevan’s criterion of the difference in moral and social atmosphere 
between the Hellenistic age on the one hand and both the pre-Alexandrine 
Greek and the modern western on the other (pp. 99 seqq.), The technician 
will be fascinated by Mr. Tarn’s brilliant reconstructions from the scanty 
statistical material at his command, particularly by his demonstration 
(pp. 109-11) that, in spite of the vast increase in the total wealth of the 
Greek world in the period following Alexander’s conquests, that period 
was characterized by a widespread fear of social revolution. A. J. T. 


Sketches of European history usually suffer from an excessive bias of 
the writer for the history of his own country. Even M. Lavisse’s otherwise 
admirable Vue Générale is not free from this defect. Professor Dietrich 
Schifer’s Mittelalter, ein Geschichtlicher Uberblick (Munich: Oldenbourg, 
1923) is almost exclusively concerned with the history of Germany and 
its emperors. All countries lying outside the boundaries of the Western 
Empire—the East, France, England, Spain—are allotted merely some 16 
out of a volume of 160 pages. The title is therefore, to say the least, 
misleading. A partial, though not altogether satisfactory explanation 
may be found in the author’s assertion in the preface that in the early 
middle ages Germany alone among countries was a state deserving the 
name. The book, too, has a political purpose: Dr. Schafer considers 
that the collapse of the German empire in the thirteenth century was 
not inevitable, and that it is by a study of the causes of that collapse 
that the German empire of Bismarck can be saved. With these limita- 
tions, the book is excellent, as we should expect from an author of 
Dr. Schiafer’s wide experience and profound knowledge of the middle ages. 

A. L. P. 


M. Halphen’s edition of Eginhard : Vie de Charlemagne (Paris : Cham- 
pion, 1923) is the first volume of a series ‘ Les Classiques de Histoire de 
France au Moyen Age ’, which should be of the greatest service to English 
students. Much has been done, through the Collection de Textes published 
by Messrs. Picard and the editions ad usum scholarum published by the 
directors of the Monumenta Germaniae, to make important medieval texts 
accessible to the general student ; but even these series show a tendency 
to excessive elaboration from which, so far as we can see, the volumes 
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to be edited by M. Halphen and his helpers will be free. It is hoped to 
issue single texts and collections of documents, which, while as definitive 
as present-day scholarship can make them, will be unencumbered by 
lengthy introductions and long foot-notes. For the benefit of French 
readers—a benefit which English students will also often have reason to 
appreciate—a French translation will be given opposite the text; but 
the Latin text can also be obtained without this addition. M. Halphen 
has set a high standard before his colleagues in his edition of Eginhard. 
His text is based upon the best manuscripts, and his introduction, notes, 
and bibliography, though admirably terse, contain everything that is 
essential and are an authoritative guide to the previous editions and 
criticism of Eginhard. The editor has naturally been guided by the 
conclusions which he reached in his admirable Etudes Critiques sur l’ Histoire 
de Charlemagne (Paris, 1921). In this work M. Halphen ‘rejected the early 
date (821) ascribed to the catalogue of Reichenau containing a reference 
to Eginhard’s book, and thus disposed of the main argument in favour of 
the view that Eginhard wrote his life of Charles soon after the emperor’s 
death. At that time M. Halphen had not seen Paul Lehmann’s edition of 
the catalogue, published in his Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge Deutsch- 
lands und der Schweiz (1918). Lehmann holds to the date 821-2, but 
M. Halphen states that he is not convinced by his arguments (p. viii n.). 
. 


In The Chartulary of the Priory of St. Peter at Sele (Cambridge: Heffer, 
1923), Mr. Salzman has preferred to translate his text and to omit from his 
translation such words as he considers to be ‘ valueless words of common 
form’. Against anticipated criticism he defends himself by a truism, two 
paradoxes, and an argumentum ad hominem, which will be found in his 
preface on p. viii. No one will dispute Mr. Salzman’s competence as an 
editor; but even the ‘expert who can understand English as well as 
Latin’ will occasionally desire that Mr. Salzman had provided him with 
the ‘ transliteration’ of some of the charters rather than a translation, 
which Mr. Salzman, in a moment of perversity, says is quite as valuable. 
Certain early charters, which look as though even in Latin they would 
have been difficult documents, become even more obscure in translation ; 
and one interesting document (no. 3, p. 3) is quite incapable of explana- 
tion on ordinary lines, unless it is to be classed as one of the historia 
charters recently discussed by Dr. Tait.1_ Another formal document 
(no. 69, p. 52) has been dealt with by the summary process of rendering 
the technical terms of ecclesiastical law into modern English, with some 
danger of puzzling the expert and misleading the inexperienced reader. 
But these are the perils that await all translators. No translator, however 
competent or courageous, will ever escape them; and the fact that 
Mr. Salzman has fallen into them may be a useful warning to less expe- 
rienced editors. The introduction is not only useful and to the point, but 
is interesting and readable, and the topographical and genealogical treat- 
ment thoroughly good. It need hardly be added that where the charters 
can be translated, the translation is sufficiently good. C. G. C. 


1 See pp. 114 f. above. 
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The Introduction of the Observant Friars into England is the subject of 
a paper read by Mr. A. G. Little to the British Academy (London: Milford, 
1923). Seginning with the project of Henry VI (or rather of Margaret of 
Anjou) for the establishment of Observant houses in 1454, Mr. Little 
proceeds to the foundation by Edward IV of the house at Greenwich in 
1482, and carries the history down to the formal constitution of the 
English province in 1499. The Observant houses were Greenwich (1482), 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Canterbury, and Southampton (transferred from the 
Conventuals in 1498), Richmond in Surrey (about 1500), and Newark 
(1507). The notarial instrument recording the foundation of the Green- 
wich house is printed as an appendix from MS. 170 of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. C. J. 


Miss Gladys Scott Thomson’s Lords Lieutenants in the Sixteenth Century 
(London : Longmans, 1923) provides us with a chapter in what Maitland 
called the decline and fall of the sheriff. It is a careful piece of research 
in administrative history, offering admirable illustrations of the character 
and success of Tudor government. The substance of the study belongs to 
the second half of the century when the real development of the lieutenant’s 
office took place. His duties widened, and by the close of the period his 
office, from being a temporary one called into being in times of crisis, had 
all but become a permanent element in local government. However, 
there was by no means a lieutenant in every shire in 1603, and Miss Scott 
Thomson’s story therefore stops short of its concluding chapter. We cannot 
say that we think her treatment of the origins of the lieutenancy either 
full or lucid enough. Just as her obiter dicta are occasionally old-fashioned, 
so here she seems to have paid too much respect to the authority of earlier 
writers, and not to have shaken herself completely free from the old 
legalistic school which sought for the definite creation of institutions. 
Her facts are related to no clearly expressed theory. The modern distinc- 
tion between military and police duties was alien to the medieval inheri- 
tance of the Tudors, and surely there was less novelty in the combination 
of these duties in the lieutenancy than Miss Thomson seems to imply. 
Her chapter on the administrative duties of the lieutenant contains 
suggestive information about the county as a financial unit; another 
chapter, on the levies, will be of general interest. But in this latter she 
misses an historical question and goes astray a little by assuming the false 
popular etymology of the word ‘ impress’, reminiscent of the press- 
gang and of earlier forcible methods of recruiting. J. E.N. 


The second volume of the publications of the Dugdale Society, Mr. W. B. 
Buckley’s Abstract of the Bailiffs’ Accounts of Monastic and other Estates 
in the County of Warwick, consists of a translation of the rentals for the 
year Michaelmas 1546 to Michaelmas 1547 of various estates at that time 
in the ownership of the Crown. They are principally, but not exclusively, 
estates belonging before the dissolution to monastic houses. And they 
are situated principally, but not exclusively, in Warwickshire. As Rous’s 
History shows, enclosure and depopulation was a burning question in 
Warwickshire by, at any rate, the sixties of the fifteenth century, and 
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the midlands, in particularly Warwickshire, Northamptonshire, and 
Leicestershire, which are all represented in these returns, were a storm 
centre when the second Depopulation Commission made its investigations 
in 1549. Naturally, therefore, a special interest attaches to records relating 
to that district. It must be confessed, however, that the documents 
printed in this volume throw comparatively little new light on agrarian 
conditions. The fact is rentals are apt to disappoint the social historian. 
He wants to know the number of tenants, the acreage they cultivated, 
the tenure by which they held, and the distribution of land between 
different uses, arable and pasture. Rentals sometimes enable these 
questions to be answered, but often they do not. In this case they 
normally do not. The court of augmentations, to which the returns were 
made, was interested exclusively in the financial aspects of the properties 
in question, and was too remote from them to be concerned with questions 
of management and agricultural policy, even though it was on these that 
financial results ultimately depended. On the other hand, though these 
documents do not present the systematic and rounded picture of agrarian 
conditions which is offered by, e.g., the best type of survey, they give 
incidentally much interesting information. They show the gross and net 
rental of a large number of estates, and offer valuable scraps of evidence 
as to the progress of large-scale farming, land-tenure, and enclosure. 
Further, when compared with pre-dissolution records, they should enable 
an opinion to be formed as to some of the changes which accompanied 
the transference of land to lay hands. Finally, they should be of great 
value for the study of local and family history. R. H. T. 


In The Indictment of Mary Queen of Scots (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1923) Major-General R. H. Mahon prints what on quite sound 
grounds he takes to be a version by Buchanan in Scots of his De Maria 
Scotorum Regina—or, to give it its later and better-known title, The 
Detection. The document is amongst the Lennox papers at Cambridge 
of which Andrew Lang made such conspicuous use. Lang, however, passed 
this document by with but a casual reference, not realizing either what it 
was or what new light it threw upon the proceedings against Mary at York 
and Westminster in 1568. In an introduction, admirable in being purely 
critical, General Mahon discusses these points, and has interesting sugges- 
tions to offer on the Lennox statements Lang used, and on the Hopetoun 
manuscript which Hosack printed as The Book of Articles. The latter, he 
thinks, was only a preliminary, discarded form of the Articles, com- 
pounded of the version of the indictment now published and of informa- 
tion contained in the second Lennox statement. General Mahon does 
not claim that his brief introduction materially advances the solution 
of the Casket Letters controversy ; yet none the less it throws new light 
on the by-ways of the subject. J. EN. 


Mr. J. A. Williamson has contrived in an admirable manner to weave 
an orderly and interesting narrative of The English Colonies in Guiana 
and on the Amazon (Oxford: University Press, 1923) out of the scattered 
notices of these undertakings to be found in the Public Record Office, in 
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contemporary pamphlets, in Purchas, and in various collections of manu- 
scripts. Mr. Williamson doubtless has not the same knowledge of the 
doings of the Dutch in these parts that is possessed by Dr. George 
Edmundson, but he seems to have made himself familiar with every English 
authority on his subject. Moreover, he shows remarkable good sense and 
impartiality in his judgements on men and things. Witness his treatment 
of Ralegh’s last voyage. Especially useful is the account of the rise and 
fall of Surinam as an English colony. H. E. E. 


The examination of the Calendars of State Papers, Venetian, 1632-6 
and 1636-9, edited by Mr. A. B. Hinds (London: Stationery Office, 1921, 
1923), must raise grave doubts of the expediency of continuing this series 
on the present scale. Usually the information about the activities of 
English diplomatists on the Continent here given could be obtained in 
a more authentic form from the State Papers, Foreign; the numerous 
documents bearing on Anglo-Venetian relations mostly refer to trivial 
disputes about the privileges of our ambassador at Venice, and their 
contents do not justify their reproduction in full, a criticism which is 
applicable also to formal speeches by or to the ambassador. The notices 
of events in England or at sea in these two volumes are almost invariably 
inferior to those to be found in the Calendars of State Papers, Domestic. 
Obvious proofs of this are contained in the many notes the editor has added 
from this source to correct or supplement his text. Generally speaking 
the dispatches are less trustworthy as a guide to the internal history of 
England than a set of news-letters. Their main utility lies in the indications 
they afford of the trend of opinion at the court as well as in the country 
at large. There are many references to the jealousy felt at the progress 
of the French towards the Rhine, to the numerous conflicts at sea between 
English and Dutch or French ships, arising partly from privateering and 
partly from Charles’s reassertion of the sovereignty of the narrow seas, 
and to the general irritation caused by the successive levies of ship-money 
and by the failure of the fleets thus equipped to safeguard commerce. 
Mention is often made too of Charles’s determination never to summon 
another parliament, described in 1639 as ‘ the sole goal to which the efforts 
and murmurings of the people aspire’. Laud’s ecclesiastical policy 
receives much attention. The view here put forward is that the archbishop 
was temporarily favouring the catholics in order to secure their aid against 
the puritans, and that he meant to enforce the penal laws when he had 
achieved his immediate purpose. The growing alienation of the nobility 
is attributed, among other causes, to the high favour he and other ecclesi- 
astics enjoyed at court. An important letter of 15/25 November 1639 
states that Wentworth had assured the king ‘ that the Irish will help his 
just cause with 20,000 foot’, which indirectly confirms Vane’s report of 
the words used by the same statesman in the privy council on 5 May 1640.4 
There are also some interesting notices of the body apparently indifferently 
styled ‘secret council’, ‘ most secret council’, and ‘cabinet council ’. 
Whatever view may be taken of the length at which unimportant docu- 
ments are here calendared, few will deny that the indexes are much too 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Report, iii. 3. 
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long, 168 and 183 pages respectively. The entries under ‘ Charles’ 
occupy twenty-five and twenty-three columns respectively, a result of 
including under the sovereign’s name such items as ‘ Ofiate asks audience 
of but relinquishes because of plague’. At this rate the indexes will render 
the Calendars themselves superfluous. Finally, it may be said that the 
high price of these volumes renders it imperative that their contents 
should be confined to what has historical value. G. D. 


This second volume of Paris sous Louis XIV, by M. P. de Crousaz-Crétet 
(Paris: Plon, 1923), deals with the parochial life of Paris during the 
period, the charitable institutions, the administrative organizations, and 
the reactions of the capital to the political and foreign policy of the king. 
The treatment is somewhat slight, but a good deal of useful light is thrown 
upon the social life of the time. In 1686 the Abbé Faydet, preaching at 
Saint-Jacques-du-Haut-Pas, indignantly remarked : 

On fait des églises un marché ow trafique, ou l’on parle d'affaires, ou s’en- 
tretient de nouvelles, un rendez-vous ou l’amant trouve 4 coup sir sa ee un 
théatre oi: l’on rit, ott l'on chante des airs d’opéra. 

This and other similar passages quoted by M. Crousaz-Crétet all go to 
confirm our impressions of the scandalous behaviour of the fashionable 
world at the beginning of Louis XIV’s reign. The treatment of the state 
of feeling in Paris during the severe period of distress which followed 
the Peace of Nymegen given in the third section is somewhat disappoint- 
ing. We should like to have heard more of the effects of the depreciation 
of the currency by the government, and of the revolutionary feeling which 
found expression in pamphlets and placards. The volume contains some 
useful bibliographical notes. C. E. M. 


Students of the religious history of Louis XIV’s reign will always find 
something to interest them in the unhappy career of Madame de la Sabliére. 
The Vicomte Menjot d’Elbenne, in his Madame de la Sabliére (Paris: Plon, 
1923), gives us a detailed biography, to which he appends her ‘ Pensées 
Chrétiennes ’ and her letters to the Abbé de Rancé. The book has some 
interesting illustrations and is thoroughly provided with references. 

E. M. 


In a new edition of The Journal and Essays of John Woolman (London : 
Macmillan, 1922) by Miss Amelia Mott Gummere, Woolman’s Journal is 
printed literatim et verbatim from the manuscript, now in the possession 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, of the first printed edition 
(1774), with variant readings from two earlier manuscripts, belonging to 
the library of Swarthmore College. Seven of Woolman’s tracts are included 
in the volume, and follow the original manuscript where available. The 
editor contributes a sympathetic biographical introduction, a bibliography, 
naming almost fifty editions of the Journal, and many data on persons 
mentioned therein. The book is lavishly illustrated with photographs of 
manuscripts, drawings, and places connected with Woolman’s life, but the 
editor or printer has adopted an unfortunate practice in placing superior 
letters, of abbreviations, on a line by themselves. 8. E. M. 
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Dr. M. Vishnitzer has translated into English from a Hebrew manu- 
script in the Library of the Jews’ College, London, the Memoirs of Ber 
of Bolechow (London : Milford, 1922). Ber of Bolechow was a Polish Jew 
who lived in Galicia from 1723 to 1805. His memoirs, or rather the frag- 
ments of his memoirs, for they are incomplete and neither coherent nor 
always consecutive, will be more interesting to Jewish than to English 
readers. They throw a good deal of light on the conditions of social life 
among the Jews of Poland, and especially upon their trading activities 
and the difficulties they encountered, especially in dealing with varied 
and constantly debased currencies. Ber himself, after a brief experiment 
as a money-lender and a shopkeeper, adopted his father’s trade as a wine- 
merchant, and became an expert and prosperous importer of Tokay from 
Hungary into the cellars of Polish nobles and ecclesiastics. But, in spite 
of the intercourse with other peoples necessitated by such an occupation, 
the dominant impression left by the book is of the extraordinary isolation 
of the Jews in Poland. The majority of them refused to learn either 
Polish or German, and were inclined to regard the pursuit of secular 
learning as a symptom of religious apostasy. They were held together, 
in spite of sharp practices against each other, by common interests and 
common grievances. They had to pay to the state a poll-tax, heavy 
excise duties, a gabelle, and a tolerance tax. To the local landholder, 
especially if he was unscrupulous, they had to pay still more. They were 
liable to be plundered by robbers, from whom the lord should have pro- 
tected them, and, if they lived in a university town, such as Lemberg, 
they were exposed to constant outrages at the hands of the students. 
And yet many of them, like Ber himself, prospered. But it is not surprising 
that they hastened to invest their wealth in jewellery for their women 
and in plate and furniture for their households, in spite of the risks from 
the frequent fires which desolated Polish towns. It was necessary to have 
property in as convenient and portable a form as possible, and to be able 
to conceal it from prying eyes. The value of the Jews as objects of 
spoliation enabled them to have a corporate organization which they 
could hardly have possessed on other grounds. As it was impossible to 
deal with individuals, and as the Jews objected on principle to anything 
of the nature of a census, a representative body to adjust financial terms 
with the authorities was formed in each town, each district, and even in 
the kingdom. So influential did these bodies become that they were 
accused of bribing nobles to obstruct legislation in the diets by the use 
of the liberum veto. Nothing illustrates more convincingly the isolation 
of the Jews and their severance from anything like national life than the 
fact that Ber, an educated and travelled Jew, who lived through the most 
critical period in the life of Poland, makes hardly any reference to political 
events. He mentions the march of Russian troops through Galicia to 
depose Stanislas Leczynski, which occurred when he was ten years old ; 
he confirms our knowledge, derived from other sources, that France sent 
financial aid to the confederates of Bar in 1768; and he regards the 
Partition of 1772 as a judgement on the Poles for their ill-treatment of 
the Jews. One would have liked to know whether Galicia was better off 
under Austrian rule, but on this he is provokingly silent. ~ R. L. 
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The second volume of the Diary of the First Earl of Egmont, 1734-8 
(London: Stationery Office, 1923), which is now issued by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, continues and completes the story of the defeat 
of its author’s attempt first tonametwo members forthe borough of Harwich 
and finally to name only one. There is a lively account of a typical 
eighteenth-century election in a constituency composed of some thirty 
voters, with valuable sidelights on such matters as the exact meaning of 
a ‘ government borough’, the care with which ministers avoided giving 
written evidence of the influence which they exerted through the employees 
of their departments, and Sir Robert Walpole’s tendency to prefer service- 
able political instruments to promising young men. ‘ Harwichiae omnia 
venalia’ was Lord Egmont’s final and disgusted verdict, and‘ Liberty ! 
we are free from the tyranny we were under for fourteen years’ that of 
some, at all events, of his late constituents on the definite termination of 
a presumably too economical régime. Henceforth the diary principally 
concerns itself with Lord Egmont’s philanthropic activities as a prominent 
member of the trustees and common council of the corporation constituted 
by royal charter to administer the new colony of Georgia, and-is of con- 
siderable interest from the point of view of the early history of that state. 
Apart from this, there is a certain amount of gossip and anecdotes about 
the interior of the royal family, the most amusing of the latter being 
unfortunately unsuitable for quotation, but on the whole, owing to Lord 
Egmont’s withdrawal from public life, this volume is of less general interest 
than its predecessor. It is to be hoped that the publication of the third 
and last instalment of this valuable diary will not be unduly delayed. 
R. R. 8. 


To those interested in the commercial relations between Great Britain 
and the United States Dr. F. Lee Benns’s careful monograph on The 
American Struggle for the British West India Carrying-trade (Indiana 
University Studies, vol. x, s./., 1923) should be indispensable. After an 
introductory chapter which sketches briefly the course of proceedings 
between 1783 and the war of 1812, the successive steps are dealt with 
in detail, the final outcome of which was the reciprocity of 1830. Perusal 
of the volume strengthens the impression left on one’s mind by the letters 
of John Quincy Adams that diplomacy was not his forte; and gives 
further proof that Canning was less friendly in his attitude towards the 
United States than had been Lord Castlereagh. H. E. E. 


Professor R. Coupland’s well-written, interesting, and complete life 
of Wilberforce (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923) will not only rank as 
a standard biography, but as the best account of the English movement 
for the abolition of slavery. It is a coincidence that it should follow so 
closely the publication of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s Shaftesbury, for these 
two men were the greatest and noblest of all the evangelicals, and Wilber- 
force in his austerity, Sabbatarianism, and credulity, as well as in his 
humanitarian crusade, anticipated his successor’s career. He seems, how- 
ever, to have lived a warmer-hearted and far less isolated life. His 
friendship with Pitt survived his own religious conversion and Pitt’s 
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absorption in the French war, and, in spite of some grave political mis- 
judgements, it is easy to see that his devotion to the cause of emancipation 
formed part of a wise and well-ordered philosophy of public conduct 
which was uncommon in his day, and not easily understood by the Tories 
with whom his lot was mainly cast. It still glorifies Toryism. Mr. Coup- 
land writes with rare tolerance and impartiality, recognizing that the 
unreformed parliament is alien and abhorrent to a democratic age, and 
is not always accorded justice. His story of its debates and divisions 
during many gloomy years is wonderfully vivid. G. B. H. 


Mr. Everett Somerville Brown has edited William Plumer’s Memoran- 
dum of Proceedings in the United States Senate, 1803-1807 (New York : 
Macmillan, 1923). This Memorandum, ‘ an almost daily record of sessions 
in the Senate’ during these years, certainly deserved to be published, as 
it is a valuable source of information for the politics and activities of the 
senate in this period, and contains many interesting descriptions of leading 
men in the first generation of American statesmen. Its author played 
a considerable part in the public life of his own state, New Hampshire ; 
was a member of the state constitutional convention and twice state 
governor. He was also the presidential elector who in 1820 cast the 
single vote against Monroe, with the object, the editor tells us, of drawing 
attention to his friend, John Quincy Adams, and not, as has generally 
been supposed, of preserving to Washington the fame of the only unanimous 
electoral vote. He begins with some severe criticism of Jefferson’s action 
in the purchase of Louisiana and of the whole policy of that great transac- 
tion, and as for the senate, ‘ they have taken less time to deliberate on this 
important treaty, than they allowed themselves on the most trivial Indian 
contract’. The editor provides a good index of persons and places men- 
tioned, but an analysis of the subject-matter of the memorandum or even 
some indication of it in the page-headings would have rendered the 
edition more serviceable. E. A. B. 


The first volume of a series of ‘ Early Western Journals’ contains 
The Journal of John Work, a Chief Trader of the Hudson’s Bay Co. during 
his Expedition from Vancouver to the Flatheads and Blackfeet of the Pacific 
North West, 1831-1832, edited by W. 8S. Lewis and P. C. Phillips (Cleve- 
land, U.S.A.: Clark, 1923). Mr. Phillips also contributes an introductory 
chapter on‘ The Fur Trade in the North West ’, and there is, further, a short 
biographical sketch of John Work. H. E. E. 


Professor A. J. Barnouw’s Holland under Queen Wilhelmina (New York : 
Scribner, 1923), which was published on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Queen Wilhelmina’s reign, is a very good book of its kind. 
In an attractive style (in places made somewhat discursive perhaps by 
his desire to be popular) Dr. Barnouw gives a sensible and intelligible 
account of Dutch history since 1898, about which the curious student 
would find hardly anything else in English. Political, or rather parlia- 
mentary, history forms, as is usual in contemporary histories, the main 
theme of the book, but Dr. Barnouw has succeeded in suggesting a back- 
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ground of social and intellectual life against which to set off political events, 
and for that reason his book makes better reading than do most of its class. 
The point of view from which party history is given is distinctly liberal ; 
the point of view from which Dutch history during the war is seen, as 
distinctly pro-Entente. There is a good, if short, chapter on ‘ Literature, 
Art, and Science ’. P. G. 


Dr. Felix Salomon has evidently devoted much time and reflection to 
the subject of his Englische Geschichte von den Anféangen bis zur Gegenwart 
(Leipzig: Kochler, 1923), but he has more to say than can be conveniently 
said in a manual of this size, and he appears to have resigned himself 
reluctantly to the limitations of the form which he has chosen for the 
expression of his thought. Multum non multa should obviously have been 
his principle. It is true that he begins by explaining his intention to 
concentrate upon the history of the political life and activities of Great 
Britain, and that on the whole he has observed this principle of selection. 
But he would have been wise to simplify still further the texture of his 
narrative by the rigorous elimination of all details which are not indis- 
pensable for the exposition of his theme. To an English reader the per- 
spective of the narrative seems questionable. Nearly one-half of this 
book is devoted to the events of the period 1815-1914. That is not the 
way in which an English writer would allot his space. Englishmen perhaps 
exaggerate the glories and the achievements of earlier centuries. But is 
there nothing to be said for the English view that the heroic age of the 
race lies in the past? Even now we have hardly ceased to think of 
Palmerston and Disraeli as morally and intellectually inferior to the two 
Pitts. We study our political philosophy in the works of Hobbes and 
Locke. Naturally we can understand that to a German reader the history 
of Great Britain in the nineteenth century has a more obvious significance 
than that of the England of Elizabeth or of Cromwell. But we must feel 
that Dr. Salomon has paid more regard to the interests of his German 
audience than to the true proportions of his subjects. It is inevitable 
that inaccuracies should creep into a manual. But Dr. Salomon has more 
inaccuracies than we usually find in the work of a systematic student. 
Lord Liverpool died not in 1825, but in 1828 (p. 202). The statement 
that Lord Byron fell in the defence of Athens in 1826 is really surprising 
(p. 204). So is the remark that Cobden and Bright made their political 
début in the first reformed house of commons (p. 211). It was not Canning 
who described the battle of Navarino as an untoward incident (p. 205) ; 
Canning was dead before the battle was fought. We are mystified by the 
attribution to Huskisson of a Reciprocity Treaty in 1825 giving a pre- 
ference to colonial products (p. 206). The withdrawal of the First Reform 
Bill in 1831 was not due to its rejection by the house of lords, but to the 
defeat of the government in the house of commons (p. 208). There is 
a passage which suggests that hostility to the Tractarian movement 
alienated Mr. Gladstone from the church of England, a really amazing 
misrepresentation (p. 215). While these mistakes suggest careless reading 
or careless writing, there are other passages which point to insufficient 
acquaintance with the ordinary literature. It is, for instance, erroneous 
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to say that England’s negotiations with France for common action in the 
Schleswig-Holstein affair were first exposed in the French official publica- 
tion Les Origines de la Guerre de 1870 (p. 248). Their history was given 
accurately in the second volume of Ashley’s Palmerston more than thirty 
years before the French publication appeared. H. W. C. D. 


For a concise account of the topic which forms the title of his book, 
we can recommend Mr. Ronald Ralph Formoy’s Historical Foundations of 
Modern Company Law (London: Sweet and Maxwell, 1923). Part I 
covers the period 1600-1720, and modestly disclaims any attempt at being 
exhaustive or recondite. Part II takes us from the Bubble Act, 1720, 

to the general position of joint-stock companies just before the act of 1844. 

Part III completes the survey by a sketch of the law from 1844 to the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. Mr. Formoy handles his matter 
well, and gives a good tabular comparison of the acts of 1844 and 1908. 

Here and there he might perhaps have abridged the extracts which he has 

quoted from judicial decisions, without sacrifice to his exposition. The 
history of company law is a clear mirror of one side of the economic 
development of England. Throughout the whole of it, the state has been 

faced by the difficulty of hitting the mean between preventing or punishing 
swindling of a careless or credulous public and giving a free hand to 

legitimate co-operative trading. Sometimes its efforts have been anything 

but successful. It is curious to notice that in 1858 a reliable legal journal 
referred to the very act which lent legislative sanction to the principle of 

limited liability as ‘ the Rogues’ Charter’, and expressed an emphatic 
opinion that the principle, after a fair trial of two years, had proved to be 

an egregious failure. Later enactments have been more efficacious, and 
although English company law is by no means perfect, it answers tolerably 

well to the needs of the community. Critics of it are apt to forget that 
the law can limit the liability of shareholders, but not the folly of the fool. 

So long as Frederick Pigeon is ready to be plucked, Captain Rook is not 
far to seek. Mr. Formoy has cited Montague Tigg as a good type of the 

financial shark. We might add that something very much like the original 

of Thackeray’s pious rascal, Brough, appears in a manager of the Royal 
British Bank, who ‘ was a devout man, and made all the clerks go to 
prayers in the office daily before the doors were opened’. We have 

detected no references which require correction except ‘ 11 Co. Rep. 846’, 

which should be ‘84 b’ (p. 11), and ‘ Seldon Society’ (p. 5). P. H. W. 


A comparative study of the law of mortmain in the different countries 
of Europe would be a valuable contribution to legal history. Dr. Koerpe- 
rich’s Les lois sur la Mainmorte dans les Pays-Bas Catholiques (Louvain : 
Smeerters, 1922) is a minute investigation of that law in one small but 
important country. The investigation is complicated by the fact that, 
until modern times, the laws of mortmain in the Low Countries were 
provincial, not general or uniform. Some general conclusions, however, 
have been reached by Dr. Koerperich. At first only alienation of land 
to the church was in question, and it was restricted simply to save the 
rights of the feudal superior. But the communes, so powerful in the Low 
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Countries, also resented the acquisition of land by the clergy, who were 
exempt from communal taxes. Therefore the sovereign, when he needed 
a grant from the communes, sometimes gratified them by imposing new 
restraints upon land passing into mortmain. Lastly, the sovereign guarded 
his own revenue. Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, enacted that all 
grants of land to churches should be redeemable, and the Emperor 
Charles V forbade the clergy to acquire real property. Such laws, how- 
ever, were not strictly enforced by the devout and indolent Spanish 
authorities. The possessions of the clergy, already extensive, continued 
to grow until the Low Countries passed under Austrian rule. In the 
seventeenth century the immunity of the clergy from taxation had in 
great measure disappeared, and with it one principal reason for the 
interference of the sovereign. . But in the eighteenth century other con- 
siderations came into play. There was a tendency to magnify the pre- 
rogative of the sovereign and to curtail the power of the clergy. It was 
held that a new association of any kind could not be founded without the 
previous sanction of the state. It was held that land passing into mort- 
main became less useful to society. It was also held that religious houses 
were too numerous and too rich and that their growth should be dis- 
couraged. Hence the first general law of mortmain for the Austrian 
Netherlands, the Edict of 15 September 1753, which forbade the acquisi- 
tion of land in mortmain, whether by lay or by ecclesiastical foundations, 
without previous licence, and annexed the penalty of confiscation. Certain 


restrictions upon gifts of movables to such parties were imposed at the 
same time. F. C. M. 


The superintendent of government printing at Calcutta has issued a 
report of the proceedings of the fifth meeting of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission, held in that city in January 1923. Mr. Evan 
Cotton, C.I.E., presided, and the proceedings were opened by a speech 
from Lord Lytton. Papers were communicated by Professor Jadunath 
Sarkar on‘ The English Factory at Surat, 1694-1700’ ; by Mr. J. J. Cotton 
on ‘ The Will of George Francis Grand’; by Mr. P. C. Nahar on ‘ The 
Genealogy of the Jagat Seths of Murshidabad’; by Professor Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan on ‘ Research Work in Modern Indian History’; by 
Mr. R. B. Ramsbotham on ‘ Some Aspects of the Revenue Collection in 
Bengal immediately after the Assumption of the Diwani’; by Mr. Beni 
Prasad on‘ Aspects of Education and Literature under the Great Mughals’ ; 
by Mr. R. P. Tripathi on ‘ The Army Organization of Akbar’; by Mr. 
J. N. Samadhar on‘ The Capture of Rohtas in 1764’; by Mr. B. Ahmad 
on ‘ Old Judicial Records of the Caleutta High Court’; by Mr. H. W. B. 
Moreno on ‘ Some Anglo-Indian Terms and Origins’; by Mr. 8. A. Latif 
on‘ The Will of Shaista Khan’ ; by Mr. D. P. Parasnis on‘ Correspondence 
between the English and the Marathas’; by Professor K. R. Qanungo 
on ‘ Najaf Khan’s First Campaign against the Jats’; by Father Hosten 
on * Dutch Records relating to Bengal, 1762-63’; and by Mr. A. F. M. 
Abdul Ali on‘ The Early History of Manipur’. These papers are printed 
in the record of the proceedings, which gives also an-account of the discus- 
sions and a catalogue of an exhibition of manuscripts, paintings, &c., 
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which was arranged in connexion with the meeting. The steps taken in 
consequence of the resolutions passed at. previous meetings were reviewed ; 
and recommendations were made regarding the better preservation of the 
high-court records at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and the transfer 


of old Dutch records from Chinsura and of old Danish records from 
Serampur. W. F. 


Mr. William Swan Sonnenschein’s bibliographical compilation The 
Best Books is well known. A third edition of the third part, which deals 
with history and subjects related to it, has now been issued (London : 
Routledge, 1923). The inclusion of great numbers of school-books and 
works with no pretensions to be scientific makes one doubt whether it will 
be of much service to students, but the number of titles is very great and 
the form of the volume is handy. 


The appearance of two valuable bibliographical reviews should be 
placed on record: the Bibliographie Lorraine, 1920, 1921 (Nancy : Berger- 
Levrault, 1923), and the Bibliographie Alsacienne, 1918-21 (Strasbourg : 
Istra, 1922). The latter is a new publication and avowedly modelled on 
the work published by the university of Nancy, and the two bibliographies 
give references and brief appreciations of every book, monograph, or article 
relating to Alsace or Lorraine. Particularly valuable is the record of 
archaeological criticism and discovery. There are also longer reviews of 
important books, among which M. Parisot’s review of M. Grosdidier’s 
book on Le Comté de Bar (Bibliographie Lorraine, p. 76) may be specially 
mentioned. The books of M. Tourneur-Aumont on the historical geo- 
graphy of Alemannia and Alsace, which attracted attention, are severely 
criticized by M. C. Pfister (Bibliographie Alsacienne, p. 113) and by 
M. Grenier (ibid., p. 95). Strasbourg protestantism had a considerable 
influence on the English reformation, and three notable monographs 
dealing with it are summarized (Bibliographie Alsacienne, pp. 140, 141) ; 
there is also a very full compte rendu by M. Pfister of a new history of 
the evangelical church of Strasbourg by D. Johann Adam. 

W. D. G. 


Dr. Paul Reiche’s Deutsche Biicher iiber Polen (Breslau: Priebatsch, 
1917) is a bibliographical essay intended as a continuation of Robert 
Arnold’s Geschichte der Deutschen Polenliteratur, the first, and only, volume 
of which goes down to 1800. In consequence, Dr. Reiche does not deal 
with material published before that date. His book is conveniently 
arranged under subject-headings, and there is an index of authors. German 
translations of works in Polish and other languages are included. The 
latest date of publication quoted is 1916, but Dr. Reiche expressly states 
that it has only been possible for him to deal summarily with his last 
section, ‘ Poland and the World War’: for instance E. Kramer’s Atlas 
von Polen, published in 1916 in Polish, French, and German, is not included. 
Naturally, the greater part of the book is concerned with the Polish 
provinces of pre-war Germany, but there are also useful sections, e. g. on 


Cracow and Galicia, on the Polish Revolution of 1830, and on the Reforma- 
tion in Poland. - B.H.S. 
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Under the title The William L. Clements Library of Americana at the 
University of Michigan (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1923) 
Mr. Clements has written a short account of the main events in American 
history as described by standard works in the library. ‘The book’, 
we are told, ‘ may not interest bibliographers ; neither will the advanced 
student of history find in these pages new information.’ Even, however, 
under the limitations prescribed by the author, the usefulness of the 
volume would have been much increased, had it contained an index giving 
alphabetically the names of the books mentioned in the text. Apart from 
this, one should note the extreme value of this library, enriched as it has 
been by acquisitions from the Hoe, Huth, Devonshire, Bridgewater, and 
other collections ; as well as by the purchase of the celebrated library of 
the late Henry Vignaud. The Shelburne papers were bought for the library 
in 1921; and one of the first tasks for the custodian will be to prepare 
a more satisfactory calendar than the wholly inadequate one made for the 
English Historical Manuscripts Commission. H. E. E. 


The publication of six leaves of an uncial manuscript preserved in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library at New York, namely A Sixth-century Fragment 
of the Letters of Pliny the Younger, by Dr. E. A. Lowe and Professor 
E. K. Rand (Carnegie Institute of Washington, 1922), is of primary 
interest to palaeographers and classical scholars; to the former because 
it adds to our stock of examples of early uncial; to the latter because 
Dr. Rand establishes his claim that these’leaves are a fragment of the 


lost Parisinus which formed the basis of the Aldine text. Nevertheless, _ 
palaeography is ancillary to historical research, and for that reason we 
recommend to notice Dr. Lowe’s lists of those uncial manuscripts which 
can be approximately dated, and of those which can be assigned, on 
palaeographical grounds, to the fourth and fifth centuries. 

H. H. E. C. 


An English periodical devoted to palaeography is assured of a welcome 
from scholars. The publication of Palaeographia Latina (St. Andrews 
University Publications XIV and XVI; Oxford: University Press, 
1922-3), of which two parts have now appeared, is due wholly to the enter- 
prise of Professor W. M. Lindsay, who is at once its editor and its principal 
contributor. A paper by the editor on the forms of letters in early Latin 
minuscule occupies almost the whole of Part I. Part II is more varied, 
and contains a good bibliography, by Dr. W. Weinberger, of books pub- 
lished in 1911-22 dealing with Latin palaeography up to a. p. 1050. We 
note the downward limit of date with some regret. There is ample room 
for a journal that shall embrace every branch of palaeography, Greek 
and vernacular as well as Latin, and that shall interpret palaeography in 
its widest sense ; that shall treat alike of the production and of the history 
of manuscripts, and that shall comprise both illumination and diplomatic. 
Pre-Carolingian Latin minuscule is a narrow field, and those who till it are 
few. We wish for the success of the present venture, and also for its 
ultimate expansion. H. H. E. C. 


